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TiiK higli interest which attiichcs to the Discoveries of Majoii 
Rawlinson, and the length to which his Memoir cxtcmls, 
liave induced the CouNCii. of the RoVai- Asiatic Scciktv 
to publish them in consecutive Parts, so as to form either two 
separate and distinct Volumes; or to range as the I’enth and 
Eleventh Volumes of the Journal. The Third Number now 
ilelivcred completes the F'irst Volume. 


The Ninth Volume of the Journal will consist as usual ot 
Miscellaneous Papers. Its publication has been retarihid by flui 
attention bestowed on Major RawHnson’s work, but the /irst 
two Parts have been printed, and the rtunainder is in course of 
preparation for early delivery. 
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NOTICE. 


Tni-: order in which tlie several comnmiiicalions iVoin Major 
Rawlinson have been received by the Society, and the desijc 
to expedite tlieir publication have in hodk* degree regulated 
the arrangement whieli has been adoj)ted in the following 
pages. The Inseriptiou itself, its transcri[)t in Lloinan leltei>, 
I lie literal interlinear (ransl.'ition in Latin, the subse»[nenl 
Lnglish version, an<l Note.'' u[ion the Text ot‘ the Inscription, 
have been printed a." the ]ireiiiniuary matter which forms tin 
subject of the following dissei i >.ions. The Memoir then f<»l- 
lows, of which the first live chapters have been received, and 
the first two are herewith printed. 'Hie remaining eliapters 
will be ])ublished with the least avoidable delay, and the wboh' 
will be printed eonseciitively, so as to form a comjilete work 
iijioii the Iiiseri])tion of liehistun and l*ersian Cuneiform 
VWulng.—El). 


St'plfmher, 184G 



'riUNSCaiPT AND VERBAL TRANSLATION 


rtrikanyAh^a XVI . Thatiya . Ddr(a)yawush . klishayathiya . y 
ipbc cQiiscrvaberiB. (?) Dicit Darius rex: quani' 

111 . tmnk\iifa . iniiwa . patikara . niyat'ish . visanahya . uta 
im bpectoH, has<iue effigies, non iliia injoriam facias, et 

in - - - juan^arahat'ish . A’urainazda . thiiwam . dushta . bi\ 
liniio(?) conserves,(?) Oromasdes tibi amicus fi- 

’icas'i^a, . (nyk . uta . daragam , jiwa . uta . tya . khunawahya * 
lutucrosa liat, et lougam letatem ngas, ct quod facis 


A'limmwzdn . dari'ut'huwn XVII . Thatiya . Dar(ii)yawush . k'hsha 
Oronmsdt'B prosperet. Dicit Darius rex: 

mmi . fifnm . iniiwa . patikara . winiya . visaiuihat'ish . iit 
ham- tabulam, basque effigies (tu) spectans Imdas, ot 

- - - w/yat‘ish . parikar^hya . A’urainaJtdatiya . jliata b 
non illas conserves, Oromasdes tibi iufensus 


(i . ma . Aiya . uta . tya . khunawahya . awatiya . A'uramazd 
■s no iiat, et quod facias id tibi Oromasd- 


Vnr . Thalxya . Dar(a)yawush . k’lisliayatliiya . imiya. niartiya .tyiya . 
Dicit Darius rex: hi (sunt) homines (|iii 

nhaUt . yata . adam . Giimatam . tyam . Maghum . awajhaiiam . 

erant cum ego Gomatum quern Magum occidissem, 


biitii . ada/.'iya (?) . imiya . martiya . tyiya . an’usbiya . man 
ibatur; solum (?) hi (crant) homines qui socii (fuere) inihi; 
[i.e. soli (?)] 

. V/s — . ahya . }mtra . Parsa . ndma - - - rahya 

s, iiys filius, Fersicus; Otane8(?) iiominatus 

'xiruwa . ndma . ii/tti’dlmniyaliyrf . pntra . Pfirm . - - - - - . na 
obryjis uomiuatus, Mardonii filius, Fersicus; Hydarncs 

‘uira . Pdrsa . - - - uklisba . luima . - - - - hyd . putra , Parsa 
ilius, Fersicus; Megabyzus iiomuiatus, Zopyri filius, Fersicus; 

- hyd . putra . Parsa XIX . Thatiya , Ddr{a)yawiish . k'hshdyathiya . 
filius, Fersicus. Dicit Darius rex: 



OP THE INSCRIPTION AT REIIISTUN. 
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.COL. V. 


I . I 


Thatt^a 

Dicit 


Ddr(A)\’Av/nsk 
Darius ^ 


2 ima . tj/a ad(im 

hoc (est) |quo(l ego 


a|:lumawam 

feci. 


3 ina . r - tliradam 

pcrfectioneu) 

4 Iluya . wajliimani . 

Siisiaiia 


k'h»hdp(ttldpa 

rex: 


tlm . k'hshaya 
rex 

rfrt//ydHsli . hu 
regio lioec 


f» wa . liac//r/ma . haniitriyji. abawn . y nutrtiya , - tRiiin(a) . nama . 'U 
mibi rebellis bcb.it; 1 homo - • iiuinia iiomiiiatus, Su- 


C wajiyd . mmin . ^^m/Aisbtaiu . sJc/mnawa . ]»asawa . ada 

siaiii ilium duceni constitucre; postoa ego 


7 m 


kiintm . frtiin/iayMn . 'Vicnjkam . y wrtrdya . Gubar ivwa 

vopius fiiiisi ad Susiniiatii; 1 homo Oobry:ui 


8 . llama . Pih'ga . iiiatni , /*^/daka . ixicaimhdm ! ^aatbislitani . akhu 
iiominatUK, Pcrsieus, inilii subjectiis, eum ilhirinn ducein coii- , 

9 nawam . \ta.sdwa . huma . G'ubar'waca . htdn . kdra. . asbiyawa . 

stitui; postea ilk* CiubryiiH emu eopiis prolicisci'batur 

10 'IJwajliajM . /iamar{u)naw . ulhwmxsh . hadd . /^am'itriyaibisli . pas 
Susiaium, priuliiiiii cuinmisit cum iiifcnsis; pos- 


11 awa ^ utasliiya - luarada . 

tea otilii - - (?) 

12 uta . . a»arhdt/n . nla. aiiiya . abi 

et c.'(])tivum fecit, ct lulduxit apud 

13 ya mam . . dabyii 

me; 

14 ush .jlmnam . awadasbt 

gio eo loco il- 

l.'i m . II . ThdOyn . 7^ft»‘(a)yawusU . k’lisliayathi 

luin occitli. (?) Dicit Darius rex; 

10 yii . a . ut.”! . dab A’uraiua 

• «t Oroinos- 

17 aya - . w’nsbna . A 

dcs gratis 0« 

18 'uramaw/rtba ^ thafisb . akbunawam 

roinamlis feci. 

19 III . Thatiya . Dar(n)yau>u9h . UhlUtdyathxy^ . hya . aparam . iina 

Dicit Darius rex; (iWe) qui postlioc hoo 
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TRANSCRIPT AND VERBAL TRANSLATION 


« 

20 m . ya - - - ----- hatiya . uta . jiwah(a) 

, et vitsB 

21 ya - IV . Thdtlya. . Dar(a)yawusli . k’hsh 

Dicit Doriua rex . 

2a ayatlii^fls a«//.iyawain . abiya . Sak 

* ego profcctus sum \crsus Sa- 

23 am - - - . Tigram . barat 

ciam Tigridem; servus (?) 

24 ya - -- -- -- -- - iya . abiya . darayam . a 

versus uiare 

lad] ■ 

2ft warn ..a. pisa . viyatara 

partun (?) tronsivi (?) 

20-------- - - - ajhanam . aniyam . aga 

occidi (?) hostfiiu captivvim feci(?) 

27 rbdyam - abiya . mam . ut 

ad me, et 

2JI rt ------- - /S^ar?<k’ha . nama . .awam . aga 

Sarucus noiuiuatus eumcaptivam foci(?) 

2'j rhayan - - - -- -- - awa<la . aniyam . mtath 

eu loco alium ducem (?) 

30 ishkmi - -- -- -- p am . aha . j)asawa . da 

crat; postca 

III------ - V. Thdlh/a . Dar(a)yawush . k’lishaya 

Dicit Darius rex; 

32 Ihiya nia , iiiya . A’uramjizd 

non Oromasdos 

33 . yadiya . washna . A’urama 

. grntid Oromas- 

34 . akhnnawani VI . Thdt 

dis fuci. Di- 

3.’> iya . Ddr(a)yatcush . k’hshdyathiya . - - - . A’liramazdam . yadata 
eit Darius rex; Orumosdem 

3G--.. - -- -- -- - . uta . jiwahya 

et vitu.‘ 

37 .. 


uta 

et 
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DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS. 

Marked A. 

. Adam . Dar(a)yawn 3 li . k’hsliayatliiya . wazarka . k’hsUaya 
Ego Doi'ius, ' n'x inagiius; rex 

tbiya . k’hsliayathiyunuui . k’lisbayathiya . Pursiya . k’lisli 
reguiu; rex * Persidls; tvx 


ayatliiya 


dabyunam 
proviuciarum ; 


Vislitftspaliyu . ]mira 
] ly&taspis filiiia; 


Arslmniiiliya . iiapsi . Ilak’hunianisliiya . TliJitna . Dar(:i) 
Arsaniis nepu^; AcIueniL'iicusis. J)icit Da- 

yawiisli . k’lisbayathiya . inaiia . pita . Vishtsispa . V 

rius rex: niilii ]>atur llyHtaKjH's; 

islitaspabya . ])ita . Arshaina . Arsb.’iinali) a . ])i 

ilystaspis pater Arbaiiie»>; Ansaniis pa- 


Ariy:iraiii(a)u.a 

Arianiiiiiios; 


. Cliislipish 
Tcispcs; , 

ThiUiya 

Dicit 


Cliisbpislialiya 

Teispis 

Diirf a)ya^vu!jl» 
Darius 


AriyarainpOiiabj a . pita 
Ariara'iiiiim pater 

. ])ita . Jlak’JianiaiiiHli 

patiT Aelia'ineneH, 

. k'bsliayatliiya . awabya 

rex: et 


ratiya 

wayam 

llak’bainunisliya 

w 

. tliabya 

ratiuno 

nos 

Aeliiemeucusos 


np- 

Tnabya 

hadia 

par’ll viyat 

amuta 

• 

pellumur; 

nb 

autiquu 

iiivictif?) 

(i)riumli(?)] 


amabya 

bacliii 

jiaruviyat 

byil 

ama 

sunius; 

al> 

nntirpio 

<juat 

nos- 

k’bam 

tnma 

k'bslii'iyatbiyu ’ . 

alia 

Tba 

trum 

stirps (crat,) 

regt:s 

fucrc. 

Di- 

ifiv&i • 

Dar(a)yawush 

. k'lisbayatbiya 

YYYY 

• YYYT • 

ma 

cit 

Darius 

rex: 

» 

mei 


aha 

fuere; 


wain 
HUB (aum) 

shayathiya 
• ges 


ltf’ni.aya . tj 

generis (sunt) 

k’hsbayatbiya . aha 
reges fuere; 

Yfllfy • dbuvitataranaiu 
U* diutisaime 

amabya 

sumiis. 


tyiya 

<|ui 


par uwa 
priua 


adam 


wayam 

nos 
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TUAXfiCniW AND VKBUAL TRANSLATION 


JMauked B . Marked C . 


• 

I vain 

Hie 

. Oiiina 

Gunia- 

• 

Ivam 

Hie 

Atr 

Atri- 

tus, 

liya . 
ijui 

Magluisli . a 
lilagus. 

ina 

nea 

• 

ndliu 

men- 


dUur'iijiya 
mcucUiciunt dixit; 


rujlya 
daciuni dixit; 


aAvatha 

ita 

. atliaha 
dicabat: 

. adarn . iia 
“fgo Bar- 

• 

awatha 

ita 


rt’iya 

tius 

. aiiuya 

Klim, 

. liya . Kh 
yui Cy- 

• 

athaha 
dicebat : 

a 

*'• 0 - 

uriish 
) ri 

. pntfa , 
tilius; 

adam . k’lisli 
ego 

dam 

go 

# 

k*h 

ayatiliyi 

ri*x 

:i . am'iya 

Slim,” 


.sliayati) 

ri'X 




1 

iva 


am' 


KUin 

iya . ’U 

Sii- 

\v«ijIliya * 

Kiauiv. ” 


ISfARKED D. 




. Ivam 

Hie 

Nat’itahira 
Natita hires 

. adhur'ujiya 

iiu'iulaciuni dixit 

awa 

itii 

tlia . athalia 
dicebat, 

adaiu 

“ ego 

. Nab 

Nabo 

iiklindaracliara 

oliodrossor 

• 

am'i 

sum, 

va . hva 

<D>i 

• 

Nabmiita 

Naiuuv- 

hya . pntfa 
di iilius, 

. a flam 
‘‘go 

. k'li 

shavatliiva 

• • 

rex 

am'iya 

sum 

B 

Ba- 

abiruwa 

b^loiiis.” 



a 


mmmm 
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Marked E. 


Marked F. 


. Ivaiii 
Hie 

wartisli 

ortes 

adliiir’ti 

mciidaviuin 

jiya 

dixit; 
tlia 


Frji- 

riira- 


jiwa 

itii 


attliiilia 
dicebat: 

K’lishathrita 

XattiriU'8 


iulaiii 

^ ^ mm 


am lya 


sum. 


U wak’lisliataraliya 
Cyiixuris 


. tu’maya 
e goncru; 

k’lishayathiya 


rex 


adaiu 

ego 

ain’iva 

sum 

. Ma- 

Me- 

diya 

due.” 


. Ivaju 

JVfartiya 

a 

Hie 

I^Tartius 

meu- 

(lliur’njiya 

> 4I 


daeiiun dixit 



watha 

atliaha 

* Hi 

itii 

dicebat: 

*‘e- 

(lam . ’ 

ITmanish . 

OHl'- 


OmuiicH 


iya . ’1 

■wajhiya . 

k’h 

mini, 

Susianu) 


sliayatliiya 




rex.” 


¥ 


Marked (1. 



I. 

— 

. Ivam 

t^hitra 


Marked II. 


Hie 

Sitra- 




tak’lima . 

adh 




tachnieH 

men- 

. Ivam 
Hie 


AValiya 

Veis- 

ur'iijiya 
dfwium dixit; 


/(lata 

• 

ndliu 

. awathii 

a 

dates 


nien- 

ita 

di* 

r’lijiva 

• 

awa 

tlialia , . adam 


dacitiin dixit; 

ita 

cobat: “ ego 


tlia 

atliaha 

ada 

k’hshayathi 



dicebat: 

“ ego 

rex 


m 

Bart'iya 

. a 

ya 

Asaga 


Dartius 



Sagar- 

m'iya 

. hya 

Kh 

rtiva 

•< • 

'Uwa 

sum. 

(jui 

Cy. 


Cya- 

unish 

juitfa 


k’hsliataraliya 


ri 

tiliuB; 


xaris 


. a (lam 

k’hhha 

. tu’may 



ego 


e geiie* 


yathiya 


am'iya 

sum.” 


* 

a 

rfe.” 


rex 


XXVI 


TitANSLATIOi# OF IKSCBIPTION AT BEHISTTTN. 


Marked I. 


Marked J. 


I vam 
Hie 


Arak'La 

Aracus 


iy;j. 

iitliiilia 

dieeljat: 


adhiir’itj 

uieiulaciuin 

awatlia 

ita 

. aduni 

“e;ro 


ehara 

hor 


Nalnilcliadara 

Nabociiodnjs- 

• • 

. am lya 

MUIIl, 


liya 

(|iii 

- 

Naljim 

Nabon- 

it:iliy<i(?) 

idi 

• 

pn 

llh- 

< rib 
iih; 

adam 

Ogl> 

k’hsh 

ayathiya 

rex 

- 

ain'inj' 

HUIU 


H.ihiriiwa 

Itabylonis.” 



Irani 

Hie 


Sani(?) 

Saru- 

Saka 

Scythieus. 


XX vu 


Etiglish Translation of the Inscription at Bchistun. 


[The following English tmiisintion was received from Major Rawlinson at an 
early period of his correspondence with the Society, and its insertion has boon 
rendered in some degree saperfluons, as a translation of each passage, with the 
grounds on which it rests, is given with great care and miimti'iiess in the fourth 
cliapter of Major llawlinson's r<>inarkH on the lnscri|)tiou. It has been thought, 
however, that it might be conveniently introdneed in this place, ns furnishing a 
connected view of the purjiort of the inscription g«'nernll\, without «'ntering upon 
any justification of the rendering, which will he given in the place which the 
Translator has assigned to it. As the luh'r translation had the benefit of Major 
Rawlinson's more deliberate rcvisjil, it received his final corrections. Theso have 
been applied also to the translation hen* iiiserfed, except in two instances inad> 
vertently omitted, as will In; subsequently noticed. The p:iragra]>h8 refer to the 
passages of the transcript eommoneiiig with Roman numerals. —En. ] 


('ohi’Arv [. 

I’ar. 1. I .am D.arliif!, tho "i-oal King, tin* Kitifij of Kings, the King 
of Persia, the King of (the (l(‘|MMnlent) jirovinrcs, the .son of Ilystaspes, 
tho _gran<l.s((n of Aiv:i.nio.s, lli<> Aeliaaiionian. 

Par. 2. Say-i Darius tin; Kini':—My fallier was HystHspos; of 
Ily-staspcs tlie father was Ar.«ann“'; of Ars.anies the father wa.s Ariyii- 
raninos; of Ariy.aramnos tlio fatlier Avas T(*ispe.s; of 'J’ei.sj)Os the father 
wa-s Acluemoncs. 

Par. 3. Says Darius tlio Kin;;:—On that account we have been 
called Acha'iiionjails; from anfitpiity wo have heou uii.siihdiicd (or we 
have descended); from antiipiity lho.se of our rma; have heen kings. 

Par. 4. Says Darius the Kin;;:—There are eight of my race who 
have been kings before me, I am tho ninth; for a very long time we 
have been king.s. 

Par. .5. Says Darius tlio King:—By tbo grace of Orinazd I am (I 
have become) king; Ormazil has granted inc' the em])iro. 

I’ar. <). Says Dai^is the King:- These are the couiitrie.s which have 
fallen into my band.s—by tin* grace of fJrmazd 1 have become king of 
them—PiTsia. Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Kgypt; those 
which are of the sea, Sparta and bniia; Armenia, C.appadocia, Parthia, 
Zarangta, Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiaiia, tho Sacfe, tho Satta- 
gydes, Arachosia, and the Mecians, the total amount being twenty-one 
(twenty-three 1) countries. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION OP 


Par 7. Says Darius the King:—These are the countries which 
liave come to mo ; hy the grace of Ormazd they have become subject 
to me—they have brought tribute to* me. That which has been said 
unto tliem by me, both by night and by <iay it has been performed by 
tluMii. 

I’iir. 8, Sa 3 's Darius the King:—Within these countries whoever 
was of the true faith, Itim have I cherished and protected; whoever 
was a heretic, him I liave rooted out entirely. By the grace of 
Ormazd these countries, therefore, being given to me, have rejoiced. 
As to them it has l)<*en said by mo, tlius lias it been done by them. 

I'ar. Says Darius the King:—Ormazd has granted mo the 
emiiire, Ormazd has brought help to mo until I have gained this 
enijiire. By the grace of Ormazd 1 hold thi.s empire. 

Par. 10. Says Darius the King:—This (or the following) (is) what 
was done liy mo, before 1 became king. He who was nameil Cani- 
bji^es (Kabujiya), the son of Cyrus of our race, h(> ^v{ls here king before 
me. There was of that Cambyses a brother uaiiicd Bartius; he was of 
tlie same father and motlier as Cambvses. Cambysos slew this Bartius. 
When Cambysos slew that Bartius the troubles of the state eca.sed 
which Bartius had excited. ('/) Tlien Cambyses proceeded to Kgypt. 
Wh<*n Cambyses ha<l gone to Kgyjit, the state became lieretical; then 
the lie became abounding in the land, both in Persia ami in Media, 
ami in the other provinces. 

Par. n. Says Darius the King:—Afterwards there was a eertain 
man, a Magian, named Goniatos. He arose from Pi.<siaehada, the 
mountains named Arakadres, from thence, on the 14th day of the 
month Viyakhna, then it Avas, as he arose, to the state lie thii.s falsely 
»I(‘cl:ircd: ‘'I am Bartius, the son of Cyrus, the hrother of Cambyses.” 
I'hoii the Avholo state became rebellious; from Cambysos it Avent oA^er 
to that (Bartius), boih Persia and Media, and the other provinces, 
ife seized the empire; on the .‘)th day of the month Garmajiada, 
then it was he thus seized the empire. AftcrAvnrds Cambyses, unable 
to endure his (misfortunes) died. 

Par. 12. Says Darius the King:—That crown, or empire, of which 
(loimites, the Magian, disjiossesscd Canib^mcs, that crown had been in 
‘mr family from the ohien time. After Gonulfits the Magian bad 
<Iispossesscd Cambyses of Persia and Media and the dependent pro¬ 
vinces, he did according to his desire, he became king. 


.Par. 13. Says Darius the King:—There Avas iiot a man, neither 
i or,Sian, nor Median, nor anj' one of our family, who would dis- 
l>iiSsess of the empire that Gomates, the Magian. The state feared 
resist him. He would frequently address the state, which knew 
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the old Bartius, for that reasion he would addrc(«s tho stato, saying, 

. “ Beware lest it regard mo as if I w’cro not Bartius tho son of Cyrus.” 
There was not any ono bold ci#ugh to oppose liimj every one was 
standing obodioutly around Gjmiatos the Magian until I arrived. 
Then I abode in the worship of Orinazd; Orinazd brought help to 
me. On the 10th d|y of the inoiilli nagayadi.sh, then it was, with tho 
men who were my well-wishers, I sl('w that Gonuites, the Magian, 
and the ehiof men who were his followers. The fort named SikUi- 
khotes, in the district of Media, named Ni.sma, thei(* I slew him; I 
di.sjmssessod him of the »Mn]>ire. By the grata* (»f Orjuazd 1 became 
king; Ormazd granted mo the seeptre. 

Tar. 14. Says Darius the King:—Tho crown that bad been wrested 
from our race, tliat I recovered. I cslablishod it Jirnilv; tis in tho 
days of old; thus I did. The rites Avhich (ioniates tho Magian 
had introduced, I j>roliibited. 1 rein.stituted for tho stat«' the sacred 
chaunts and (sacrilicial) worshiji, ami confided them to tho families 
which Gomates the Magian had «Ieprivo«l i>f tln».se ollices. I firmly 
o.stablished the kingdom, both Pewsift and Mojlia., and the other pro¬ 
vinces; as in the days of old; thus I re.stored that which hud been 
taken away. By the grace of Ormazd I <lid this. I laboured until 
I had firinlv established our family as in tin* (lavs of old. 1 laboured, 
by the gnice of Ormazd, (in order) that fJonuHes the Magijyi might 
not su])ersede our ramily. 

Par. Ij. Says Darius the King:—This is that which 1 did after 
that 1 became king. 

Par. 10. Says Darius the King:—’IN'hen I had slain Gomates tho 
Magian, then a certain man, named Atrines, the son of OjiadarmcH, 
he arose; to the state of Susiana he thus said ; “I am King of Susiana.” 
Then the peojdcj of Susiana became nibcllious; they went over to that 
trines; ho became King «d' Susiana. And a ccrlain man, a Baby¬ 
lonian, named '.atitabirus, the .'•on of yhina.he arose. Tho 

state of Babylonia he thus falsely addrc.ssed: “1 am Xabokhodros.sor, 

the son of Nabonidus.” Then the entire Babylonian state went over 

* * 

to that Natitabirus. Babylon became rebellious. Ho (Natitabirus) 
seized the government of Babylonia. 

Par. 17. Says Darius the King:—Then I .sent to Susiana; that 
Atrine.s was brought to me a prisoner. I slew' him. 

Par. ]H. Says Darius the King:—Then I jintceeded to Babylon 
(marehing) again.st that Natitabirus, W'ho was eallcd Nubokhodrossor. 
The force-s of Natitabirus held the Tigris; there they had eonie, and 
they had boats. Then I plaeed a dctaclmicnt on raft-ss I brought the 
enemy into difficulty; 1 lumulted the enemy’s position. Ormazd 
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hrmight help to mo; by tho grace of Ormazd I succeeded in passing tne 
Tigris. Then I entirely defeated tho army of that Natitabirus. On the 
27 til day of the montli of Atriyata, Aon it was that wo thus fought. 

Par. IJ). Says Darius tho King:—Then I inarched again-^t Babylon. 
Wlioii J arrived near Babylon, tho city named Ziizana, upon tho 
Kiijdirfites, there that Natitabirus, who was called Nabokhodro.ssor, 
catiio M'itli a force before mo offering battle. Then we fought a battle. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by tho grace of Ormazd, I entirely 
defeated the force of Natitabirus. Tho enemy was driven into the 
water; tho water destroyed them. On the 2nd day of the month 
Aiioiiiaka, then it wa.s that Ave thus fought the liattlo. 

(End of Column No. I, which extends to ninety-six lines, and the 
writing of Avhich i.s generally in good preserA'ation.J 

ConiJATN II, 

I’ar. 1. Say.s Darius tho King:—Thou Natitabirus, Avith tho horse¬ 
men Avho AA'cro faithful to him, fled to Babylon. Then I iirocecded to 
Babylon ; 1 both took Babylon !fnd seized that Natitabiru.s. Aftcr- 
Av:irds I kIoav that Natitabirus at Babylon. 

Par. 2. Says Darius tho King:—Whilst J Avas .at Babylon the.so 
are the countriivs Avhieh reA’olfed against me: Pcr.si.s, Susiana, Media, 
Assyrioig^nnenia, Parthia, Margiaim, Sattagydia, and Sacia. 

P.ir. 3. Says D.arins the King:—A certain man named Martins, 
the sitii of Sisicres; a ei(.y of I’er.sia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt; 
lie rose up; to the state of Su.siana. he thii.s said: “I am Oinanes, the 
King of Susiana.” 

Par. 4, Says Darius tho King:—Upon this (?) 1 AA'as moving a 
little way in the direction of Susiana; then tho Siisi.ans, fearing (?) 
from mo, seized that Martins avIio A\’a.s their chief, and they slew 
him. (?) 

Par. 5. Says Darius the King:—A certain man named 'Phraortes, 
a. JMediaii, ho rose uji; to the state of Media ho thus said: “I am 
Xathrite.'<, of tho race of Cyaxaves." Then the Median forces, Avhich 
A\ere at home, (?) revolted against me. They Avent over to that 
Phraorlcs ; ho became King of Media. 

Par. C. Says Darius the King:—The army of Persians and Mede.s 
flial. was AA'itli me (on serA’iee) that remained faithful to me. Then I 
M'lit forth the.se troops, llydarnes by name, a Persian, one of my 
.'■iihjecrs, him 1 apjiointed their lca<ler. I thus addressed thorn: “Hap- 
I>iiie>,'. attend ye; smite that Median State which does not acknoAvledge 
mo. 'I’licn that Hydarnes marched with his army. When he reached 
Media, a city of Media named Ma.. there ho engaged the 
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Medes. He who was leader of tho Modes could not at all resist him. (?) 
Onnasd bronjjht help to me; hy tho grace of Oniiazd, tho troops of 
llydarncs entindy defeated the ffehol army. On tho (»th <lay of tho 
month Ansimaka, then it was that tho battle was thus fought by 
them. Afterwards my forces remaiuod at Kapada, a district of 
Media, according to my or<ler, (?) until I myself arrived in Media. 

Par. 7. Says Darius tlio King:—Then Dndarses by name, an 
Armenian, ono of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. 1 thus said to 
him: ‘'Greeting to thee, tlie rebel state that does not obey me, smite 
it.” TJjen Dadarses marched. When he rea<'he<l Armenia, then the 
rebels, having c(dlecteil, <'anic before I>ad:jrses arraying their battle. 

.by name a village of Armenia, there they engaged. Ormazd 

brought help to me; by the gnice <*f Ormaztl, my forces entirely 
d(!f«‘ated that rebel army. On tlie Stii day of the month Thnrawuhara, 
then it was a battle Avas thus fought by them. 

Par. 8. Says Darins tho King:—For the sccomi time the rebels, 
having collected, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. The fort 
of Anncnia named Tigra, there they engaged. i Ormazd brought hclji 
to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my tifK)])s <‘ntircly defeated that 
rebel anny. On the IHtli day of tlu^ month of Tlinrawaharn, then it 
VA'as that the battle Avas tlius fought by tliem. 

Par. f). Says Darius the Kl»ig:--For the third time t]4ll>l%bcls 
having assembled, retunu'il before Dadarres arraying battle. A fort 

of Armenia named.tliere they enga.ge<l. Ormazd brought 

lielp to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my fom'.s entirely defeated tho 
rebel tn)n]ts. On the Otli day of the month Thaigarehl.sh, then it Avas 
a battle AA-as thus fouglit by them. AfterAAards Dadarses remained 
away from me.until I reached Media. 

Par. 10. Says Darius the King:—Tlien he avIio was named 
Vomise.s, a Ihrsian, one of my servants, him 1 sent to Armenia. Thus 
1 sai<l to him: “ Hail to thee, the rebel state Avhich docs not acknow¬ 
ledge my authority, bring it under submission.” Then Voniises 
inarched forth. When he had reached Armenia, then the rebclH, 
liaA’iri"' asseinhled, came again before Vomises in order battle. A 

district of Assyria named.there they engaged. Ormazd 

brought help to me; by the, grace of Ormazd, niy forces entirely 
defeated that rebel army. On the i.'5th d:!y of the month Anilniaka, 
then it w'as a battle Avas thus fought by them. 

Par. 11. Says Darins the King:—For the secoml lime tho rebels 
having a.ssembled, came before Vomises in battle-array. The district 
of Anncnia, named Otiara, there they engaged. Onnaztl hionght help 
to mo; by the grace of Ormazd, my forcc.s entirely defeated that 
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rebel army. In tlic iiiontli Tburawahara, upon the festival, (?) thus 
M'iis a battle fuu;(lit by them. Afterwards Voniises remained in 
AntnMiia, apart from nic, until 1 reached Media. 

j’ar. VI. Says Darius the Kiti^:—Then I <lepartcd’‘: from Babylon 
I j>roe(U!ilod to jVledia. When I reached Media, a city of Media, 
uaiiM-d (Tiidrusia., thcTo tliat I’hraortes, Vrdio was called Kin^ of Media, 
canie with an army before me in battle-array. Then we joined 
battle. Orma.z<l broii;^ht hcl[» to mo; by the grace of Orniazd, I 
entirely dehiated the forces of J’hraorte.s. On the 2()tli day of the 
month of A.skhaiia, (?) then it was we thus fought the battle, 

I’ar. 13. Hays Darius the King:—Then that Phraorte.'^, with the 
liorseiiien who were faithful to him, tied from thence to the district of 
Media, named Rhages. Subseijuently I desj;atchod forces in pursuit, 
by whom Pliraortcs was taken and brought before me. X cut off 
both his nose and ears and his lips, (?) and 1 brought him to 

. He was held chained at my door; all the kingdom beheld 

him. Aftciwards at Kcbatana, then' 1 had him crucified; (?) and the 
men who were his chief followers at Ecbataiia, in the citadel I im- 
jmsoned (?) them, ♦ 

Par, 14. Says ])ariu.s the King:—A certain man, named Sitra- 
tacliuie.s, a Sagartiaii, he rebelh'd agjiinst me. To the .State he thus 
said: “I am the King of .Sagarlia. J am of the race of Gyaxares.” 
Then I sent forth an army com])osed of Persians and Medians. A 
mat! iianied Camaspates, a Median, one of my sidyects, him 1 appointed 
tlu'ir leader. Thus 1 ad<lres.sed them: “Hail to ye, the State which is 
in revolt, which does not acknowle<lge me, smite it.” Then Camasjuites 
marched wdth his army. He fought a battle with Sitratachmes. 
Orma/.il brought help to me; by the grace of Orniazd, my troops 
mitirely defeated the rebel army, and took SitratachiiK'.s, and brought 
him before me. Then I cut off his nose and his ears, and 1 brought 

him t(». Ho w’us kept ehaiiied at my door. (?) All the 

kingdom hoheld him. Afterwards 1 had him crucified (?) at Arbela. 

Par. l.b Savs Darius the King:—This is that (which) was done 
by me in Media. 

Par. 1(i*. Says Darius the King:—[The rest of this paragraph is 
illegible ill the Persian inscription, except in a few detached words. 
A connected tramslatiou is given from ihe Median transcript which is 
l»erfc(*t|. Parthia and Hyrcania {Wat'kiin in the Persian, Vehhdniya 
in ilic Median) revolted against me; they ilcclared for Phraortes. 
II} >taspes, who was my father, the Parthian forces rose in rebellion 


1 TIic Latin shouKt have been corrected from demum to abii 
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iigninst him. Then IJydtiispcs "with tho tio<)))s wlio roinainoil faithful 
t(> him marched forth, llyspaodtisji, a town of Parlliia, there ho 

oii^a^cJ tho rc‘l»elfi. Ormazd brought. holj>.hy the jjrsvco 

of Ormazd, Hy.stas])cs (Mitirely dofoated tho rohol army ; on the 22nd 
day of the month of Viyakhua, (V'iyahiui'^ in tho Median) then it was 
tho battle was thud fought by thorn. 

[End of Column ll.,wlii(*h cxtemld like tlio preceding to ninety-six 
lines. The writing is a gooil deal injured by a li.ssuro iu the rock 
which extends tlic whole length of tho tablet. | 


Coi.e.MX ni. 

Par, 1. Says Darius the King:—Then I .sent from lUiagoa a Per 
sian army to Hy.sta.'^ju'.'^. Wlnai tliat army ri*ach(’d Hy.st.a.spes, he 
marcheil forth witli those troo]>.«i. The city of I’arthia miiiiod Pati- 
gapana, there, he fought with tlu' rebels. Ormazd brouglit help to 
me; by the grace of Ormazd, llystaspes entirely dt'foated that rebel 
army. On the 1st d.iy of the month of Garma])ada, then it was the 
battle wsis thus fought by them. s 

J*ar. 2. Say.s D.-iriu'' the King;—Then tlic province .submitted 
to me. This i.s what was done l»y me iu J’arlhia. 

Par. o. Say.s Dariii'- ihe King*'l’he proviiiee named Murgiatia, 
that revolted (/) .‘igain.si me. A certain man named Phraates, the 
Margiaxis made him their leader'. 'I'lien J .s«>iiL to him one who was 
mimed l)adarse.s a Persian, one of my siihjeef.«j, ami tin? Satnip of 
Bactria. Thus said T to him: “ Hail to* tliee; allaf:k lliat province 
wliicli doe.s not acknowledg(! me.” Then Dadarses marched with his 
forces; ho joined I)atth! with the Margiaii.^!. Ormazd Itrought help to 
me; by tho grace of Ormazd my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
armv. On the 2.’h’il day of the month Atriyatiya, tiien it was the 
Kattle was- thus fouglit hy them. 

J*ai. 1. Says Darius the King;—Then the province .siihmittcd to 
mo. This is what wa.s done by im* iu Jhictria. 

Par. o. Says Darius tbe King:—A ecrtaiii man named Veisdates; 
a city named Tiirba, in the di.'-trict of 3*er.>>ia, named ^'utiy;i, there ho 
<l\velt. He ro.se up a .second lime; to tho state of J*ersia lie tliu.s said: 

i am Bartius, thf? .son of Cyrus."' Then tho Persian forces, which 
were at home being rcmovi*d {{) from connexion witli me, they revolted 
again-st mo. Tliej'went over to that V^ei-srlatc.'s; he became king of 
Persia. 

Par. (1. Say.s Darius the King:—Then 1 .seiitdbrtli the Persian and 

« 

* Majiir Riiwlin.sou HuliKf'f|TicntIy reads this, “a certain man mimed Pbrautes, 
a Warjjiaii, they made him their leader.” 
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Median fozcee tv^tch were mth me. Axtabardee by nmne, ^e 0 f my 
servants, him I appointed their chief. Aaolher Persian force proceeded' 
after me to Media. Then Artabardes, with hie troops, marched to 
Persia. 'When he reached Persia, a city of Persia named Raoha^ there 
that Veisddtes, who was called Bartins, came with a force before 
Artabardes in battle-array. Then they joined battle. Omasd brought 
help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the 
army of Veisddtes. On the 12th day of the month Thnrawtihara^ then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 7. Says Darius the King;—Then that Veisddtes, with the 
Iiorsenicu who remained staunch to him, fled from thence to Pisaiaebddd. 
From that place, with an army, he came back arraying battle before 
Artabardes. Tlie mountains named Parga, there they fought. Ormazd 
brought help to mo^’ by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the army of Voisdates. On the 6th day of the month of 
Garmapada, then it was that the battle was thus fought by thmn. 
Both that Veisdates they took, and also they took the men who were 
bis principal adherents. 

Par. 8. Says Darius the King;—Then that Veisddtes, and the men 
who were his chief followers, the town of Persia named Chadidia, 
there I impaled (1) them. ^ 

Par. 9. Says Darius the King:—That Veisddtes, who was called 
Bartins, ho sent troops to Arachotia, against one named Vibanus, a 
Persian, one of my servants and Satrap of Arachotia, and he appointed 
a certain man to be their leader. He thus addressed them ;* “ Hail to 
ye; smito Vibanus, and that State which obeys the rule of King 
Darins.” Then those forces marched which Veisdates had sent against 
Vibanus, preparing for battle. A fort named Capiscania, there they 
fought an action. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormazd, my troops cptirely defeated that rebel army. On the 13th 
day of the month Andmaka, then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them. 

Par. 10. Says Darius the King:—Another time, the rebels having 
assembled, came before Vibdnus, offering battle. The district named 
Gadytia, there they fought an action. Ormazd brought help to me; 
by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel army. 
On the 7th day of the month Viyakhna, then it was the battle was 
thus fought by them. 

Par. 11. Says Darius the King:—Then that man who was the 
leader of those trooptf which Veisddtes had sent against Yibdmto, 
that leader with the horsemen who were frithfol to him fied awajrl A, 
fort of Araohotiai) named Arshdda, he went beyond 3tat ptitoe. 
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b» troo|M marolied in pozBuit, [or to NipftUTO*] 
be took fahn, ftiid Blew tbe men who were Ms chief followers. 

Bsr. 12. Says Darios the King:-^Then the province sobmiUed to 
me. Tlris is what was done by me in Araohotia. 

Pair. 13. Says Darias the King:—^Whilst 1 was in Perria &nd 
Media, for the second time the Babylonians revolted against me. A 
certain man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Nafiditus, he rose 
up; a district of Babylon named DobAfia, from thence he arose; he thus 
falsely proclaimed: ^*1 am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidns.** 
Then the Babylonian state revolted against me; it went over to that 
Aracos; he seized on Babylon; he became King of Babylonia. 

Far. 14. Says Darias the King:—Then 1 sent troops to Babylon. 
A Median of the name of Intaphres, one of my servants, him 1 
appointed their leader. Thus I addressed them: ** Hail to ye, smite 
that Babylonian state, which does not acknowledge me.'’ Then 
Intaphres with his force marched tu Babylon. Ormazd brought help 

to me; by the grace of Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon. 

On the 2nd day of the month.tlien it was ho thus ..... 

[The three last lines are entirely lost in the Persian, with the exception 
of the concluding words, then he was killedand I have not the 
Median translation of this part of the inscription.] 

[End of Column Ill., containing ninety>two lines.] 

CoLtmN IV. 

Par. 1. Says Darias tho King:'—This is what was done by me in 
Babylonia. 

Par. 2. Stkys Darius tho King:—[This column is throughout greatly 
defaced; in many parts the writing is wholly obliterated, and can only 
be conjecturolly restored; tho translation, therefore, is given with 
mu6h less confidence than that‘of the preceding columns]. Tliis is 
what I have done. By tho grace of Ormazd, Lave I done every thing. 
As the provinces revolted against me, I fought nineteen battles. By 
the grace, of Ormazd, I smote them, and I made nine kings captive. 
One was named GomAtes, the Magian; he was an impostor: he Baid^ 
am Bartius, the son of Gyms;” he threw Persia into revolt. One^ 
an impoBior, was named Atrines, the Susiau; he thus said, “lam the 
king o{ Sttsiana;” he caused Susiana to revolt against me. Oae was 
named Naritabirus, a native of Babylon; he was an impostor: he Hbns 
said, “lam Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidnshe caused B^hy> 
Ipaia to revolt. One was an impostor named Martios, the Permaus hf 
thus said, “lam Qman.eS;the King of Susiaiia;’' he threw 
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reljellion. Ono was named Phraortes, tlie Median j he assumed a false 
charactet: he thus said, “ I am Xatlirites, of the race of Cyaxares;” he 
pcrsusided Media to revolt. One was an impostor named Sitratachmes, 
a native of Sagartia; lie thus said, “ I am the King of Sagartia, of the 
race of Cyaxares;” he headed a rebellion in Sagartia. Ono was an 
impostor named Phraates, a Margian: he thus said, “ I am the King 
of Margianaho threw Margiana into revolt. One was an impostor 
named Veisdates, a Persian: ho thus said, “I am Bartius, the son of 
Cyrus;” he headed a rebellion in Persia. Ono was an impostor named 
Aracus, a native of Armenia; ho thus said, am Nabokhodrossor, 
the son of Nabonidus;” he throw Babylon into revolt. 

Par. 3. Says Darius the King:—These nine kings I have taken in 
these battles. 

Par. 4. Says Darius the King:—These are the provinces which 
became rebellious; the Evil one (?) createil lies, that they should 


deceive the state; afterwards.caiuscd.to be subdued 

by me. (?) As it was desired by me, thus.did. (?) 


Par. 5. Says Darius the King:—Thou, whoever may be king here¬ 
after, exert thyself to put dovii lying; the man who may be heretical, 
him entirely destroy. If it shall be thus kept up, (?) my country shall 
remain entire (or prosperous). 

Par. 6. Bays Darius the King:—This is what I have done. By 
tJio grace of Ormaxd, have I achieveil the performance of the whole. 
Thou whoever hereafter mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known to 
thee, that w'hich has been done by me, that it has not been falsely 
rtdatod. (?) 

Par. 7. Says Darius the King:—Ormazd is my witness, (?) that 
this record (?) I have faithfully made of the performance of the 
whole. 

Par. 8. Says Darius the King:—By the grace of Ormazd, there is 
much else that has been done by me that upon this tablet has not been 
inscribed; on that account it lias not been inscribed, lest he who 
nmy hereafter picruse this tablet, to him the many deeds (?) that have 
been done by me elsewhere, it should seem that they are falsely 
recorded. (?) 

Par. .0. Says Darius the King:—Those who have been former 
kings in Persia in succession, (?) to them is it done, .as by me, by the 
grace of Ormazd has been the performance of the whole, so it has been 
recorded. (?) 

Par. 10. Says Darius the King:—Be it known to thoc, my suc¬ 
cessor, (?) that w'liicb has-been done “by me, thus publicly, (?) on that 
account that thou conceal not. If thou publish this tablet to the 
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world, (?) Ormazd shall be a friend to thee, and may thy offspring be 
numerous, and mayest thou be long lived. 

Par. 11. Says Darius the King:—If thou shalt conceal thid record, 
thou shalt not be thyself recorded; (?) may Ormazd be thy enemy, 
and mayest thou be childless. 

Par. 12, Says Darius the King:—This is what I have done; the 
performance of the whole, by the grace of Ormazd, I have achieved it. 
Ormazd has brought help to me, and the other gods which are (brought 
help to me). 

Far. 13. Says Darius the King;—On that account Ormazd brought 
help to me, and the other gods which are, (because) that I was not a 

heretic, nor was I a liar, nor was I a tyrant.My offspring 

above their place (?), above.by me with the tribes. 

was done. Whoever wm an evil doer, (?) him I entirely destroyed. 
[These lines are much defaced.] 

Par. 14. Says Darius the King:—Thou whatsoever king who 
mayest be hereafter, the man who may be a liar, or who may be an 
evil doer (?), do not cherish them; (?) cost thorn out into utter perdition. 

Par. 1,'5. Says Darius the King;—Thou whosoever hereafter mayest 
behold this tablet which 1 have iuscribod, and those figures, beware 
lest thou dishonour them; as long as thou preservest them, so long 
shalt thou be preserved. (?) 

Par. 16. Says Darius the King:— As long as thou mayest behold 
this tablet and these figures, thou mayest not dishonour them; and if 
from injury thou shalt preserve them, (?) may Ormazd bo a friend to 
thee, and may thy offspring bo numerous, aud mayest thou be long 
lived; aud that which thou mayest do may Ormazd bless for thee in 
aftertimes. 

Par. 17. Says Darius the King:—If seeing this tablet and these 
figures, thou shalt dishonour them, and if from injury thou mayest 
not preserve theiu, may Ormazd thy enemy,* and mayest thou be 
childless; aud that which thou mayest do, may Ormazd spoil for thee. 

Par. 18. Says Darius tho King;—These ore the mon who alone (?) 
were there when I slew Gomates, tho Magiaii, who was called Bartius. 
These alone (?) are the men who were my assistants. [Tho names are 
almost obliterated in the Persian, and several of them are imperfect in 
the Median. I have been able, however, to recover the following'.] 

Intaphernes by name, tho son of Hys.. a Persian; Otanes 

by name, the son of.. a Persian; Gobryds by name, the son 

of Mardunius, a Persian; Hydarnes by name, the son of., a 


* See Kotea to (he Conriform Text 
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Persian; Megabysus by naTne^ the son of Zopyrus, a P^sian; Aspa* 
lliines by name, the son of.a Persian. 

[There is one more Paragraph in Column IV., consisting of six 
lines, which is entirely obliterated in the Persian, and appears to be 
without any Median translation.] 

[End of Column IV., which contains ninety-two lines, the greater 
part lamentably injured.] , 


Column V. 

Of the thirty-firo lines which compose a supplomentaiy half 
column, it is impossible to give a complete translation, one side of the 
tablet being entirely destroyed. Prom such portions as are decypher- 
ablo it appears to contain an account of two other revolts; one in 

Snsiana, conducted by a man named.imini; and the other 

by Saruk’Iia., the cliief of the Sacm, who dwelt upon the Tigris. 

Darius employed Gubar’uwa (Gobryas), the Persian, against the 
former rebel, and he marche<l in person against the latter, having pre¬ 
viously returned from Media to Babylon. The details of the cam¬ 
paigns cannot be recovered, but they botli terminated successfully. 

The inscription then concludos with further thanksgivings to 
Orinazd, and injunctions to the posterity of Darius to preserve unin¬ 
jured the memorial of his deeds. 

The events deserihod in the supplemental column must have taken 
place during the process of engraving the preceding record, and after 
the tablet containing the sculptured figures was finished. By a further 
smootliening of the face of the rock, Darius was enabled to add the 
Socan Saruk’ha, whotn ho had defeated in person, to his exhibition of 
raptivo figures, but there was no room in the tablet for the figure of 
tlio Susiau rebel, who was discomfited by his lieutenant Gobryas. 

Tt'amlcUion of the deUiched Inscriptions which are ajjpended to each 
of the Figures exhibited on the Upper Triumphal Tablet. 

Above the head of Darius is an inscription of eighteen lines, 
marked A. in the Engraving, containing an exact copy of the four first 
paragraphs of Column I., which have been already given. The 
writing is perfect, and the portions, therefore, of the lower tablet 
wliich have beou effaced, can be determinately restored. It is need¬ 
less, I conceive, to repeat the translation. 

A Median translation, also quite perfect, adjoins the Persian 
original; but the Babylonian transcript is w'antiug. 
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B. Tablet attached to the prostrate figure on which the victor king 
tramples:— 

*^This Gomdtcs, the Magian, was an impostor; he thus declared, 
* I am Bartius, the son of Cyrus. 1 am the King.’ ” 

C. Adjoining the first standing figure- 

This Atriues was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘lam King 
of Susiana.’ ” 

D. Adjoining the second standing figure:— 

“ This Natitubirus was an impostor; ho thus declared, ‘ I am 
Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am King of Babylon’.’ ” 

E. Adjoining tho third standing figure (the Persian legend is 
engraved on the body of the figure):— 

“ This Phraortes was an impostor; ho thus declared, ‘ I am 
Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxarcs; I am King of Media.’ ” 

F. Above the fourth standing figure:— 

“This Martius was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Omanes, 
the King of Susiana.* ” 

G. Adjoining tho fifth standing figure:— , 

“This Sitratachmos was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am 
•King of Sagartia, of tho race of Cyaxares.’ ” 

H. Adjoining tho sixth standing figure:— 

“This Veisdates was an impostor; ho thus declared, *I am 
Bartius, tho son of Cyrus. I am the King.’ ” 

I. Adjoining tho seventh .standing figure:— 

“This Aracus was an impostor; he thus dcclareil, ‘I am Nabo- 
khodrussor, tho son of Nabonidus. I am the King of Babylon.’ *' 

J. Adjoining tho eighth standing figure:— 

“This Phraates was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am the 
King of Margiana.’ ” 

K. Above the ninth or supploinontal figure with tho high cap. 

“ This is Saruk’ha, tho Sacau.” 

t The name of Nebuchadrezzar is written indlfTcreutly Nahu^Aadracliar and 
NabuArAudradiar. 
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the surface of the rock to trace the writing eontinnonsly through the 
fissure; the only letter to which any doubt attaches is the final yyy 


in agaldi in line 21. The character in tgand, in line 23, is sus¬ 
picious, but its existence was verified by me by repeated examination. 
Line 26.—The restoration yy addraya, is given with 

some confidence, as the space is only sufficient for two letters, and the 
term, which is of very common employment, is the only word in the 
inscriptions ending in draya. In the last word of the 9th paragraph 
the letter is very doubtful; the form of the character cannot bo 


at all traced on the rock, and I have nothing to guide mo in the 
restoration, but grammatical propriety. 

Line 27.—The restorations on the left hand of tho tablet as far as 
line 41 are generally borne out by the context; but some of them 
rc<|uirc especial explanation: on the right hand of tho present line, in 

pariwa, tho letters ^ are hardly distinguishable, but I find the 
same reading given by me conjccturally, in three copies of tho para.- 
graph taken by me at different periods. 

Lino 29. The letter on the edge of the fracture can bo 

identified, but ^ ^ are conjectural restorations. 

Lino 30.—In line 40 we have tho termination of the word hrdld, 


which enables mo to supply tho two letters ^lyy yyy lost in tho fracture 
on tho left hand. 

Line 32.—I take tho third letter yyy from tho inscription of 
Nakhsh-i-llustani*, whore, in lino 45, wo have tho word az{a)dd in a 
perfect form, and where, in lino 43, tho same reading may be restored 
with tolerable certainty. There is no other word of four characters 
ending in zadd. Tho ■open space in awajhata is incorrect. Remark 

also tho want of a final m in this word, which may be either a 
dialectic irregularity, or want of accuracy on the part of the artist. 

Lino 37. The restoration of yyy is given on the authority 
of lino 42, column 3, whore the name of Piskiyd'itwddd again occurs. 
It is just possible that the sign of disjunction ^ may intervene be¬ 
tween viya and k'kanahya; indeed, in one copy I have thus sepaUlted 
the words; but as we have the entire name Viyak’knahya in line 67 
of the 3rd column (doubtful in tho Persian, but perfect in another 


‘ See Lassen's Zeitsehzifl;, page 179. 
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passage of tlie Median transcript), I believe I am justified in employing 
the same orthography in tliis passage. If viya, moreover, were a verb, 
and K'kana the name of a month, the former tonn would require the 
temporal augment. 

Line 40.—On the rock the word alnya is written ^ 

I have not boon able to show this in my copy, but it is of less 
consequence, as the blank spaces were evidently never lettered, owing 
to unoveuness in the surface of the rock. 

Line 46.—There is some doubt whether there may not have been 
a letter before the at the commencement of the line. In the first 
copy which T took I left a vacant sjawe for ono character, but on 
re-c.vamination the hrokou part apj)earod never to liave been lettered. 

Prom line 47 to lino 62, the w-riting is beautifully perfect; in all 
this space, the only letter wliicli is suhjoct to douht is tho 
in darshama, in line .'50: tliis character on the rock has tho appearance 
of hut as the wonl darshama occurs in connexion with darugd 

in lino 67 of the 4tli column, and as it is also fo4ind in lines 19 and 20 
of tho mutilated inscription of Nakhsh-i-Hustfim‘, I have no doubt 
that r i.*? the correct reading. 

Lino 66.—The two last letters ^ may bo depended on, not- 
withstiinding tbe surfacb of the rock is a good deal abraded. 

Line 64.—I believe that the imperfect letter in viyutrdrayani is' 

fc: . 

^ and not but the rock is too much hrokcri to admit of a cer¬ 
tain identification. The two last letters in tho lino arc almost entirely 
lost; I examined them repeatedly under different lights and thought I 
could trace tho form of in the first, but the ro.storation of the other 
to ^ is entirely c(injectural. 

Line 67.—In viithihhlichd the letter TT is extremely doubtful 
upon the rock, and the restoration is rendered still more uncertain, by 
the obscurity of the sense. 

Line 66.—The context fully supports the restoration of tho letter 
yi*- both in Mddamchd and VdrmmcliA. 

Line 67.—Tho word pr'nwam.'icJiiya occurring in two other pas¬ 
sages in this paragraph (lines 63 and 69), tho doubtful letter may 

certainly be given as The two la»st letters ET are restored 

> I quoto from Westergaard's MS. LasHen has the commoscemeut of the 
iascriptiou in his Zcitadirift, page 120. 
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on the authority of line 62, where the word pardhartam h found in a 
perfect state. 

Line 68.—^As IrnmataMliihiya occurs again in line 70, I have no 
hesitation in restoring ^ ^ 

Line 69.—Several of the letters in pr’uwamachiya may be indis¬ 
tinctly traced upon the broken surface of the rock. The letters on 

the extreme right of the column ^ alone require to be entirely 

restored. 

Prom lino 69 to line 76, the restorations, consisting of four or five 
letters in each line, are given with entire confidence; the construction 
being simple, and the context clearly indicating the words that are 
required to complete the sense. 

Line 77.—The blank space in the name of the father of JV'a^itetbira 
is sufficient for two letters, but I have no clue to their identification. 

In the four following lines the forms of all the letters may be 
traced with sufficient clearness to establish their identity. The ortho¬ 
graphy of Hdhir'uviya in line 79, which is alone much defaced, is 
supported by a reference to line 77 of this column, to lines 77 and 80 
of column 3, and lino 13 of column 4. 

Lino 82 is much mutilated. The characters ^ 
are partially visible on the broken surface of the rock, but it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain from the writing in its present state, whether the sign 
^ intervenes between /jasta and dnayaJtn^ or whether hmtdnayatd is to 
bo read as a single word. I have adopted the reading of haMa dnayatd 
on the authority of paragraphs 13 and 14 of the 2nd column, where 
the terms are employed singly in passages of similar import. The 

restoration of ^ ^ y(y\ ►yyy ^ at the end of the line has 

nothing to support it beyond a corresponding form of expression in 
those paragraphs; and as I observe that in my rough copy I have 
particularly noted the broken space to be alone sufficient for five 
letters, it is, I think, subject to doubt. 

Lino 84,—Fop the restoration of in aynhatd, see a 

similar fonn of expression in lino 54 of column 3, and line 82 of 
column 4. 

Lino 85.—The letters ^Tt<> in addr(a)ya aro partially visible. 
The double ^yyy in aislmtald, is suspicious, but certainly exists upon 
the rock, and the ^ at the end of the line is clearly enongh defined. 

Line 86.—I have no means of restoring the imperfect words 
‘itui~~1cd uwd or aw - Jeanam. There would appear to be sufficient space 
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for two letters between and and for one letter between 
and y^, but tbe rock is too much broken to admit even of tmy 
certainty that these vacant spaces were ever lettered. The characters 
on the extreme right of the line ‘•y^y ^ are sufficiently legible. 

Line 87.—A few broken traces are all that remain on the rook of 
the characters which intervened between asma aud dna^am, and the 
passage is moreover so obscure, that I am unwilling to hazard a resto¬ 
ration. The three letters on tho right ^yyy ^ >-yyy which are required 
to complete the word upaddm aro given with entire confidence. 

Line 88, After the name of Tigrdm, the characters 

are tolerably distinct; then follow two letters which are very doubt*' 
ful; if the second letter bo an m or a t, the character which precedes 
it cannot be for^ appears to bo one of the consonants requiring 

for its articulation a combination with tho vowel i; hayd may be 
doubtfully read in continuation, and tho detache^d letters ^yy and >yyy 
can bo distinguished near the edge of the broken surface; but I am 
quite at a loss to identify the words which these broken fragments 
indicated 

Line 88. The portions which are still visible of the namo of tho 
month Atriydtiya fully support, 1 think, the restoration of ^ 

in the body of the word; and tho genitival inflexion in cannot 

1)0 questioned. It is remarkable, at tho same time, that in column 3, 
lino 18, the orthography should bo used of AtHydtiya, as though the 

two characters £!T and ^yyy might be employed indifferently. We 
have another example of this confusion in tho spelling of the word 
p(a)ritiya. I am not quite sure of tho numerals in lino 89, but I 

believe I have given them correctly as * 

Lino 91.—The letter yy in adam, and 'TtT in asMyawam, may 

be restored with certainty; but tho y ^y in nthiya is doubtful. The 

initial letter also in yathu is extremely indistinct, and the remaining 
seven characters to the end of the line are entirely gone. I have no 

) In a copy of this paragraph, taken in 1835,1 have tho conjectural reading of 
for tho commencement of tie word which follows 

and I am inclined to regard that reading as more correct than the orthography df 
the present text. Perbi^ tbe entire word may be viyatarayam or viyataraydm^ 
which wonld give tho signification of ^^tranuvi,*’ See line 2S of the fith oolumn, 
where tbe letters viyatara are quite di8tinet.—See more in tbe notes on this 
passage in the fourth chapter. 
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moans of restoring the verb of which wo see tbe termination ayam in 
the succeeding line, but there cannot be much doubt as to its sig¬ 
nification. 

Lino 92.—Here is a blank space on the rook between the charac¬ 
ters tTrT and in the name of ’ UfrdtuwA, which I have neglected 
to show in the text, but which appears never to have been lettered. 
From the letter <K to the end of the line is entirely lost, but the 
context furnishes a certain restoration! 

Lino 93.—The seven characters which intervene between and 
on t^e right hand of the line, are altogether lost; but I have 
no hesitation in restoring imni, kamar{a)nam. 

Line 95.—In the imperfect word succeeding apit/n, there appears 
to have boon one letter before and two between that character 

.and yyyj I have no clue however to their restoration. 

Line 96.—The restorations to this line require no remark except 
in reference to the final word of the column, which is given on the 
authority of line 94; Aklinmd also occurs twice in the 12th paragraph 
of the 2nd column; and in line 17 of the inscription of Porsepolis, 
completed by Westergaard'. 

The lower ])art of the 1st column is throughout more or less iri- 
jiircil, and in the right hand corner the writing is in many part 
entirely obliterated by the abrasion of the surface of the rock. 

Column II. 

A fissure varying in breadth, which has been caused by the per¬ 
colation of water from above, bisects the second column, and destroys 
the continuity of the writing throughout its whole extent. For¬ 
tunately, however, the^construction is so extremely simple and unifonn, 
that the lost portions of the inscriptions may be restored with a veiy 
high degree of probability; and from line 29, we have also the Median 
transcript which is perfect, to verify and assist in the rticovery. 

In lines 1 and 2, the restorations appear to me to bo unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

In line 3, there is a difficulty. The termination in aha which is 
pcifect, as well as the context, would suggest tlie restoration of washnd . 
A’vramazddha; but after*the completion of the word nshiyawam, the 
broken space is alone sufficient for the intervention of 5 or 6 letters, 

* See Loesen’s Zeitsohrift, page 172. 1 have also been obligingly favonzed by 
Mr. Wcsteigaard with a MS. copy of this inscription. 
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and the nsnal phrase therefore cannot hare been introduced at length. 
Either the word vmlmd must have been accidentally omitted by the 
artist, or the construction must be different from that which is usually 
employed. I have thought it best accordingly to leave the space 
entirely blank. 

Line 4.—The restoration of agarhdyam may be questioned, the 
repetition of the verb appearing to bo unneces»iry. We have an 
instance, however, of the same redundant expression in paragraph 7 
of the 3rd column, and the final is partially visible. 

Line 7.—I restore the name of between Athwrd and 

ParOiwa, as the Armenians appear to have been conjoined with the 
Assyrians in their revolt. The expeditions indeed of DadarsJmh and 
WunCisa, which occupy five paragraphs of this column, are especially 
referred to Armenia, while Assyria is merely mentioned incidentally, 
as the country in which Wum'im fought his first battle. The restora¬ 
tion of ^ ETKT in PaHhiva is hardly, I think, open to objection. 

Line 8.—Remark the orthography of iSdka instead of JS'akdf as tho 
name is uniformly written at Persepolis’. Perhaps I have been too 

bold in restoring T ET sM % for tho double employment of 
marliya both as a generic term and a proper name in immediate con¬ 
tiguity has an unpleasing clfcctj but on tho other hand, tho final 
which is quite distinct, would appear to indicate that this cir¬ 
cumstance had jiroduced no change in tho construction which is 
observed in all tho other paragraphs. 

Lino .9.— Pdrsiya is restored on tho authority of line 1C, column 
4th j where in the reca]>itulation of tho victories of Darius, Marliya is 
expressly mentioned as a Persian. 

Line 10.—Tho name which I TGnA'Umanuh occurs in three pas¬ 
sages, but unfortunately in every instance, tlic initial character is 
doubtful. In this line, and lino 16, column 4th, the .letter has tho 
appearance of ^ or yy, but in line 4 of the detached inscription F, 
the sign ^ may? I think, be traced at the commencement of the name, 

and I consider therefore the doubtful character to bo ’w, <ff- I must 
add at tho same time, that the Median transcript appears to give the 
orthography of Amanish as if tho initial lettor were 

Line 11.—The word of which the termination in y^ yy y^>- is visible 

) See Lassen’s Zcitschrift, page 176, Inscnp 1., line 18; and page 178, 
Ins. N. R., lines 25 and 28. 
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on tho right of the fisanra is probably ado^ya, (See line 24 and also 
paragraph 18 of column 4thj) but the letters yyy jrjr are entirely lost, 

and the seuse is so obscure, that I have hesitated to give the restora¬ 
tion in the text. There is also sufficient space for two or three letters 
on tho rock, between the word Tclif^idyaihiya and the conjectural 
restoration of adakiya,' which I am quite unable to fill up. 

Line 12.—I cannot venture to restore tho word that follows 
hachdma; there is space for about seven letters which are entirely lost. 
I give the orthography of '(Twajiyd instead of *Uwajhiyd, on the 
authority o%line 76, column Ist, whero the character found to 

replace the usual in tho nominative plural of this ethnic title'j 

in lino 10, column 4, the singular of the ethnic title retains >T<- 

Line 13.—^The vacant space in this line may perhaps contain the 
words utdshim.awdjha7m, but it would be too bold to introduce them 

in tho text. The broken space beyond the character which is 
quite distinct, appears to have been never lettered. 

Line 14 and 15.—Tho context in these lines, I think, fully supports 
the restorations. 

Line 16,—In my rough copy I have added yyy to the genitival 

inflexion of ' Vwak'hshatara, and I have omitted the character at tho 
end of txUmdya. The omission I am persuaded is an error, for the 
orthography of ixCitidyd is constant and uniform, but the addition is 
subject to doubt. In column 4, lines 19 and 22, and in the detached 
inscriptions E, line 7, and G, line 9, the inflexion is in hya without the 

final yyy; but in line 81 of the present column, I observe the name 

to be again written ' Uwak'JislMtarahyd in the rough copy. Having 
neglected to pay particular attention to this orthographical irregularity 
on tho spot, I have placed the character in a parenthesis. There is 
perhaps hardly sufficient authority for the restoration of the words 
vdthdpatiya . aha; I have boon guided by the apparent similarity of 
construction in paragraphs 5 and 6 of the 3rd column, av^here the word 
occurs at length in line 26; but I admit at tho same time that the 
parallel is not altogether satisfactory. I may hero remark that the 

orthography of ^ is always employed at Behistun, for the word 
which is written vitha, at Persopolis. 

Line 18.—The interval in this line being sufficient for fifteen 
letters, I am justified, I think, in restoring Pdrsa . vtd . Mdda.f as in 


’ Sec also line 6 of tho 5th colnnm. 
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paragraph 6ih of the 3rd oolumn^ in pteferenoe to iutroduouig a aingle 
name. 

Line 19.“For the name of Yidama see line 21. 

Line 22.—The name of the Median oity where the action took 

place is entirely lost, with the exception of the initial ‘M- 
appears to have contained eight letters. 

Line 23.—I have conjecturally restored luida before Md^ and 
dayibiah . hpa after it. 

Line 24.—I was unable to trace a single letter in the broken spaces 
which disfigure this line; and as the matter contained in it is out of 
the usual routine of description, I cannot restore the Writing oven 
conjecturally. The first interval contains five letters, and the latter 
eight. 

Line 26.—The numerals are a good deal mutilated, but I be^ 

Hove I have given them correctly. 

Lines 27 and 28.—The restorations are given on the authority of 
the concluding phrases in paragraphs 9 and 11 of this column, where 
the construction is nearly similar. For the restomtioii of miirn . Mma, 
as an equivalent to the chitd . mam of the other paragraphs, see lines 
35 and 36 of column 4th, and lines 37 and 38 of tho long inscription 
of Nakhsh-i-Rustam*. 

Line 30.—Remark another instance of tho indiilbreut employment 
of ETT and in this line and in lino 50 of the present column, 

the word pritiya is written ^ jHf TT Y^^ letter ETT 

being perfectly distinct, while in lino 14 of column 3i'd, tho ortho> 

graphy is employed of ^ H 

Line 33.—Tho name of the place where Badanshish fought his 
first action is entirely lost, and I hesitate to restore the orthography 
on the mere faith of the Median copy. Tho'space appears to be 
sufficient for six letters. 

Lino 34.—Remark the orthography of Armaniyiya', In the present 
passage and in line 39 and 44 1 have particularly noticed, in my 
rough copy, the substitution of for but in line 59 1 have 

preserved the old sytelling without comment, probably, as I think, 
through an oversight. In line 41, the name of Thurawdharahya is 
restored from tho Median. As far as lino 43,1 observe nothing else 
requiring particular notice in the restorations, or other parts of the text. 

Line 44.—The name of tho fort near which Dadarshish fought his 


> See LaaBen*B Zeitschnft, page 176, 
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third action is altogether obUtexated, and the prouiinciation of the 
word is doubtful even in the Median. 

Lino 48.—I cannot venture to restore the name which is lost in 
this line, for the Median copy gives a very doubtful orthography. 
The word ydtd is partially visible, and may bo given with certainty, 
on the authority of the Median. For the construction, see the con¬ 
cluding phrases in paragraphs 6 and 11 of this column. 

Line 53.—The letter ^ is doubtful; the name appears to have 
consisted of five characters, but it is quite illegible, and I am not sure 
of the Median orthography. 

Line 5.^.—I find the characters Iff ff in my rough 

copy, but I entertain a strong suspicion that they are incorrect, and 
that the true orthography of the word is lTTKnT<' 

as it appears in lines 34, 30, and 44. 

Ijino 62.—The 4th character in this line is entirely lost, and the 
word to which it belongs occurring in no other passage of the inscrip¬ 
tions, I am unablo to restore it. 

Lino 63.—For the restorations, see the preceding lines of this 
column, 28 and 48. 

Lino 64.—The characters and a-ro both doubtful in the 
word nijhdyam, and I have no means of verification. 

Line 65.—The letter on the right hand of the fissure is doubtful; 
according to the Median copy, the name should commence with Kk or 
(Jhf and it is very probable therefore that the true form is 

Line 09.—The letter yy in Frawartish is partially visible, but 

the succeeding character is entircly lost. I have restored ^ on the 
authority of the names of the months Bdgayadish and TMlgarehisli, 
which as masculines in -t, appear to form the genitive in ish. At the 
same time I must remark, that the space on the rock between the 
^lyl of Frawatiish and the ^lyy of adam, is sufficient for four letters*. 

The great blank on the right contains the *narae of a month, which, 
however, as it occurs in no other passage of the inscriptions, I am 
unwilling to restore, on the mere faith of the Median orthography. 
The rcstoiution even of the geiiitival inflexion in y^>- may be 
questioned. 

* Uemark also the form of ChithjnshhyS. in line 8 of the detached tnseription A. 
Perliaps the true reading of tlie passage is f^yj ^ ^ 

<K T<>. 
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Line 70.—For the restoration of akhumd see lino 68, and lines 90 
and 94 of column Ist. 

Line 73.—The letters ^ in tylpatiya are exceedingly 

doubtful. I was unable indeed to ascertain positively whether the 
broken space succeeding frdi^kayam contained two or three letters. In 
agarhdyattif all the characters, with the exception of jy][yj ™a.y be 
indistinctly traced within the fissure; farther on also the letters 
are sufficiently clear, but tho characters jJ^y in vid^ 

and Y^>> in drinyaid, are restorations supported by tho context, 
and by a comparison with lino 88 of the present column. 

Line 74.—For the restoration of tlic cncliticul pronoun sluya, see 
line 88 whore tho construction is nearly similar. I have noted in my 
rough copy that nine letters intervene between the of ntd, and the 

final ►yyy* on the right of the fissure; but they are wholly lost, aud 
the particular word; which probably signifies “ lips,” is omitted in the 
succeeding paragraph. ^ 

Line 75.—The second letter, almost efiaced from tho rock, appears 

to rescinblo ^^yyy* but I have preferred the restoration of y^^> on 
the authority of line 8.9. Tho next word appears to contain four 
letter-s, but neither in this line, nor in lino 89, where tho term again 
occurs, can the form.s of any of tho characters be traced, with the 

exception of the final ItT. in tho latter passage. In tho following 
word I have introduced an v, in my rough co]»y; but I believe erro¬ 
neously; for in lino 89, I have tho orthography of W d< dt!. 

arid on etymological grounds, I am inclined to regard that as the true 
orthography. I have placed accordingly tho character in a paren¬ 
thesis. The forms of all the chai'actcrs in tins line, can bo traced 
through the right hand fissure, with tho exception of the final y^>-, 
in dhuwataydmiya, ami ^y in addriya, which are restored on the 
authority of lines 89, 90, of the present column. 

Line 76.—In the second word of this line there would appear to bo 
sufficient space for two letters, to the right and left of the character 
^y^^J hut in line 90, where tho word again occurs it cannot consist of 
more tliau four letters; in the latter passage also the initial character is 
¥ and I may {terhaps therefore he justified in giving that resto¬ 
ration, supposing the verb in both cases to commence with awa. The 
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Median transoript is decisive of the identity of the word ip the two 
passages. The final character in the name of Ecbatana, is blank botib 

in this passage and in line 78j but I think may be restored with 
tolerable certainty. 1 have been guided in the restoration of awadctr 
sUdm ,. uz{a)taydpaiiyaf by lino 52 of column 3rd, whore the construe* 
tiou only difiers in the substitution of the plural for the singular encli- 
tical pronoun. The letters dpatiya are perfectly clear, and the initial 
can be indistinctly traced; but the three intermediate characters 
are entirely lost. I must add that in line 52, column 3rd, where the 
word occurs at length, it is doubtful whether the 3rd letter be an m, 
orai;<in one copy I have in another ►11^; I have therefore 
inserted a note of interrogation in the text. 

Line 77.—Remark the final in ahatd; the employment or sup¬ 
pression of this character appears to have been at the option of the 
artist. The restoration of in awlyaj is undoubted; the character 
is suliiciently visible on the rock. 

Line 78.-—Nothing is to be seen of the characters K f? T<' Mn 
in the fracture on the left hand, but the in otam is partially 
visible, and the entire restoration is, I think, to be depended on. The 
last word in the paraginph may be/r/fy/tawaw, but the letter is 

extremely indistinct, and the acceptation in which that word is gene¬ 
rally used, hardly applies to the present passage. 

Line 79.—The restoration of ^ ^yy*“ ^yyy ^ is 

given on the authority of the Median transcript, which applies the 
ethnic title of Sagartian to ChitrataKhma. 


Line 81.—For remarks on the final yyy in ^ (TwaJ^hshatarahydj see 
note to lino 16 of this, column. 

Lino 82.—For the restoration of in the name of S'ltaimapdda, 

soe lino 85 where that character is perfectly distinct. 

Line 84.—I am not <j[uito satisfied of tl^e correctness of tyam . 
hani itriyam, for the construction with a double relative is peculiar, and 
the space appears to bo hardly sufiicient for the restored letters. The 
termination in ^ ^ ^ ^yyy is however given in my rough copy 
as undoubted, and I know of no other way of filling up the interval. 
Remark also the ^ in ytibdliyUf which I find in the rough copy to be 

marked as an irregular orthography, and which 1 have no doubt, there¬ 
fore, really exists upon the rock. 
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Line 88.—In this line t)|e final letter of ChitrcUak*hmam is a good 
deal defitced; but as the noun is in the aoonsatire case, it can be no 

other than 'M- The word utd is exceedingly doubtful; in my rough 
copy I have left a short blank space, as if the broken surface had 
been never lettered; but the sense appears to require the intervention 
between the two verbs of the copulative conjunction; I may observe 
at the same time, that in the Median the conjunction is wanting. 

Line 89.—There have been three characters apparently in the blank 

space preceding the letter, ‘TtT. but they are totally effaced. The 

following word in my rough copy is written In >T< >TiT’ and 
that I believe to be the true orthography; I have introduced however 
the letter in a parenthesis, for the reason explained in the note to 
line 75. 

Lino 90.—^There appears to be barely sufficient space upon the rock 
for three letters after the initial in the word which intcrven«Si 

between kdra and pasdwadiim. See the note to Ijne 70. 

Line 91.—The restoration on the left hand is given on the au¬ 
thority of the Median transcript, which employs the same word in 
this passage, that answers to m{u)taydpatiya, in lino 70; the termi¬ 
nation also in which is sufficiently distinct, is a further proof 

of the identity of the tonus. 

Line 92.— Mddiya is restored from the Median transcript, the 
final being alone visible on the rook. 

Line 93.—The final in Warkdria, is only partially distinguish¬ 

able, but tho Median orthography is undoubted; V&shtdspa is also 
restored on the authority of the Median transcript, and it would not be 
difficult to complete the lino from the same source. 

Line 94.—The name of Viqidivusldi$a, which is only partially 
legible, is completed after the Median orthography. 

I could not distinguish a single letter in linos 95 and 96, the abra¬ 
sion <rf the rock extending over tlie entire lower surface of the oedumn; 
the loss however is of less consequence as we have the Median tran¬ 
script complete and perfectly intelligible. 

• Column III. 

The greater part of this column is in a very perfect state, of preser¬ 
vation, and the text accordingly is almost independent of restoration 
or remark. As far as line 65, at any rate, a few brief notes will 
afford all the necessary information. 


h 
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Line 2.—-The third letter from the right ha^d ia doubtful on the 
rock, but I have no hesitation whatever in restoring to complete 
the name of Ragd, which is found in the Median copy, and also in line 
71 of the 2nd column. 

Lino 4.—The last letter is very indistinct; it rather resembles 
upon the rock, but I have given ^ on the faith of the Median 

transcript, and read the name l^aiigapand. 

Line 11.—Remark the substitntioh of liashitiya^ for the usual 
Itxm'itfiya; the variety of expression is particularly noted in my 
rough copy, and cannot therefore be an error of orthography. 

Line 14.—In the word h'h^atfapdwd, I have instead of >yj^ 
in the rough copy; but the latter character is quite distinct, in line !>5 
of this column, and 1 have therefore restored it in the present passage. 
Remark also the ^y^y in pritiya, instead of the ^yy, which is em¬ 
ployed in lines 30 and 50, of the 2nd column. 

Line 18.—-The letter ^y^y, is again used for the ^yy of line 89 of 
the first column, in the name of the month Atriydtiya. The numeral 
character in this line is doubtful, but one of my copies reads ^|^y, and 
the Median equivalent has ^^^yyy> obviously an error for ^^yyy. 

Line 32.—Remark pasd, the orthography of which, is I believe 
undoubted. 

Line 42.—iThe final ‘■yyy in Aidraw is doubtful; I find the letter 

given in two copies of the paragraph taken by me at difle^rent 
times. 

Lines 49 and 51 .—Ahata is given in these passages without the 
final 

Line 52.—^Remark the final ^ in awadashish; both of my copies 
agree in this orthography, and there is no reason therefore to question 
it. In the following word the third character is doubtful; one copy 

has ^yyy and the other sTtT ; unfortunately, also, the etjmaology^ is 

so obscure as to furnish no means of deciding which may be the true 
reading. 

Line 67.—In the name of the month Viyaklmna, the character 
^^yy is entirely gone, and the following l^ter is partially 
defaced; the restoration is given on the authority of line 37 of the 
let column, the note to which may be consulted. The Median ortho¬ 
graphy of this name occurs in the transcript of paragrajdi 16 of the 
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2nd oalamd, tlie Persian ^original of which is almost wholly oldi- 
teiated. 

In lines €9 and 70, it was perhaps hardly necessary to place the 
restorations in outline, for the surface of the rock is only slightly 
injured, and the forms of all tho characters may bo traced with more 
or less distinctness. 

Line 71.—In the name which I have written AnlidiM, it is impos>’ 
sible to distinguish whether the fourth character may bo or ^; and 
I have not tho Median copy of this part of the inscription. 

Line 72.—The same dithculty occurs with I'egard to the sixth cha» 
racter of the word atiydisfut; I have given the restoration" of 
instead of <m the mere ground of etymological jiropriety. The 

character also, in tho name Nipaflyatu--it/a is doubtful, and 

there is sufficient space upon tho rock for another lettdr lietween 
that cttaractcr and the tcriuination in iya, which I have no means of 
restoring. 

Line 73.—I find awnddshim written in niy rough copy with a long 
«, rpf, before the enclitical pronoun, but 1 am doubtful if tho ortho¬ 
graphy be correct; for in lino dO, column 1st, and line 52 of the pre¬ 
sent column, the final elongation of the adverb la})ses before a suffix. 
I have placed the character therefore in a jwirenthesis. 

Lino 74.—The final yyy in ditaidf may be depended on. 

Lino 76.—Tho broken letters in this line may bo all partially 
traced. 

Line 77.—The characters Iff in Arm'inij/a are a good 

deal defaced, but they can hardly be called restorations. 

Line 78.—The initial character of the name'of the father of 

A may be pronouced with certainty to be ; but regarding 

the second letter 1 entertain some doubt. I examined the rock with 
the utmost care, and found that tho signs, as far as T could trace them, 
would admit of arrangement into no other character but >^y; aa 
identification at tho same time which 1 should have supposed impos¬ 
sible, (for the letter *^y belongs to the Median, and not to the Persian 
alphabet,) had I not met with apparently the same character, in a 
name immediately folfowing. Certainty is not to be obtained, for in 
both cases the surface of the rock is slightly injured; but the in^pe- 
iition tends, I think, to a mutual verification. In the second nauM 
also, which I read J)hvJbdna,t the initial sign is somewhat disfigured. 

h ^ 
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Line 79.—Remark the orthography of Ifabukhudrat^ra. In 
column Ij lines 79 and 84, and in the detached inscriptions, D., line 4$ 
and I., line 5, the name is written without any rowel between the 
and but in this passage and in column 4, lines 14 and 30, there 
is certainly an intermediate 

Line 80.—In the rough copy I find the ethnic title BdUii^miya 
written with a common r ^y, instead of the aspirated letter 
but I believe incorrectly; the letter is somewhat defaced, and I pro* 
bably neglected to examine it minutely; in the text accordingly, 1 
have given the usual orthography. See note to line 79 of the 1st 
column. 

Line 83.—The two last letters of the name Vidafrd, are a good 
deal injured, but I believe that I have given them correctly. The 
final is distinctly visible in line 87 of this column, and a j^ortion 

of the jj^y may also bo traced in the same passage. 

Line 85.—The name of Vidafrd is entirely lost, and the restoration 
depends on the orthography of lines 83 and 87. 

Lino 87.—The last sign y of the letter r, in Vidafrd, is sufficiently 
distinct, but I could not trace the preceding portion of the letter. 
The great interval may probably contain rdd . awam . Arak'ham, and 
then the name of the month. I have thought it hazardous however to 
give the restoration, for on the rock the writing is entirely obliterated. 

Line 88.—After the letters in this line, the writing to 

the end of the column is irrecoverably gone, with the exception of the 
detached words patiya . amriyatd, at the end of linff 91. There 
appears to have been only 92 lines in this column, instead of the 90 
which we find in the two preceding tablets; but so lamentably defaced 
is the lower portion of the rock, that this point even cannot bo posi¬ 
tively ascertained. I must observe also, that the number of lines in 
columns 3 and 4, whether ninety-two or ninety-three, occupy the same 
space as the ninety-six lines of columns 1 and 2, and that the blank 
surfaces therefore below the lines, which appear in my copy of the 
text, are incorrect. ■ 


Column IV. 

The fourth is at once the most mutilated and the least intelligible of 
all the columns. A fissure, similar to that in the 2nd column, tran- 
socte the tablet longitudinally, and throughout the lower half of the 
column, the surface of the rock is more or less broken by the trickHng 
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of water from above. At tbe same time, the construction of the {Mi<ra- 
graphs, and the matter ooniluned in them, is now, and will hardly 
admit of comparison with preceding passages, so that I apprehend In 
many cases, my restorations will be considered to be rather bold than 
felicitous. The following notes will explain the grounds on which 
such restorations depend. I lay no claim to an intuitive resolution of 
difficulties, but expect the readings to be rejected or received, according 
to the nature of the evidence which I can produce in their support. 

Line 2.-—As the concluding paragraphs of the drd column describe 
the suppression of a revolt in Babylonia; the restoration of Bdbiruwa 
is I believe unexceptionable. The dual also, which is visible te 

the right of the fissure, is of importance to tbe verification. 

' Line 5.~The restorations in this line are very doubtful; my rough 
eopy gives the letters ddhydwa. 

From this point to the termination of the paragraph in line 91, the 
text is taken up with a recapitulation of the victories of Darius; the 
construction is uniform and simple, and as wo ?iro also able to verify 
the mntiated names by a comparison with thoso contained in the 
preceding columns and in the detached inscriptions, the restorations 
throughout are, I consider, unimpeachable. A few remarks on the 
irregularities of structure and orthography, at the same time, may be 
deserving of attention. 

Line 8.—The introduction of dAa, to the left of the fissure is 
suspicious, but I find tbe word given in the rough copy, as if it were 
perfectly distinct upon the rock. 

Line 10.—Remark the orthography of 'TJwajhiya; where the term 
occurs as an ethnic title, in.lines 75 and 76 of the 1st column, the 
common j substituted for the aspirate >y^, and I have 

adopted the same orthography in the restoration-of the word in lino 12 
of the 2nd column. There is na doubt, however, hut that in this 
passage the ethnic title is written in the same way as the i»roper name. 

Line 12.—The word mand is given in my rough copy, with a 
remark that the letters are hardly distinguishable. Tbe employment 
of such a term is certainly quite superfluous and at variance with the 
construction of the other clauses of the paragrai!)|ih; and I almost 
think therefore that the interval was never lettered, and that I mis* 
took for characters tbe natural indentations of the broken surface. 

Line 14.—The second in Nahvkhud/raclMra,\ii perfectly dis¬ 

tinct. See the note to line 79 of the drd column; remark also the 
irregular suppression of the final yyy, in the genitival inflexion of 
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NabwnMahya. In column 1st, line 79; ^olumn 3rd, line 80, and the 
detached inscription I., line 8, the ^ is preserved; but in this passage, 
in line 30 of the present column, and in line 6 of the detached inscrip¬ 
tion D., it is suppressed. ^ 

Line 16.—The initial letter of ^Umanish, is very doubtful. See 
note to line 10 of the 2nd column. 

Lines 19 and 22.—Remark the suppression of the final in 
’ Uwak'hAatarahya; and see note to line 16, column 2nd. 

Line 24.—The introduction of a long a in the ethnic title of 
JUdryawa, corresponds with the orthography employed in lines 12 and 
16, column 3rd; while for the suppression of that letter in the restored 
proper name in line 25, I have the authority of Marghum in the same 
line, as well as the orthography employed in line 7, column 2nd; line 
11, column 3rd; and line 5 of the detached inscription J. 

Lines 32 and 33.—The restorations in these lines require no com¬ 
ment. 

Line 34.—The characters on the left haqiil of the 

fissure, are a good deal disfigured, but I was still able to satisfy myself 
of their identity. I restore the letter ^ also within the fissure, as 
that vowel is necessary to the articulation of and we have moreover 
the commencement of the same word tyy ^ sufiicieutly legible in 

line 36; I have noted in the rough copy that nine letters are lost in the 
fissure, but I have no clue whatever to their restoration. 

Line 35.—The fissure in this line appears to have contained eight 
letters, which are lost; I have conjecturally inserted darvga; the first 
imperfect word commencing with (the second character being 

restored for the reasons stated in the preceding note,) is probably the 
same as the term immediately above it, in line 34; but the con¬ 
struction would appear to show that the right-hand portion of the 
fissure must have been diflferently lettered in the two consecutive 
passages. 

Line 36.—The same word probably occurs in this, as in the two 
preceding lines; the initial char^ters are perfectly dis¬ 

tinct, but within the fissure there is nothing legible; I find it noted 
however, in the rough copy, that eight letters are alone wanting to the 
completiou of the paragraph; and if therefore the final word be 
cMunushj as the sense would seem to require, there can be but mie, or 
at most two, characters obliterated in the name. 

Line 37.—The restoration of k^kdhdycs^ya is pven on the 
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aathority of line 67i of thiis column, where the construction is precisely 
similar; lines 41 and 70, may also be compared. 

Line 38.—Perhaps the restoration of martiya . hya . wntca may be 
considered too^old. I have been guided solely by the context, and 
by the apparent similarity of the passage, to that which occurs in lines 
21 and 22 of the 1st column. It may be questioned also if the interval 
on the rock, will admit of the introduction of fifteen characters bej- 
tween patipayuwti and ahaiiya. 

Line 39.—I have restored maniyahya on the authority of line 20, 
of the Geographical Inscription of Persepolis', where, as it appears to 
me, the construction is obviously the same; I cannot expect, howevei^, 
a conjectural reading of this nature to be received with implicit cohfi- 
deucc. 

Line 41.—The recurrence of the phrase hamaJiydya . Mirada in 
four other passages of this columu, (see lines 4, 45, 52, and 60) fully 
supports the restoration in this lino of the initial 

Line 42.—The restoration of at the left hand of 

the fissure is, I think, unoxocptionable; but for ^ 9 on the 

right hand, I have only the authority of the term patvparasdtiya in 
line 48; my own judgment is satisfied, but the restoration may be 
considered by others to reyuiro verification. 

Line 43.—I should not have hesitated to fill up the interval after 
mdtya, with the characters ^ found 

such a word as Murvjiydhya, in any other part of the inscriptions., I 
am unwilling however to introduce a new verbal formative, in our 
present imperfect state of acquaintance with the language, on the mere 
faith of the context. 

Line 44.—The construction would appear to require, after the 
usual introductory formula, A'nramazddmiya . up<jutdm . abara; but I 
find it noted in my rough copy, that the broken characters iinme> 

dlately preceding yatiui, bear a resemblance to ^ ^ 

although, therefore, I place no great reliance on that reading, I have 
not ventured to substitute the other. 

Line 45.—For the restoration of hamahydyd, sfee the references iu 
note to line 41. 

Line 46.—The euclitical pronoun miya, on the right hand of tlie 
fissure, cannot stand alone, and I have restored tya from observing the 
correlative awa in the second clause of the sentence. I also find in my 
» 

> See Lnssea's Zeitsehrift, p. 176, iaserlption I., line 20. 
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rough copy, that tho character on the immediate edge of the fissure 
and adjoining the of vmyk, might be coiijectured to contain the 
sign <• The character, also, in aniyashchtya is somewhat de¬ 
faced, but I give it with confidence on the authority o# line 13 of the 
inscription of Xerxes at Porsopolis, completed by Westergaard^ 

Line 47.—The employment of the feminine pronoun ahydyd^ is, I 
think, sufficient to authorize the restoration of tipiyd, particularly as 
the phrase is followed by niya . nipuMam; the construction may be 
compared with tho concluding part of the inscription of Xerxes at 
Van*. 

Line 48.—In completing tho words mdtya . Jiya . aparam ., I 
partly follow tho construction of lines 41 and 42, and depend also 
in a great measure on the context, which appears to mo sufficiently 
obvious. 

Line 49.—Tho construction hero becomes a good deal involved, 
and L doubt if the word commencing with yyy, which follows 
parnwa, occurs in any other passage of the inscriptions; it appears 
to contain five letters, but I cannot venture to restore it. Tlie resto¬ 
ration oven of tya on the right hand of tho fissure, may bo questioned, 
as it is wholly dependent on tho context. There is a blank space also 
between tho characters ^ and ^ in tho word nishida, but I believe 
it never to have been lettered. 

Line 50.—There appear to be two or three characters wanting in 
succession to maniya, to complete the paragraph; they are entirely 
lost. I conjecturally restore dhya. 

Line 51.—Tho interval in this line contains about nine letters, a 
detached character can be traced in two places, and the letter on 
the extreme edge of the fissure, immediately preceding awishdm 
appears to resemble It is impossible to distinguish the broken 

letter which occurs in awd - iya. 

Line 52.—I find a query entered in my rough copy, as to whether 
the broken space following luimahydyd had been ever lettered; at 
present certainly no trace of a character is to be distinguished, but the 
uniform occurrence of the phrase hamahydyd . Ikrada leads me to 
suppose that the interval must have originally contained the word 

KT ET 

> Soe Lassen's Zeitsehrift, p. 172, inscription D., line 13. 

* See Lassen's Zeitaolmft, p. 177, inscription K.; I have a far more perfect 
manuscript copy of this inscription taken by M. Bortf, in 1883. 
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Une 53.«—Three letters probably interveiie between the tennl- 
nation of the word IchMyaihiyOi and the character ^^Sr: in the foU 
lowing word, but they are wholly undistingnishable. The ohamoter 
also which precedes the final is very doubtful; in the rough 

copy I find it conjecturally given as an r but I am hardly justi¬ 
fied in inserting such a letter in the text. 

Line 54.—-As tho word awahyardHya occurs in four other passages, 
(see column 1st, lines 6, 7, and 51, 52, and lines 47 and 62 of the pre¬ 
sent column) I have no hesitation in restoring 
centre of the fissure; tho remaining letters which compose the word 
are perfectly legible. On tho left hand of the fissure, however, the 
writing is entirely destroyed, and I cannot restore, oven conjecturally, 
the word of three or four letters which intervenes between awathd and 
awahyardtiya. 

Line 55.—In taking a copy of the inscription, I unfortunately 
omitted this line, and did not discover the oversight until it was too 
lato to remedy it. I have been guided in tho restoration of tipim at 
the commencement, and A'uramazdd . thuwdm at tho end of tho line, 
by a comparison of the construction of this, and of the following para¬ 
graph, with the expressions contained in paragraphs 16 and 17 of the 
present column; but it would bn too bold, 1 think, to attempt from 
the same sources, to fill up tho entire line. The interruption in the 
writing, caused by the fissure, is no doubt of the same extent as in the 
preceding lino. 

Line 56.—Tho construction is precisely tho same in line 75 of this 
column, and the two passages thus afford a mutual restoration. Tho 
only doubt is in regard to tho orthography of utdtiya, the enclitical 
pronoun of tho second person being sometimes contracted to 5:^11 

Line 57.—There appear to be two letters wanting in the word 

ha - gdirif but I have no clue to their restoration, the expression 

occurring in no other passage of the inscriptions. 

Line 58.—There is nothing wanting at the commencement; I have 
noted in the rough copy that six letters intervene between thdha - - and 
A’^urarmzddtaya, but it would be hazardous to attempt their restora¬ 
tion. Remark also the orthography of for the enclitical 

pronoun of the se<mnd person attached to A'urammdd. y 

Line 59.—From the 12th paragraph we have the Median trans¬ 
script, to assist in the recovery of the Persian writing. In some cases 
it affords a valuable meaus of restoration, but it cannot bo generally 
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employed, owing to its mutilated state and the difficulties of oonstmo- 
tion in this part of the inscription. 

Line 61.—I restore aniyd . hagdha after the form of expression in 
lines 62 and 63, notwithstanding that the Median copy throws some 

doubt on the identity of the passages. The letter oh tl^o right 

hand of the fissure, may also be indistinctly traced. 

Line 62.—The restoration in the great fissure is given on the 
autboiity of the Median copy, which employs the same word in this 
passage that answers to awahyardtiya at the commencement of the 
3rd paragraph of the detached inscription A. The only letters that 

are distinctly visible in upetstdm,. aharn, are the termination 

►y^y in the first word, and the final ^y of tlie second. The Median 
translation is also lost, but I have no doubt of the correctness of tho 
restoration. 

Line 68. — Tyiya. hatiya is restored after line 61, and tho signs 
y which are distinguishable on the right edge of tho fissure, 
seem to indicate that yaiM must intervene between huiya and niya. 
On the right hand of tho line ni^a . darujliana, is somewhat defaced, 
but the Median copy supports the reading; and we have also another 
example of tho orthography of darujltana^ in line 68 of the present 
column. 

Lines 64, 65, and 66.—Throughout these lines tho writing is so 
much injured, that I am not only unable to suggest a restoration of 
the text, but I hesitate even to connect tho fragments in a conjectural 
translation. In line 64, about eight letters are lost in tho central fissure, 
tlie character toward the right edge, being alone partially visible. 
Farther on the word abishtum is a good deal disfigured, but may, I 

think, be depended on. In line 65, the characters -^y^y 

at tho commencement are exceedingly doubtful, and within the fissure 
nothing 'whatever is to bo traced; <fT fM. beyond the fissure, is 
sufficiently legible, but the characters which follow, H <fT 
again subject to doubt; and after the second in this word, the 

writing to the end of the line is entirely effaced.—Lino 66 is equally 
mutilated; two or three characters are lost at the commencement; 
eight letters appear to have intervened between vdtd^ihish and hartam, 
and tho broken space on the right hand of the line must have con¬ 
tained at least fourteen characters, which are altogether oblitatated. 
The Median copy is also throughout this paragraph, in so mutilftited 
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a state, that up to the prasent time, I have not been able to alioii 
from it any connected meaning. 

Line 67-—It was perhaps hardly neceamry to place Ted . Te'Tuhdya- 
th/iya in outline on the right hand of this line; for although the surface 
ofilie rock is broken, the general forms of the letters can be traced 
throughout with sufficient certainty to determine the identity of the, 
words. The construction may be compared with that in line 37 of 
this column. 

Line 68.—The restoration of martiya . hya . depends upon the 
Median copy, and may bo received with confidence. The word on the 
right hand which follows hyawd, appears to have contained five letters; 

and my rough copy gives a conjectural reading of yyy for the initial, 
but I have not ventured to introduce that character in the text. Tlie 
letters are perfectly legible. 

Line 69.—About six letters are lost in the fissure in succession to 

and the second character in the word atifroHlUdiiya, is also a 
good deal disfigured. Perhaps the verb commencing with %nay 
be the same as that which occurs in lines 71,72, with the same initial; 
but I have no moans of restoring either the one term or the othea 

Line 70.—The restoration of yH*’ ^ in t’huwam needs no com¬ 
ment. The construction is precisely similar to that which occurs in 
lines 41, 42. 

Line 71.—The termination of the word niyapinTiayam, cannot be 
determinatcly restore<l, as there is no authority to shew what conjuga^ 
tion the verb follows: in other passages we have only the participle 
and infinitive'; I liave therefore placed the character in a paren¬ 
thesis. Ip restoring the first letter of imiiod, I have followed the 
orthography employed in lines 73 and 77 of this.column. 

Line 72.—The beginning of this line is extremely doubtful; the 
second character is entirely lost, and the remainder of the word, 

even Jn <K !<'’ is not altogether satisfactory. The final in 
the next word awd is sufficiently legible, but the restoration of 
parikariydTiya is, I confess, somewhat adventurous. Upon the rock 

the only distinguishable characters are ^y -J and I mn 

guided solely in my attempt to identify and complete the word, by 
observing tliat thi^edian copy employs the same root in this ' 

^ See fine 47 of this column, and the inscription of Vdn in Lftss«i*s Zeitscdiiifly 
piW« 177. 
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which a&swers to pank^rdhaivih in lino 74, and to parihxrdhifa in 
line 78. The real difiSoulty is in regard to the rerbal dewenoe. 1 
have noted in my rough copy, that the last letter of the paragraph 
appears to resemble and the verb in the Median copy also ie, I 
think, in the third person and the active voice, which can hardly be 
the grammatical condition of pai'ikxiriydhya. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it would perhaps have been more judicious to leave the word 
entirely blank; but at the same time, as 1 have stated the difficulties 
which attend it, the restoration is hardly calculated to mislead. 

Line 73.—I should have preferred the restoration of ya^iya, in¬ 
stead of ydwd at tho commencement of this line, for the Median word 
is that which answers to yatiya in line 77; but I find in the rough 
<Jopy» that the third letter of the line is distinctly given as and I 
am obliged therefore to suppose that the two adverbs were used indif* 
ferently. The restoration of vmidhya is given on the authority of the 
Median, which employs the same term in this passage that stands for 
vnn^ya in lino 70. Upon the rock tho characters are 

also distinguishable. 

Line 74.—The commencement of this line is very much disfigured. 
In the rough copy, I have given the last letter of the first word con- 
jeoturally as but I have not ventured to insert this character in 
the text. The letter is perhaps visible, but it is doubtful if it 
belongs to tho first word or to the second. The Median copy has the 
same term in this place that answers to ydwd in line 71. Tho word 
commencing with tu, I believe to have contained four letters, but neither 
in this passage nor in line 78, can I venture to restore it, I have 
no doubt of tho correctness of the restoration of parikardliaSi^, 

Tho only imperfect letters are at the commencement, and 

tho 4th character 1^: j while the Median copy proves the relation of 
the term to the parikardhya of line 78. 


Line 75.—For the restoration of wadya . hiyd . see line .56, where 
the construction is precisely similar. 

Line 76.—-The letters are restored at tho commencement, 

and the great blank is filled up with the name of A'uramassdd on the 
authority of line 79 in the following paragraph. 

Line 77.—The context and tho Median copy amply support the 
restoration of imam . iipim. 

Line 78.—-The word which occurs between utd and ydwd^ appears 
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in this passa^ to oontain only three ehoracten. It is however entirety 
lost; amd as the Median txansoript of the phrase, both in this plaoe 
and in the preceding paragraph, is either modified or abridged, I am 
imable to restore it. I am not quite sure that I am justified in ro^. 
storing at the commencement of pdwd. It would be rash to 
attempt the completion of the word commencing with for 1 have 
hitherto failed to ascertain its meaning. The restoration of 
at the commencement of niyal^iskf is tolerably certain (see the same 
word in line 73); «ad parikardh^/a may, I think, also be received. 

Line 79.—In the rough copy I have given tho second word of the 
line as tUdtapa; but as there is only one other instance, I believe, 
in the whole extent of the inscriptions (see above, line 58,) where the 
enclitioal pronoun of the second person is written in this manner, 1 am 
inclined to think that I may have omitted the letter ^ through an 

oversight. In the text accordingly I have introduced the character 
in a parenthesis. (For the restoration of tu'md . md . hiya^ see above, 
lines 58 and 59.) ‘ ^ 

Line 80.—In the last word of the paragraph the initial and 
the imperative inflexion in thnma, are alone visible; two characters are 
probably required to complete the word, but I cannot venture to re¬ 
store them, as the Median copy shews that the expression is one which 
has not been met with before. 

Line 81.—I have given tho conjectural restoration of addkiya for 
the word at the commencement of this line. Tho word also of three 
letters which intervenes between awudd and ydid, is entirely lost; it 

is probably dheda, “ they were.” 

Line 82.—I have again completed tlie word addkiya in this line. 
The broken letter cannot be traced upon the rock, and the restoration 
is doubtful. I may observe at the same time,* that the only other 

word of five letters in tho inscriptions commencing with ^ and 
ending adaiiya}^ and that the blank space which here 

occurs, does not appear sufficient for the character ^y^y. Farther on 

there is some difficulty in tracing the letters tyiya^ but fortunately the 
word is too well known to admit of any doubt as to its orthography. 

Line 83.—The^ letter y^^ in the name Vidafrand, is partially 
visible, and for its verification, we have the orthography pf the Median 

^ See Lassen's Zeitsohrift, page 179, lines 43 and 45. 
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Viddapanaj and the Greek ^Jvratjiepvtif, In the following title the 
initial ^ is alone visible. I might, on the anthoritj of the Median, 

give the restoration of Vispa -for the commencement of the name; 

hut the entire word could not be completed, as the Median orthograpfaj 
is imperfect, and we have not the Greek correspondent. The name of 
the second conspirator is perfect in the Median; it reads Hudddna, 
and is perhaps the ^Ordvijs of the Greeks. The Persian orthography 
would probably be ^ ^ but I hardly think I am justified 

in giving this restoration in the text. The title of the father of 
Hiiddana appears in the Median as D'ho^ghara, but in the Persian 
orthography the final is alone distinguishable, and I know not 
the correspondent in Greek. 

Line 84.—The restorations throughout this paragraph of the geni- 
tival inflexion in hgd, of putra, “ son,” and of the ethnic title Pdrsa^ 
are self-evident, and are verified moreover by the construction of the 
Median copy. In the title of the third conspirator, the initial characters 
<rT- <% are sufiiciently distinct, and I am enabled to restore the 
entire name after the orthography employed in line 7 of the fifth sup¬ 
plementary half column. In the Median we have Gupawa, and in 

Greek To^pCtjs. I insert the letters 'TtT also before dhuniyaf in 
the name of the father of Gobryas, with entire confidence, for we have 
MaJiiThimiya in the Median, and MapSowor in the Greek. The name 
of the fourth conspirator is entirely obliterated, and in the Median we 
have only the terminal na to assist in the identification. It answers 
perhaps to the Hydarnes of the Greeks. 

Line 85.—The Median orthography of the name which occurs at the 
commencement of this line is so much mutilated, that 1 cannot attempt 
a restoration of the Persian text. An initial Pd is the only certain 
character of the Median, while in the Persian there is not even one 
letter distinguishable. I might, I think, without any great hazard, 

restore the letters <Tr 1 ^ before the termination ukh^ia in the 
name of the fifth conspirator; for wo have the Median orthography of 
Pagavtik'/isha, and the Greek corruption of McydSvCor. As the name 
does not, however, occur in any other passage, I content myself with 
suggesting its completion. For the name of the father of Megabyzus 
answering to the Greek Zmrvpos, wo have Dadd’hupiya in the Median; 
but it would be hazardous 'on this authority to attempt a restoration 
of the Persian text. 

Line 86.—Nothing is to be discovered in the Persian text of the 
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itamea eitker of the sixth conspirator or of his father, and in the 
Median n^e have merely an initial Pa in the first, and a termindi 
in the second name. The individual alluded to is perhaps the 
‘AmmBivris of Herodotus. The ethnic title Pdrsa which closes the IStii 
paragraph, is perfectly distinct. I must observe in regard to lines h#, 
85, and 86, that as the writing is obliterated on both edges of the 
column, I have been guided in the distribution of tho restored words 
by a mere estimate of the number of characters required to complete 
the lines, and that it is very possible therefore the linear divisions 
which I have adopted may not bo minutely correct. I would recom- 
mend, whenever an opportunity occurred, that this paragraph should 
be re-examined; for I copied it in the evening, when I was exhausted 
by nearly twelve hours of unintermitted labour; and I am under an 
impression, that by careful scrutiny, aiul in a more favourable light, 
several of the names which in my copy are left blank, might yet be 
recovered. 

The l,9tli paragraph is, I believe, entirely illegible. I have noted 
in my rough copy, that the column appears to extend like tho pre¬ 
ceding to ninety-two lines, but that 1 was unable to trace any two 
consecutive letters throughout the last six lines. Unfortttna,tely the 
Median translation is also wanting of this portion of the inscription. 

I have only to add, tliat in my rough copy of tho 2nd column, and 
of the upper part of the 4 th column, I have omitted in many oases to 
introduce the sign of disjunction (preferring, for the sake of rapid 
execution, tho separation of tho words by an interval in tho writing), 
and that in the present text, therefore, errors raa^have occasionally 
been committed where a complete word terminates the Jine, and where 
it is impossible from the materials now at my disposal, to distinguish 
whether the sign bo engraved upon the rock at the end of one line 

or at the commencement of the next. I regret there should be this 
smglo source of uncertainty in a text of which I'believe the fidelity to 
bo otherwise unimpeachable; but at the same time it is satisfactory to 
know that the accident does not in the least affect either the constme- 
tion or the signification of the paragraphs. 

Column V. 

This tablet, which is supplementary to the preceding columns, is in 
a state of such deplorable mutilation, that it would be a waste both of 
time and ingenuity to undertake an analysis of the text, or to attempt 
anything like a connected and iutslligible translation. ^ 

,, A few lines, at the same time, maybe restored in the opening 
paragraph with some plausability; for the names are fortunately pxe- 
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served, tuid the narrative evidently follows the same oonstniotion ‘mth 
which we are already familiar. To these restorations, then, the fol> 
lowing notes will principally refer; but I shall also remark upon saoh 
other points of orthography as may be deserving attention. 

Line 3.—If the reading of ihradam in the centre of this line be 
correct, it is a remarkable expression; for thrada appears to be used 
throughout the 4th column as an indeclinable word. I find, however, 
a note of interrogation attached to the letter in the rough copy, 
and I am inclined therefore to question the accuracy of the reading. 

Line 4.—The words ’ Uwajha. ndmd ought, according to the context, 
to intervene between wajhanam and doJiydudi, but the space upon the 
rock does not appear sufficient to admit of them. 

Line 5.—In the name of the Suslan rebel the termination in 

►TtT f? >TtT “ alono distinctly legible. The first ^ is doubtful, 
and it is impossible to say how many characters may have pre^ 
ceded it. . 

Line 6.—The letter iD.’Uwajiyd is quite distinct; agreeing 
with the orthography employed in line 76 of the 1st column. 

Line 7.—The orthography of Qvbar'woa on the right hand of the 
line is valuable, as it enables us to restore the imperfect name of 
Oobryas, which occurs in the list of conspirators, associated with 
Darius against the Magus. (See column 4, line 84.) 

Line 8.—I give the ethnic title of Pdrsa, as the initial ^ 
tolerably distinct; and if this Gobryas be the same as the conspirator 
of that name, ho w%s unquestionably a Persian. 

Lino 11.—I’ doulbt the orthography of maraday at the end of this 
line, for the word will not admit of explanation. The rough copy, 
however, gives the reading without note or comment. 

Line 12.—The ch|p,racters in the centre of the line 

being tolerably distinct, I am I believe authorized in restoring agar- 
hdya. I doubt, however, if I have not committed an oversight in the 

rough copy, in introducing ^ in the word dniya; for the ortho¬ 
graphy in* line 82 of the 1st column, and in lines 73 and 88 of the 
2nd column, where the construction is evidently similar, is simply 

Line 14.—Remark the orthography of awadadtim, as in line *59 of 
the 1st column, line 52 of the drd column, &o., instead of the awadd- 
diwiy which appears to be found in line 73 of the 3rd colunm. 

Lines 16, 17,18.—The imperfect words on the right hand of the 
tablet are entirely strange to me, and I greatly question the correct- 
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ness of the copy. The termination thdiishf in line J 8, t^&oiiigh a 
fragment, is of some interest, os a further escample of the acousatiye 
neuter of a theme in». Compare m. which occurs so frequently 
at Persepolk 

Lines 20, 21.—There can be no error os to the orthography of 
Jiufahyd; for the word occurs again in line 36. As it is isolated^ 
however, in both passages, little can be made of it. 

Lines 22, 23.—Remark the accusative Sakdm for the name of the 
country of the Sacm. In all the other passages at Behistun where 
the name occurs the long a is omitted. (See line 17 of column 1, 
line 8 of column 2, and line 2 of the detached inscription K.) The 
name of Tlgrdm, for the Tigris has been met with before in lines 85 
and 88 of the 1st column. * 

Line 24.—c/amyam, “towards the sea,” is a remarkable 
phrase. 

Lino 25 .—Pisa is a new word. Viyatara -may be the com-' 

mencemeut of the imperfect term, which occurs^in line 88 of the 1st 
column. 

Lines 26 and 28.—The final characters w<Tr in both these 
lines suggest the restoration of atjarhayam. In lino 28 the name of 
the Sacian rebel is half obliterated. 1 havo restored the two first letters 
on the faith of line 1 of the detached inscription K., but it is 
impossible to say, either in this passage or in the detached inscription, 
whether the third character bo or The reading of Sa^'uk'ha 
with u is adopted, although the Median appears tq have d. 

Line 29*.—The word of which we have the two first letters KT 

at the end of this line is probably matfiidam. 

Lines 33 and 35.—I am quite at a loss to identify either the word 
which ends in lino 33 wdth yadiya^ or that which commences with 
yaddta in line 35. 

Line 36.—The orthography of jiwahyd is perfectly distinct. 

The inscription closes before the 37th line reaches the right hand 
of the tablet. 

I cannot depend on the accuracy of this copy with nearly the same 
confidence as on tliat of the preceding columns; for, in the first place, 
the writing is exceedingly difficult of access, owing to the abrupt 
falling off of the ledge of rock on which the foot of the ladder requiree 
to rest; in the second place, the fragments on the left hand, in the 
centre, and on the right hand of the tablet, will not admit of being 
copied in continuous lines, but can only be taken in separate column)^ 
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the chances of erroneous collocation being thereby greatly multiplied; 
and in the third place, with little time at my disposal, and in despair 
of obtaining any satisfactory information from the tablet, I neglected 
to verify the copy after it was taken by comparison, line for line, with 
the writing on the rock; a precaution which I adopted, for the most 
part, in the preceding columns, and which I consider to be indispen* 
sable to a perfect confidence in the fidelity of the transcript. 


NOTES TO THE DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS. 

These inscriptions are fortunately in so good a state of preservation 
that they are almost independent of notes. Their inaccessibility indeed 
presents the only difficulty with which their transcript is attended. 

A.—In lines 3, 5, and 6, I have introduced the letter ^ after the 
initial ^ in the name of Hystaspes, but as I before observed in the 
preliminary notes to the 1st column, I entertain very considerable 
doubts of the correctness of the orthography. In the present text, 
accordingly, the letter will be found in a parenthesis. 

Line 8.—My rough copy gives the orthography of Chishpisli and 
CkishpWialiydf without comment; but I do not feel by any means 
assured of the accuracy of the reading. That the name is written 
CkishpdiBh in lines 5, 6 of the 1st column is positive, and if the 
orthography had really varied in this piissage, it is only natural to 
suppose that it would have particularly attracted my attention. I 
may also observe, that the upper half of the present inscription, from 
its great elevation, is exceedingly difficult to be copied, and is far 
less deserving of confidence, therefore, than the parallel passages in 
column 1. 

« 

Line 11.—The second letter in the word, which succeeds Par'vinpat 
is nearly effaced. It appeared to me to resemble but I do not 
consider the identification to be by any moans established. In lino 7 
of the 1st column the two last characters of the word 
are alone distinguishable. 

There are only twelve letters in the last line, but they are extended 
m such a manner as to occupy the same Bi)ace, which in the upper 
part of the inscription contains thirty letters. 

Inscription marked D.-—Remark the orthography of Ndhukhadra- 

<hara in lines 3 and 4, and of UTahunUakpa, without the final in 
line 6. ‘ 
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Inseription marked E.—^The orthograpliy of ' UwaJ(!lMlh/fiar<^yO‘i 
without the final in line 7, may be depended on. 

Inscription marked F.—The initial letter of the name which I 
read *V'mani.sh in line 4 is doubtful. I have given the character as 
in the rough copy, but 1 have added, in a note made upon the 
spot, that the true reading may possibly be ^ or 

Inscription marked G.—The orthography of the two last words js 
the same as in inscription E. 

Inscription marked I.—I believe I am correct in giving the final 
in IfahunitaJiyd in line 8, notwithstanding that the orthography 
varies from that observed in inscription D, The letter, at the same 
time, is placed in a parenthesis in the text, to show that there is some 
doubt attaching to it. 

Inscription marked K.—The last character in the first line is very 
doubtful. It is impossible indeed to distinguish in the Persian text 
whether it may be or but the Median orthography of the 
name is in favour of the latter reading. As the word occurs, more¬ 
over, but in one other passage of the inscriptions, column 5, line 28, 
where it is again imperfect, the true pronunciation must remain 
uncertain. 
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CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Chapter I.— Preliminary Remarks. 

The scientific world of England, which has taken the lead in so many 
other. branches of paleographic study, has been content to leave the 
investigation of the Cuneiform Inscriptions almost entirely to CoU' 
tinental scholars; and, which is still more unusual in the history of 
Eastern archeology, the origin and progress of this investigation, and 
the results that have been obtained from it, appear to be but imper*' 
fectly known amongst us. Individuals doubtless of all countries, 
whether Englishmen or foreigners, engaged in the study of Oriental 
antiquities, have followed with a curious eye the successive discoveries 
that have been made; but general attention, or, at any rate, an atten^ 
tion commensurate with the value of the disci^veries, has not been 
hitherto in England directed to the subject; and if I wore to take up 
the inquiry, therefore, at the point whore Professor Lassen has left it, 
interpretations which would satisfy the criticism of Franco or Germany 
might be received in London with extreme suspicion. This circum¬ 
stance has suggested the propriety of adopting a more extended and 
elaborate form of introduction to a Memoir on the Cuneiform In¬ 
scriptions, than the present advanced stage of the inquiry can be 
considered rigidly to demand. In a study, indeed, of which the value 
depends entirely on the authenticity, and of which the authenticity 
can alone be verified by the constant and consentient results of a 
cautious and severe analysis, it is obviously better to err on the side 
of prolixity than of omission. A defective or imperfect link will 
destroy the integrity of the whole chain of evidence, while accumulative 
proofs, although they may encumber and perhaps disfigure the argu¬ 
ment, will at the same time but contribute to its strength. 

But if I thus commenco with the elements of the inquiry, and 
travel over ground already thoroughly explored, I foresee considerable 
difficulty in discriminating between those points of evidence which I 
have derived from the labours of others and those which are original 
to my own researches. Having been engaged, indeed, upon the Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions of Persia at intervals during the last ten years, and 
having in the course of my studies perused the works of various Con¬ 
tinental writers upon the subject, it will be impossible, in stating the 
results at which I have arrived, that I should express the exact extent 
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of my obligation to each author whom I may have consulted during 
the progress of the inquiry. As far as the public judgment is con¬ 
cerned in awarding to competitors the prise of originality, there can 
be little room either for confusion or embarrassment; for priority of 
announcement is held, I believe, in all cases to decide the question of 
priority of discovery. Individually also, so far from desiring to im¬ 
pugn the merits, or to contest the rights of others, I should be well 
content to rest iny present claims on the novelty an<l interest of my 
translations; and if there must be rivalry in a field which is so ample, 
I would desire to take rank only as an original discoverer, according 
to the success which may attend iny efforts to decypher the Median and 
Babylonian inscriptions. But there are other interests at stake. It 
may be expected of mo that, having engaged, in the year 1830, to 
pnblish, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, an 
illustmtiro Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Persia, I should 
explain the reasons which have cau.sed the engagement to remain 
unredeemed until the present time; and if these reasons be complete 
and satisfactory, tlio Society may perhaps consider that, as a precis 
of the contenh^ of a large portion of the Behistun Inscriptions, differing 
in no material resp^ict from the analytical translations which are now 
snbmittcd, was in the year 183.9 actually read before them, they may 
ho entitled to claim for the prc.sent Memoir the same degree of origi¬ 
nality which would have been incontestably conceded to it, had it ap- 
jicared in the Transactions when it was first announced for publication. 

Such are the considerations which induce me to recur to a preli¬ 
minary notice that was written in the year 1839 for the Memoir I was 
then engaged in preparing for tlie press. In this introduction, and in 
the notes which a more extended acquaintance with the subject has 
now enabled me to add to it, will be found an outline of the origin 
and early course of thp discovery, as well a# of the share I took, while 
the inquiry was yet in its infancy, in advancing its progress and 
improvoment. A few supplementary remarks w'ill then explain the 
reasons which compelled me f<»r a period to abandon the study, and I 
shall close the introduction with a brief exposition of subsequent 
research upon the Continent, of the facilities which I have enjoyed for 
becoming acquainted with that research, and of the assistance which I 
have derived from it in remodelling the present Memoir, and in giving 
all available extension and accuracy to the interpretation of the 
Cimeifonu Inscriptions. 

“' It would be interesting, perhaps, to the lovers of Oriental litera- 

’ The c.\tnict which commences at tliis place is copied verbatim from the M.S. 
of 1H39, but the marginal notes are entirely new. , 
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tar8| if I <K>ald open the present Memoir with.a detailed acoonnt of 
the progress of cuneiform discovery, from the time when Professor 
Grot^end first decyphered the names of Cyrus, Xerxes, and Darius, to 
the highly improved condition which the inquiry now exhibits; but 
my long absence from Europe, where the researches of Orienlalists 
have been thus gradually perfecting the system of interpretatioo, 
while it has prevented me from applying to my own labours the cu#^ 
rent improvements of the day, has also rendered me quite incompetent 
to discriminate the dates and forms under which these improvements 
have been given to the world’. The table*, however, in which 1 have 
arranged the different alphabetical systems adopted both by Conti* 
nental students and by myself, will give a general view of their rela* 
tive conditions of accuracy, and, supposing the correctuess of my own 
alphabet to be verified by the test of my translations, it will also dmw 
that the progress of discovery has kept pace pretty uniformly with the 
progress of inquiry. 

“Professor Grotofeud has certainly the credit of being the first 
who opened a gallery into this rich treasure-ho^se of antiquity*. In 
decyphering the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, he 
obtained the true determination of nearly a third of the entire alpha* 
bet, and thus at once supplied a sure and ample basis for further 
research. M. Saint Martin, who resumed the inquiry on its being 

) The present marginal notes will he found in a measure to supply this 
deficiency. 

* See the alphabetical table heading Chapter III. I have now added to it 
such improvements and alterations as have been adopted on the Continent since 
the above was written. 

> Professor Grotefend’s first discovery was announced in the Literary Gazette 
of Gfittingen in the year 1802, but the memoir upon the subject, which was at the 
same time read before the Royal Society of that place, was never published. In 
1806, there appeared a farther exposition of his views which, however, rather 
tended to discredit than to verify his original discovery (see Klaproth’s Aperyu 
de I’Origine des diverses Ecritures, p. 62.) Several papers were published by the 
Professor in the 4th, 6th, and 6th volumes of tlio Mines de I’Orient (1814*16), but 
they regarded the Babylonian rather thau the Persian writing. The first complete 
acconnt of his system of interpretation was given in the AppemUx to the third 
edition of Heeren's Ideen liber die Politik, den Verkehr, und den Handel der 
vomehnsten Vdlker der AltcnWelt; Gdttingen, 1815; an account whieh waa 
enlarged and illustrated in the fourth edition of that excellent work, published in 
1825. See Heeren's Researches, published by Talboys in 1833, vol. II., p. 313. 
The Baron de Sacy reviewed Professor Grotefend's labours in a letter to Mr. 
MUlin, which was published in the Magasin EncycIopMique, anu4e VIIL, toau 
V., p. 438. An acconut of Dr. Grotefend's discoveries was communicated to the 
Bombay Literary Society, in 1818, and was published in the 2ud volume of their 
Transaetimia. 
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abandoned by the German Professor, improved but little on the labours 
of his predecessor’; but shortly afterwards Professor Baek discovered 
the two characters representing M and N, which led to several most 
important verifications’’. 

^The memoir of M. Bumouf on the two Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Hamaddn, published in 1836, added several discoveries of interest', 
and the recent researches of Professor Lassen supplying an identifica¬ 
tion of at least twelve characters, which had been mistaken by all his 
predecessors, may entitle him almost to contest with Professor Grote- 
fend the palm of alphabetical discovery \ 

" In a very few cases only, which may be seen on a reference to 
the comparative table, have 1 indeed found occasion to differ with him 
as to the phonetic power of the characters, and in some of the cases 
even, owing to the limited field of inquiry, I have little more than 
conjecture to guide me. 

“ But in thus tracing the outlines of the discovery, as far as they 
are at present known to me, and in thus disclaiming any pretension to 
originality, as far as regards the alphabet which I have finally decided 
on adopting, I think it duo to myself to state briefly and distinctly, 
how far I am indebted for my knowledge of the Cuneiform character 
and of the language of tho Inscriptions to the labours of Continental 
students, which have preceded the present publication. It was in the 
year 1835 that 1 first undertook the investigation of the Cuneiform 

1 Saint Martin appears to have first turned his attention to the Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions of Persia in 1821 or 1822. A memoir was read by him on the subject before 
tho Asiatic Society of Paris in the course of the latter year, and an extract of this 
paper was published at Paris in February, 1823. See Journal Asiatiqne, tom. 
II., p. 59. The entire dissertation appeared, I believe, subsequently in the Mem. 
de I'Acad. dea Insc., II. Scries, tom. XII., 2'’ partio, pag. 113. Mis matured 
opinions, however, which he considered a I'abri de la Critiquef (see BurnouPs 
Memoire sur deux Inscriptions Cuneiformes, p. 2), are only to he found in Klap¬ 
roth’s Aper^u do I’Origine des divcrscs Ecriturcs, a volume of which fifty copies 
were alone printed, and which appeared in Paris in the summer of 1832, almost at 
the exact period of Saint Martin’s early and lamented death. See Klaproth’s 
Aper9U, p. 65, 66, 6?. 

* For the discoveries of Professor Rask, see Ueber das Alter und die Echtheit 
der Zeud-Sprachc and des Zend-Avesta, etc., iibersetzt von F. H. von der Hagen, 
p. 28. Berlin, 1826. 

' M. Bivnoufs elaborate Memoir was published in June, 1836. It is entitled 
Memoire sur deux Inscriptions Cundiformes, trouves pris d’llamaddn. The 
comparative table in Chapter III. will show the merit of his alphabet. 

* Professor Lassen’s work on the Inscriptions, entitled Die Alt-Persischen 
Keil-lnsehriftcm von Persepolis, was published at Bonn, in May, 1836. It may 
be considered, therefore, to have appeared mmultaneously with tho Memoir 
Bumouf. 
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cfaaraotor; I vu at that time only aware that Profeesor 0rotel<md 
had deeyphered some of the names of the early sovereigns of the house 
of Aohmmenes, but in my isolated position at Kermanshahi on tJie 
western frontier of Persia, I could neither obtain a copy of his alphar 
bet, nor could I discover what particular inscriptions he had exaniined. 
The first materials which I submitted to analjrsis were the sculptured 
tablets of Hamaddn, carefully and accurately copied by myself upon 
the spot, and I afterwards found that 1 had thus, by a singular aom- 
dent, selected the most favourable inscriptions of the class whioh 
existed in all Persia for resolving the difficulties of an unknown 
character, and whioh had, in fact, supplied Professor Grotefend with 
the elements of his original discovery*. 

“ These tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions, engraved by 
Darius Hystaspes, and by his son Xerxes; they commence with the same 
invocation to Ormazd, (with the exception of a single epithet omitted 
in the tablet of Darius,) they contain the same enumeration of the 
royal titles, and the same statement of paternity and family; and, in 
fact, they are identical, except in the names of the kings and in those 
of their respective fathers. When I proceeded, therefore, to compare 
and interline the two inscriptions (or rather, the Persian columns of 
the two inscriptions ; for as tho compartments exhibiting the insorip> 
tion in •the Persian language occupied the principal place in the 
tablets, and were engraved in the least complicated of tho three classes 
of Cuneiform writing, they wore naturally first submitted to examina¬ 
tion), 1 found that the characters coincided throughout, except in 
certain particular groupes, and it was only reasonable to suppose that 
the groupes which were thus brought out and individualized must 
represent proper names. I further remarked, that there were but 
three of theso distinct groupes in the two inscriptions; for the groupe 
which occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, fimn 

> This is incorrect. Professor CSrotcfond founded his system of interpretation 
on an analysis of two short inscriptions at Persepolis, very accurately copied by 
Niebuhr. (Vol. II., Tab. 24, B. and 6.) The process by which the Profeseor 
arrived at the identification of the character is very elaborately described in his 
amended paper, published in 1825. See Hceren’s Researches, English transla¬ 
tion, vol. II., p. 332—346. The inscriptions of Hamadtln, though freijuaitly 
copied, were, I believe, first published in M. BumouPs Memoir of 1836. They 
consist exclusively of the introductory autographic formulary whieh is usually 
followed at Persepolis by a prayer invoking the protection of Ormazd and bis 
angels. This formulary will be found eleven times repeated, with unirnportmt 
variations, in the Znsammenstclluitg der Inichriften, appmided to the memoir 
published lost year by Professor Lassen, in his Magazine, mtitled Z^tsehrift fhr 
die Kunde des Morge^andes; Bonn. 
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its posi^ion^ suggested the idea of its representing the name of the 
father of the king who was there commemorated, corresponded with 
the gronpe which occupied the first place in the other inscription, and 
thus not only served determinately to connect the two inscriptions 
together, but, assuming the groupes to represent proper names, ap¬ 
peared also to indicate a genealogical succession. The natural inference 
was that in these three groupes of characters, I had obtained the proper 
names belonging to three consecutive generations of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy; and it so happened that the first three names of Hystaspes, 
Darius, and Xerxes, winch I applied at hazard to the three groupes, 
according to the succession, proved to answer in all respects satisfac¬ 
torily, and wore, in fact, the true identifications'. 

“It would be fatiguing to detail the gradual progress which I 
made in the inquiry during the ensuing year. The collation of the 
two first paragraphs of the great Behietun Inscription with the tablets 
of Elwend supplied me, in addition to the names of Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes, with the native forms of Arsames, Ariaramiies, Teispes, 
Aebsemenes, and Persia, and with a few old words, regarding which, 
however, I was not very confident, and thus enabled me to construct 
an alphabet which assigned the same determinate values to eighteen 
characters that I still retain after three years of further investi¬ 
gation • 

“ During a residence ut Teheran in the autumn of 1836, 1 had first 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the labours of Grotefend 
and Saint Martin. In Heeren’s Idcen'*, and in Klaproth’s Aper^u 

' Tlio names identified by Professor Grotefend in the Pereepolitan Inscriptions 
were the same as those which 1 dccyphered at Hamadto, and the process by which 
he arrived at their identification was nearly similar to that which is here detailed. 

‘ I am neither able, nor is it of any consequence after the lapse of so many years, 
to describe the means by which 1 ascertained the power of each particular letter, 
or to discriminate tlic respective dates of tlie discoveries. I follow the text of 
1839, and have no doubt that at that period 1 could have explained the manner in 
which I had identified these eighteen cluirocters before 1 met with the alphabets oS 
Grotefend and Slant Martin. 

s It was the German edition of 1815 which I then consulted. The amended 
paper of Professor Grotefend, which appeared in the edition of 1825, contains little 
or nothing of alphabetical modification, but it is worthy of remark that of the six 
translations which are found in the earlier essay, two alone are admitted into the 
later. It may be presumed, accordingly, that during the period which intervened 
between the two editions, the Professor had been led to mistrust, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the applioability of his method of translation. Ilia alphabet exhibits a correct 
identificatkm of eight letters out of the thirty to which he assigned equivalents. 
Saint Martin endeavoured to conatnn^ an alphabet of tliirty-nine characters, twelve 
of these lie eonridered doubtful, tou he ideutified correctly, of seventeen his reading 
was erroneous. 
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de rOrigine des divenes Eoritures, I found the Cuneiform alphubets 
and translations which had been adopted in Germany and France; 
hut far from deriving any assistance from either of ^ese sources, I 
could not doubt that my oWn knowledge of the character, verified by 
its application to many names which had not come under the observa> 
tion of Grotefend and Saint Martin, was much in advance of their 
respective, and in some measure conflicting, systems of interpretation. 
As there were many letters, however, regarding which I was still in 
doubt, and as I had made very little progress in the language of the 
inscriptions, I deferred the announcement of my discoveries, until I 
was in a better condition to turn them to account. 

“In the year 1837, I copied all the other paragraphs of the great 
fiehistun inscription that form the subject of the present memoir', and 
daring the winter of that year, whilst 1 was still under the impres« 
sion that Cuneiform discovery in Europe was in the same imperfect 
state in which it had been left at the period of Saint Martin's decease, 
I forwarded to the Royal Asiatic Society my translation of the two 
first paragraphs of the Behistun inscription, whi^h recorded the titles 
and genealogy of Darius Hystaspes. It is important to observe that 
these paragrajjJhs would have been wholly inexplicable, aooording to 
the systems of interpretation adopted either by Grotefend or Saint 
Martin; and yet the original French and German alphabets were the 
only extraneous sources of infonuation which, up to that period, I had 
been enabled to consult^*. It was not indeed until the receipt of the 
letters which had been sent to me from London aud Paris, in answer 
to my communication to tho Royal Asiatic Society, that I was made 
acquaiuted even with tho fact of the inquiry having been resumed by 
the Orientalists of Europe, and a still farther period elapsed before I 
learnt details of the progress that had been made upon the Continent 

This must be understood to include the entire first column; the opening 
paragraph of tlic second; ton paragraphs of the third column,, and four of the 
detached inscriptions. I was then of opinion that tlio mutilation and inaccessibility 
of the sculpture rendered further transcription impossible, but 1 have since sue* 
needed in recovering the whole of tho record with the exception of a few paragraphs 
at the foot of the tablet. 

* I have no copy at hand to which I can refer in order to test the alpha* 
betical accuracy of this specimen of my early labours; it was unquestionably faulty^ 
but the names were at any rote correctly identified, and the construction of the 
original was preserved throughout. Professor Lassen has given a reprint of 
these paragraphs in the Roman chametor, in his recent Memoir, p. 164, and 
has been misled in several passages by the conjectural restorations as well as 
by the inaccuracies of tho original. The identifioatious of the five fidlewing 
essential chariustaro were certainly at this period original to my own researoiissi 

<T. % h; >fyi, m; Bid t<, n. 
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in det^faexing tlie inscriptions sinmltaneonBljr witii 07 own reseandies 
in Persia. The memoir of M. Bumonf on the Insoiiptions of Hamir 
d4n, w'hich was forwarded to me by the learned author, and whioh 
reached me at Teheran in the summer of 1838, showed me that I had 
been anticipated in the announcement of many of the improvements 
that I had made on the system of M. Saint Martin, but I still found 
several essential points of difference between the Paris alphabet and 
that whioh I had formed from the writing at Behistun, and my obser¬ 
vations on a few of these points of difference I at once submitted to 
M. Burnouf, through the Secretary of the Boyal Asiatio Society of 
London'. The materials with whioh I had hitherto worked were far 
from being complete. The inscriptions which I had copied at Hainaddn 
and Behistun supplied my only means of alphabetical knalysis, and the 
researches of Anquetil du Perron, together with a few Zend MSS. 
obtained in Persia, and interpreted for me by an ignorant priest of 
Yezd, were my only guides in acquiring a knowledge of the ancient 
language of the country. In [the autumn however of 1838 I was 
in a condition to prosecute the inquiry on a far more extended and 
satisfactory scale. The admirable commentary on the Ya 9 na, by M. 
Burnouf*, was transmitted to me by Dr. Mohl of Parfs, and I there 
for the first time found the language of the Zend Avesta critically 
analyzed, and its orthographical and grammatical structure clearly and 
scientifically developed. To this work I owe in a great measure the 
success of my translations; for although I conjecture the Zend to be a 
later language than that of the inscriptions, upon the debris of which, 

' In this letter I believe I suggested, amongst otlierSjthe following identifications 
in preference to the values assigned by M. Bumonf; = W, and ^ = tr, 

and 1 also gave an indication of the power of in tlic orthograpliy of the name 

of Nabochodrossor and of in that of Cambyses. The most important aid 

which I derived from the alphabet of M. Burnouf was the determination of the 
character yt:: os the representation of I remained for a long time in donbt 

regarding the value of the following characters, <Eb Tir. m 

and in the powers which I assigned to the two latter, 1 am even now at issue with 
ail my predecessors. 

* The two first parts of this elaborate work were published in 18.S.S-31I. It 
may be conudered indispensable to aU inquiries, which have for their objeot the 
elucidation of Persian antiquities, but at the same time the wont of an Index 
greatly impairs its utility as a mere manual of reference. When the talented 
autlier nan eommsnd suffieient leisure to enable him to complete his undertsldng:, 
he will, no doubt, supply the dedderated Index, which as far as Zend voesbles are 
concerned, will unswer all the purposes of a grunmar and diotkmaiy. 
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indeed, it was probably r^ned and systematized, yet I brieve it to 
approach nearer to the Persian of the ante-Alezandrian ages than 
any other dialect of the family, except the Vedio Sanskrit, that is 
ayailable to modem research. At the same time, also, that 1 acqwred 
through the luminous critique of M. Buroouf an insight into the peea- 
liarities of Zend expression, and by this means obtained a genenU 
knowledge of the grammatical structure of the language of the In- 
• scriptions, I had the good fortune to procure copies of the Persepolitaa 
tablets which had been published by Niebuhr, Le Bran, and Porter, 
and which had hitherto formed the chief basis of Continental stody^ 
The enumeration of the provinces tributary to Darius Hystaspes 1 
found to be in greater detail, and in a far better state of preservatimi 
in the Persepolitc^ inscription ^ than in the corresponding list which I 
had obtained at Behistun, and with this important help I was soon 
afterwards able to complete the alphabet which I have employed in 
the present translations. The names of Gaddra and Asagarta, both 
of which were defective in the Behistun inscription, supplied me with 

the power of G for character which in my previous commu¬ 

nication to M. Burnonf I had conjectured to represent the compound 
articulation of st (in preference to the value proposed by him of «,) 
and the name of SugMa, also obliterated at Behistun, verified the 
value of gh, which had been assigned by M. Bnrnouf to a difiicult 
character and which I had called in question on insufficient 

grounds. A number of other improvements followed on this accu¬ 
mulation of materials, and in the winter of lost year, before I left 
Persia, the alphabet which 1 hafl decided on adopting exhibited almost 
the same appearance that it does at present*. 

I This inscription occurs on the southern wall of the i^reat platform at Perse- 
polis. It was copied and published by Niebuhr, (see Voyage en Arable, &c., 
tom. 11., pi. 31. inscr. I.), and by Ker Porter, (Travels in Georgia, &c., vol. L, 
pi. LV. a); and the geographical names which it contauis were elaborately examined 
by M. Bumouf and Professor Lassen, in their respective Memoirs of 1636. The 
copy, however, which was made by Mr. Westergaard in 1843, and which wu 
published with an amended translation by Professor Lassen in his Magazine of 
lost year (see Zeitsehrift, &e., p. 175), is infinitely more correct than either of 
the other transcripts. 

* During this period, I obtuned through continued labour, the fdHowing identi¬ 
fications of vatoe; 

and Jh» I bave smee learnt that Professor Lassen, M. Jacqnet, and Dr. 

Beer of Leipsic, had some time previously made the same discoveries, but their 
respective works were in 1638 entirely unknown to me. At the same time, I must 
admit that 1 was not altogetiwr satisfied witii the power* ^t 1 had aMrigued, 
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“ On my arrival at Baghdad during the present year I deferred the 
completion of my translations, and of the Memoir by which I designed 
to establish and explain them, until I obtained books from England, 
which might enable me to stndy with more care the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit grannnar; and in the mean time 1 busied myself with com¬ 
parative geography. It was at this period that I received through 
the Vice-President of the Uo 3 ral Asiatic Society, a letter from Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen, containing a precis of his last improved system of inter- • 
pretal^on, and the Bonn alphabet I recognised at once to be infinitely 
superior to any other that had 2 )reviously fallen under my obser¬ 
vation*. The Professor's views indeed coincided in all essential points 
with my own, and since I have been enabled, with the help of Sanskrit 
and Zend aliinities, to analyze nearly every word ftf the Cuneiform 
inscriptions hitherto copied in Persia, and thus to verify the alpha¬ 
betical power of almost every Cuneiform character, I have found the 
more reason to admire the skill of Professor Lassen, who with such 


and tliat with rep^rd to that most useful character I remained entirely in 
error until the following year. 

which 

from its frequent occurrence at tlie end of a word I had previously mistaken for 
an aspirate, answering to the Sanskrit visarga. 1 believe, however, tliat the 
Bonn Professor derived his knowledge of this character from Dr. Beer, who pub¬ 
lished on elaborate review of the different systems of interpretation adopted 
by Professor Grotefend, M. Bumouf, and Professor Lassen, in 1838. Another 
advantage which 1 derived from the letter in question was the confirmation of my 

conjectural reading of Tir f aa dh and Vh. The only characters of 


From this alphabet 1 first learnt the power of the letter 


which I objected to the values assigned by the Professor, were the following; 



letter of which I am speaking, the power of the 

character ^yy was left undetermined. Having since had an opportunity of 

comparing this alphabet of 1839, with that published by Professor three 

years previously in his Alt-Pereiscben Keil-Iuschrifteii, I find that the former 


contained new readings of the five following characters, <K. It, T<h 
K'> *K> but I am not informed to what precise extent the Professor 


was indebted for these improvements to his own researches. M. Jaeqnet and 
Dr. Beer had both published in the interim, and had suggested, I believe, several 
of the altoations adopted by Professor Lassen, but it is very possible that the 
discoveries were made independentiy at Paris, at Leipsic, and at Bonn. 


I may as well observe in this place, that the Persepolitan y^> is always 

figured at Behistan as Aud that 1 make use accordingly on all occasions 
of the latter type, unless I am quoting a Persepolitan alphabet. 
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very limited materials as were alone at his disposal ia EufOpei has 
still arrived at results so remarkably correct. The close approxi¬ 
mation of my own alphabet to that adopted by Professor Lassen, will 
be apparent on a reference to the comparative table, and althouf^ in 
point of fact, the Professor’s labours have been of no farther assistance 
to me than in adding one new character to my alphabet, and in con¬ 
firming opinions which were sometimes conjectural, and which gene¬ 
rally required verification, yet as the improvements which his system 
of interpretation makes upon the alphabet employed by M. Bumonf 
appear to have preceded not only the announcement, but the adoption 
of my own views, I cannot pretend to contest with him the priority of 
alphabetical discovery. Whilst employed in writing the present Me¬ 
moir, I have bad further opportunities of examining the Persepolitan 
inscriptions of Mr. Rich, and the Persian inscription of Xerxes which 
is found at and I have also in the pages of the Journal Asia- 

tique, been introduced to a better knowledge of the Peblevi, by 
Dr. Miiller’, and I have obtained some acquaintance with Professor 
Lassen's translations, from the perusal of one of j|he critical notices of 
M. Jacquet. 

“Having thus briefly described the progress of my Cuneiform studies 
during the last four years, and having explained the means by which 
I have been enabled to complete my alphabet, I liavo now to make a 
few particular remarks on the translations. This branch of the study 
although depending upon, and necessarily following the correct deter¬ 
mination of the characters, is of course (he only really valuable part 
of the inquiry. It is in fact the harvest springing from the previous 
cultivation of a rugged soil, and as far as I am aware, it has been 
hitherto but poorly reaped. 

“ The translations of Professor Grotefend and of Saint Martin a^e 
altogether erroneous and merit no attention whatever'*. The memoir 

1 1 obtained this copy from M. Engene Bord, who visited Vdn in the latter 
end of the year 1838. His transcript is more perfect than that which was found 
among Schultz’s papers, and which was pubUsbed in the Journal Asiatique, 
IIP. Series, tom. IX. No. 52, but it is still defective in the last two lines, which 
are said to be entirely concealed by shrubs and grass growing out of the face of 
the rock. My tranriation of this inscription, in ch. 5, may be compared with 
that which is given in Lassen’s last Memoir, page 147—151* 

* Dr. Muller’s Memoir was published in the April Number of the Journal 
Asiatique for 1839. I am unable to refer at pr^nt to M. Jaoquet’s papers wMeh 
wore publiriied serially in the same periodical, and I eannot give ther^ore file date 
of their appearance. M. Jaeqnet died however in 1837. 

* By tranalatton, I do not mean the deeiphering of names, hut the porreet 
rendering of the difieient members of a sentence according to their etymoloig^es 
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of M. Boznoaf on the inseriptions of Htmedin is oonfimd to tiie 
illnstration of tirenty short lines of writing, oontsining an inroeation 
to Onnazd, a few {Nropor names, amd a bare ennm^tion of royid titles. 
Some of the grammatical peonliarities, are it is tme, from their identity 
with similar formations in Zend, correctly developed; bnt the natare 
of the inscriptions has necessarily rendered the labours of the Paris 
secretary, ample and erudite as they are, deficient in historical interest; 
and the faulty condition of his alphabet has, moreover, led him into 
several important errors of translation. His incidental examination of 
the geographical names contained in one of Niebuhr's Persepolitan 
inscriptions constitutes by &r the most interesting portion of his 
researches j yet in a list which exhibits the titles of twenty*foar of the 
most celebrated nations of ancient Asia, he has coifectly deciphered 
ten only of the names’. 

" Of Professor Lassen’s translations 1 have no means of judging, 
except from the specimen which he has sent me of his system of inter¬ 
pretation applied to Niebuhr’s Geographical inscription, and from 
M. Jacquet’s critique on the same subject*. The highly improved 
condition of the Bonn alphabet has rendered the Professor’s identi¬ 
fication of the geographical names at Porsepulis far superior in 
correctness to that of M. Bumouf, but still he is not, I think, without 
error in his reading and appropriation of these names’, and that he 
has also in many cases misunderstood both the etymology of the 
words and the grammatical structure of the language, will be apparent 

and their respective grammatical relationB. lu the one respect the labouts of 
Gcotefend and Saint Martin were valuable; in the other, they were beneath cri¬ 
ticism. 

1 The names which M. fiurnouf identiftod, notwithstanding his violation 
of their orthography, were the following:—Persia, Media, Babylon, Arabia, Cap¬ 
padocia, Ionia, Zarangia^ Aria, Bactria, and Sogdiana. Of the remainder, he 
left the greater part untouched, but the few which he did examine were incorrectly 
rendered. 1 may mention the Oichardi, Ithaguri, Arrhoei, Gordyeons, Aria- 
niana, &c. 

* At this period one of M. Jacquet^s Essays had alone fallen into my hands. 

I have since hastily examined the entire seriM, bnt nnfmrtunately I am witbofut 
the means of consulting them at present, and 1 retain no very distinet reooUeetiaa 
of their contents. 

* In Professor Lassen’s first work (1836) there are three names which I con¬ 
sider open to objection—Cboana, Arbela, and Gotdyene. In 1839, he had amended 
the first of these titles to Snas, fnd in hhi last Memoir (1844) he retnms to' 
M. Bnmours ori^nal identification of Arabia, instead of Arbela. At presmt, 
the only names in Niebuhr's list of which I question Professor Lassen's reading 
are his ATiulrdya and Parutajfa. This snbjeot, however, will be drsenseed in its 
proper place. 
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from the appendix to the preeent Memoir, where 1 have eompardd the 
Profeesor’e translation of Niebuhr’s inscription witihi my own *. 

" In the present case, then, I do put forth a claim to originality^ as 
having been the first to present to the world a literal and, as 1 believe 
a correct grammatical translation of nearly two‘ hundred lines of Cu> 
ueiform writing, a memorial of the time of Darius Hystaspes, the 
greater part of which is in so perfect a state as to afford ample and 
certain grounds for a minute orthographical and etymological anal3n3is^ 
and the purport of which to the historian must, I think, be of fully 
equal interest with the peculiarities of its language to the philologist. 
1 do not affect at the same time to consider my translations as un-* 
impeachable; those who expect in the present paper to see the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions rendered and explained with as much certainty 
and clearness as the ancient tablets of Greece and Rome will be 
lamentably disappointed. It must be remembered that the Persian of 
the ante-Alexandrian ages has long ceased to be a living language ; 
that its interpretation depends on the collateral aid of the Sanskrit, the 
Zend, and the corrupted dialects which in the fqrests and mountains 
of Persia have suiwivcd the wreck of the old tongue; and that in 
a few instances, where these cognate and derivative languages have 
failed to perpetuate the ancient roots, or where my limited acquaint¬ 
ance with the different dialects may have failed to discover the con¬ 
nexion, I have then been obliged to assign an arbitrary meaning, 
obtained by comparative propriety of application in a very limited 
field of research. I feel, therefore, that in a few cases my translations 
will be subject to doubt, and that as materials of analysis continue to 
be accumulated and more experienced Orientalists prosecute the study, 
it may be found necessary to alter or modify some of the significations 
that I have assigned; but at the same time 1 do not, and cannot, 
doubt, but tluit I have aceurately determined the general application 
of every paragraph, and that I have been thus enabled to exhibit a 
correct historical outline, possessing the weight of royal and contem- 
.poraneous recital, of many great events which preceded the rise and 
marked the career of one of the most celebrated of the early sovereigns 
of Persia,” 

When I wrote the foregoing introduction in tbe year 1889, it was 
my intention to have merely published the text of the Behistun 
Inscriptions, with a running commentary illustrative of such points of 

> I do not think it necessary at present to give this comparative appendix. 
Any one who is curious on the subject may collate the transIationB whioh are given 
in chap. 5, with those contained in Professor Laasen^s last Memoir. 

^ Since augm^ted to ootuuderably above four hundred lines.—^Eo. 

h 
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philology, history, and geography, os appeared particularly to deserve 
attention, and 1 confidently expected that the Memoir in this humble 
form urould be ready for the press before the expiration of the year. 
As I proceeded however with my task the labour grew insensibly on my 
hands. The examination of a language, so venerable from its age, and 
so interesting from its close aflSnity to the Vedic Sanskrit, seemed to 
demand more care than could be bestowed on it in a mere series of 
critical notes; while the historical and geographical questions that 
started up in rapid succession at each progressive stage of the inquiry, 
threatened to bury the text under a load of commentary, and to 
obscure, or perhaps entirely efface, the force and perspicuity of the 
argtimeut. I set to work, accordingly, in the autumn of 1839 to 
recast the Memoir, arranging the material under different heads, and 
devoting a separate chapter to the treatment of each particular sub¬ 
ject. This distribution was of the greatest assistance to mo. The 
progress of the work was necessarily slow, but it was constant and 
uniform; and I might have still hoped to publish the Memoir in its 
amended form in the spring of 1840, hod not circumstances, over 
which I had no control, and which I could neither have desired nor 
foreseen, arrested my inquiries in mid-career and superseded for a 
long period the possibility of their resumption. 

It is not my intention to dwell with any minuteness on the inter¬ 
ruption which I thus sustained. Let it sufiico to say that my services 
were called into activity by the Government, that I was suddenly 
transferred from the lettered seclusion of Baghdad to fill a responsible 
and laborious office in Afghanistan, and that 1 continued in that situa¬ 
tion during the entire period of our eventful occupation of the country. 
Those who have experienced a difficulty of combining a sustained 
application to literary matters with the ordinary distractions of busi¬ 
ness, will I believe admit that in the emergent condition of the public 
service in Afghanistan, calling for undivided attention and untiring 
care, 1 had no alternative but the abandonment of antiquarian research. 
To have continued my labonrs on the inscriptions during the few hours 
of leisure that I could legitimately command would have produced no 
result; to have devoted any considerable portion of my time to the 
inquiry, would have been incompatible with my duty to the Government. 

‘But years rolled on, and in December, 1843, T found myself again 
at Baghdad. The interest in the inscriptions with which my original 
researches had inspired mo, had never flagged; it was sharpened per¬ 
haps by the accidents that had so long operated to delay its grati¬ 
fication; and I thus hastened with eager satiriaction to profit by the 
first interval of relaxation that I had enjoyed for many years to 
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resume the thread of the inquiry. Mr. Westergaard, well-known for 
his contributions to Sanskrit literature, who had been trarelling in 
Persia during the year 1843, for the express purpose of collecting 
Palmographic and antiquarian materials, supplied me at this period in 
the most liberal manner with several new inscriptions which he had 
copied at Persepolis. The inscription on the portal close to the great 
staircase, which had escaped all former visitors, was of much value; 
equally so were the corrections of Niebuhr’s inscriptions H and I, aud 
the restoration of all the minor tablets upon the platform; but the 
gem of his collection, the most important record in fact of the class 
which exists in Persia, with the exception of the tablets of Behistun, I 
found to be tho long inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam engraved on the 
rock-hewn sepulchre of Darius. This insci'iption was no less remark¬ 
able for its extent and interest than for the correctness of its deli¬ 
neation. I could not but observe indeed that Mr. Westergaard’s copy, 
defective as it necessarily Avas, both from the abrasion of the rock and 
from the difficulty of tracing letters through a telescope at so great an 
elevation, still indicated, in its superiority over ‘all the specimens of 
Niebuhr, Lc Brun, Porter, and Rich, the immense advantage which a 
transcriber acquainted with the character and language enjoys over 
one who can only depend for the fidelity of his copy on tho imitative 
accuracy of an artist. 

I have derived the greatest assistance in my recent labours from 
Mr. Westergaard’s inscriptions, as well as from the Median copy of 
the inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, with which soon after my arrival 
at Baghdad I was most kindly furnished by M. Dittel, a Russian 
Orientalist, who was Mr. Westergaard’s coadjutor at Persepolis; and I 
trust that both these gentlemen will permit mo to express in a public 
fonii, the obligations which I thus owe to them. 

It is probable that with these extended materials at my command, 
and with the improved acquaintance with the language which such 
materials supplied, I should have thought it advisable under any cir¬ 
cumstances to undertake a third revision of the Memoir that I was 
writing; but such a course was rendered absolutely necessary by the 
fortunate result of a visit which 1 was enabled again to make to the 
rock of Behistun in tho autumn of last year, and in which I succeeded 
in copying the whole of tho Persian Avriting at that place, and a very 
considerable portion also of the Median and Babylonian transcripts. 
I will not here speak of the difficulties or dangers of the enterprise. 
They are such as any person with ordinary nen’es may successfully 
encounter; but they are such, at the same time, as have alone pre¬ 
vented tho inscriptions from being long ago presented to the public by 
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some of the numerous travellers who have wistfully contemplated 
them at a distance. 

On returning to Baghdad from my tour in Southern Knrdistdn, 
public avocations and indifferent health again prevented me for some 
time from continuing my labours. The same causes have operated, 
with more or less effect, in impeding their prosecution during the 
spring and summer, and if I had not been fortunately able to avail 
myself of the ready hand of Lieutenant Jones, an accomplished officer 
of the Indian Navy, who has delineated the sculptures of BehLstnn 
and contributed in a great measure to the execution of the text, I 
might have been altogether frustrated in my hope of early pnbli-' 
cation. I may observe, at the same time, that in February of the 
present year, I took the precaution of forwarding to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, a literal translation of every portion of the Persian writing at 
Behistun, and of thus placing beyond the power of dispute the claim 
of the Society at that date to the results which are published in the 
following Memoir. 

I now proceed to notice the contemporaneous march of discovery 
upon the Continent daring the interval which had elapsed since the 
publication of the Bonn and Paris Memoirs of 1836. Professor 
Lassen, I believe, established a Journal at Bonn in the year 1838’, 
devoted exclusively to the elaboration of Palmography and Eastern 
literature, and in that journal, I have been given to understand 
several papers on the Cuneiform Inscriptions have from time to time 
appeared*. One of these papers, containing a translation of the 
inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus, was explained to me (for unfor> 
innately I am ignorant of German) by Dr. Aloys Sprenger, at Cal¬ 
cutta, in 1843; but of the contents of the others I have no cognizance 
whatever. I am indebted to Mr. Westergaard for the information that 
Professor Orotefend undertook in 1839 to call in question the dis< 
coveries of Professor Lassen, and to place in opposition to them the 
infallible claims of the antiquated alphabet of 1815*, a proceeding 
which was justly regarded by the German literati as little better than 
fatuity. 

1 This Journal was entitled Zeitschrift fiir die Eunde des Morgeulandee.'* 

* I now find that two papers only were published by Professor Lassen on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, in the early numbers of his .Toumal. 1. ** On tiie latest 
advances in the decypherment of the simple Persepolitan wedge-formed charsc- 
tors.” (Vol. II. No. XXVI. p. 166.) And 2, “On some new Cnneatio Inscrip¬ 
tions of tho simplest form.” fVol. III. No. XVI. p. 442). 

’ Professor Orotefend may, perhaps, date his original alphabet from 1802. I 
fix on 1816 as the period of the publication of tlie tliird edition of Heeren’s 
Ideen, in which the discoveries of the Professor first appeared “in extenso.” 
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Professor Grotefend may take up the high position of primi¬ 
tive, though imperfect discovery; but Professor Lassen may contest 
with him even in the numerical identification of alphabetical powers ; 
while in all the essentials of interpretation the old has no pretension 
whatever to be brought into comparison with tho modem system. I 
also learn from the same source that other Orientalists with whose 
labours I am very imperfectly acquainted have been engaged in the 
inquiry. To Dr. Beer of Leipsic, it appears, is conceded in Germany 
the discovery of the two characters <K A, and y, and the 
lamented M. Jacqnet is said to have appropriated to his own re¬ 
searches the determination of the letter ^ cA and The 

only identifications in the present Memoir that I presume to be essen¬ 
tially different from those which are universally received at present 
upon the Continent, are ^ i* and 9n\ but the attribution of 
the power sA, instead of s, to the character and of ir (with a dor¬ 
mant rather than an articulated liquid) to tho character are modi¬ 
fications of some consequence, and two new letters and j^y will 
also be remarked, which I respectively represent by n’ and nJ To 
those who are interested in tracing tho exact progress of alphabetical 
announcement, the tabular statement which heads Chapter III., on 
the Persian Cuneiform alphabet, will afford full and satisfactory in¬ 
formation. For the mere purpose of reading tho inscriptions the pho¬ 
netic powers which are given in the right-hand column of the Table 
will be an ample and suiiicient guide. 

It remains that I should pay another tribute to Professor Lassen's 
acumen and research. It appears that Mr. Westergaard on his 
return to Europe at the commencement of 1844, placed his Persian 
inscriptions in tho hands of Professor Lassen^ and that these new 

1 Dr. E. F. F. Beer published in 1838, a review of the discoveries of Grotefend, 
Burnouf, and Lassen, in tho Allgeniein. Hall. Literal. Zeitung, I. § 38; and 
this article was, I believe, the first which appeared in Germany suggesting the 

true powers of the letters and M. Jacqnet, however, is said to have 

previously and independently made tho same discoveries at Paris; and as he 
died in 1837, the publication of his papers in the .Toumal Asiatique, unless they 
were posthumous, must have anticipated the Leipsic announcement. Dr. Beeris 
review I have never seen, and M. Jacquet's papers I perused so long ago, and in 
such a cursory manner, that 1 entertain a very imperfect recollection of them. 

< The former of these letters is met with only in the particle anuwa, answering to 

the Sanscrit end the latter, which occurs in two proper names, appears to bo 

borrowed from the Median alphabet. 
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materials were justly deemed of sufficient consequence to demand an 
elaborate and immediate analysis. Professor Lassen accordingly de¬ 
voted an early number of his Journal to the subject, and he took occa¬ 
sion at the same time to collect all the other inscriptions of the class 
and to publish the whole series together, in au amended text, and 
with revised translations'. This is I believe the last work that has 
appeared upon the subje<*t, and as might have been expected, it anti¬ 
cipates in some degree the novelty of the present Memoir. I have 
received a copy of the pamphlet whilst I liavo been writing the 
following pages, and I have found it of tlie greatest convenience, as a 
manual of reference. The marginal notes, indeed, that I have added 
to the present text, will show the care with which I have consulted it; 
but at the same time, I am bound to say that my translations, already 
completed when the book arrived, were, if not independent of assist¬ 
ance, at any rato beyond the reach of alteration, and I have farther to 
regret that an ignorance of German has deprived me of that aid on 
questionable points of grammar, which, if I had been able to follow the 
Professor's arguments, I could not have failed to derive from the 
matured opinions of so eminent and correct a scholar. 

I have only further to observe, that although the present Memoir, 
in consequence of the great' augmentation of material, has been re¬ 
written during the present year, it is, as far as the original materials 
extended, and in all essential points of grammatical and etymological 
construction, absolutely identical with that which I had brought into 
a forward state of preparation for the press in the year 183.9. If 
the translations can ho amended (and imperfectly acquainted iis 
1 am with the niceties of Zend and Sanskrit grammar, 1 submit 
them with diffidence and deference to the public,) they must bo in¬ 
debted for their improvement to a critical examinatiou of the text; 
for the materials avaihiblo for analysis or verification, are now, I 
believe, entirely exhausted; .ami unless excavations should be under¬ 
taken on a great scale either at Susa, Persepolis, or Piisargadm, wo 
must rest content wdth the sorrowful conviction that we have here, 
comprised in a few all that remains of the ancient Persian lan¬ 

guage, and all that contemporary native evidence records of the glories 
of the Achmmenides. 

' Professor Lassen’s article is entitled Die Alt-Persisclicn Keilinsidiriftcii 
nnch N. L. Westergaard’s Mittlieiluugen, Von. Clir. Lassen.” It forms the first 
number of the sixth volume of the Zeitschrift fur die Kuude dcs Moi^en- 
laiides, and extends to 188 pages. Professor Lassen had the kindness to 
transmit to me, through Mr. Renouard, Foreign Secretary of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society of London, a copy of his ext^llent Memoir, on July 18th, 1844, but 
owing to the difiiculty of communicating between l3onn and Baghdad, the ]>amphlct 
uuly reached me in August, 1G43. 
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CHAPTER IL 

On Cuneiform Writing in general. 

Before proceeding to the immediate subject-matter of the first 
division of the present Memoir, it appears indispensable to devote a 
few remarks to Cuneiform writing in general, in order to introduce the 
reader to an acquaintance with the study, viewed in its full extent, as a 
most important branch of Paleeographic science, as well as to explain 
the nature and to point out the value of that particular section of the 
inquiry which is here submitted to examination. At the same time, 
however, in classifying the writing and in suggesting the appropriation 
of the different alphabets, I must necessarily express myself with some 
reserve; for neither have my researches at present been carried to 
that point which might entitle mo to speak with cojufidonce, nor, if 
they had attained their full developement, would it be convenient at 
the present time to anticipate the interest which may attend the 
elaboration of the Median and’ Babylonian inscriptions, in the suc¬ 
ceeding portions of the Memoir. 

I shall observe, then, that a system of writing, of which the 
elements were the arrow-head and wedge, was a very early, if not the 
earliest, method employed by man for embodying language in an 
artificial form. In those other species of writing which, in point of 
antiquity, rival or surpass the Cuneiform (I allude particularly to the 
Egyptian and Chinese), symbolical representation was the forerunner 
or the substitute of a phonetic alphabet, and it has been argued even 
that, in the primitive t;]^o of cursive writing employed by the Syro- 
Arabian nations, as the names of the letters were borrowed from the 
most common objects in nature (for no other reason that can be 
assigned beyond an identity of initial articulation), so the forms of 
the characters may have been originally designed, by a rude represen¬ 
tation of the object, to convey a more distinct idea of the phonetic 
power*. It is certainly at present beyond the scope of legitimate 
research to inquire whether the primitive Cuneiform alphabet can be 
included in this curious category. That it could not have originated 
in pure ideography is self-evident; but whether pictorial represen- 

1 Klaproth, who had little favour for theories that did not originate with him¬ 
self, rejects this idea as altogether impn>bablo; he olmerves that it is impossible to 
trace any resemblance between the forms of the Semitic letters and the shapes of 
the objects of which they bear the names, and be conjectures accordingly, that the 
nomenclature was given as a mere sort of “ memoria tcchnica.” See.Aper^u de 
rOrigine des diverses Ecritures, p. 77* 
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tation, rather than an arbitrary assortment of signs, may not have led 
to the formation of the primitive phonetic eharacters, we are not likely 
for some time to be in a condition either to disprove or to affirm. Of 
more importance is it at present to discriminate the different species 
of writing, and to define their localities with some preciseness. I 
shall consider, therefore, in succession, the three great divisions into 
which this branch of Palaeography may bo reduced, and, although 
with serious objections to tho nomenclature, I shall adhere to the 
designations of Babylonian, Median, and Persian writing ‘, which the 
publications of the last thirty years have rendered too current and 
familiar to be discontinued without extreme inconvenience. 

I. The Babylonian is unquestionably the most ancient of the throe 
great classes of Cuneiform writing. It is well known that legends 
in this character are stamped upon the bricks which are excavated 
from the founda^iions of all the buildings in Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
and Chaldasa, that jiossess the highest and most authentic claims to 
antiquity, and it is hardly extravagant, therefore, to assign its inven¬ 
tion to the primitive race which settled in the plains of Shinar. It 
embraces, however, so many varieties, and it is spread over such a 
vast extent of country, tha^^riontalists have been long divided in 
opinion as to whether its mtUmtudinous branches can be considered as 
belonging to one typo of alphabet and language. Those who have 
studied tho subject with most care (and I would particularly instance 
M. Botta, the discoverer of tlie Nineveh marbles“) have arrived at the 
conviction that all tho inscriptions in tho complicated Cuneiform 
character, which are severally found upon rocks, upon bricks, upon 
slabs, and upon cylinders, from tho Persian mountains to tho shores of 
tho Mediterranean, do in reality belong to one single alphabetical sys¬ 
tem ; and they further believe tho variations which are perceptible in 
tho different modes of writing to bo analogous in a general measure 
to tho varieties of hand and text which characterize tho graphic and 
glyphic arts of the present day. I hesitate, certainly, with the super- 

1 I would employ the term Semitic, instead of Babylonian, but that that term 
itself is in an Ethnographical sense open to exception, and that Cuneiform writing 
moreover is opposed in all essentials of organization, direction, and extent, to what 
we know of the Semitic alphabets. I am inclined to think, also, thg t. Scythic 
would he a more appropriate appellation than Median for the second class of 
Cuneiform writing. 

^ I shall frequently have occasion to quote the opinions of M. Botta, and 1 
shall always do so with respect. As I am, however, indebted for my acquaintance 
with those opinions entirely to. private correspondence, I must apologize for their 
communieation, should their present announcement anticipate M. Botta’s own 
publications. 
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fioial aoq^oaintance which I possess at present with the subject, to place 
my opinion in opposition to theirs j and yet I can hardly subscribe in 
all its amplitude to this general and complete amalgamation. I per> 
oeire, in fact, as 1 think, modifications of a constant and peculiar 
character, which perhaps are hardly sufficient to establish a distinction 
of phonetic organization between the Babylonian and Assyrian 
writing, but which may be held, nerertholess, to constitute varieties 
of alphabetical formation; and the inscriptions of Elymais, also, &o1n 
their manifest dissimilarity to either one system or the other, are 
entitled, I consider, to an independent rank. I proceed, therefore, 
with some diffidence, to fehibit a classification of the complicated 
Cuneiform writing according to the opinions which I have formed from 
a tolerably extensive examination of the inscriptions, premising, at 
the same time, that 1 see no sufficient grounds at present to prevent 
us from attaching all the languages which the various alphabets are 
employed to represent, to that one great family which it is the custom 
(improperly enough) to designate as the Semitic'; and that I leave 
untouched the great and essential question, whqthor the difierence of 
character indicate a difference of orthographical structure, or whether 
tho varieties of formation are merely audogous to the diversity which 
exists between the Estranghelo and the^jpatorian alphabet, the printed 
and the cursive Hebrew, or tho Cufic and the modem Arabic. 

The complicated Cuneiform character, then, may, I think, be 
divided into three distinct gronpos,—Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ely- 
msean; and the two former of these groupes will again admit of sub¬ 
division into minor branches. Of the Babylonian there are only two 
marked varieties; tho character of the cylinders may bo considered as 
tho type of the one, that of the third column of the trilingual inscrij)- 
tions of Persia of tho other. The former is probably tho primitive 
Cuneiform alphabet. It is also of extensive application; it is found 
upon the bricks which compose tho foundations ‘of the primeoval cities 

1 Dr. Pritchard, in Iris adnriraWo researches into the Physical History of Man¬ 
kind, ha* assigned the name of Syro-Arabum to the nations which are usually 
termed Semitic, observing (vol. III. p. 7,) that many of those nations are dcolaced 
in the Patriarchal genealogies to have descended from Ham, and that it is evi¬ 
dently improper to apply to a whole groupe of nations an epithet, which derived 
from the Patriarch of one division, excludes all the rest. In real fact, if we 
have a Patriarchal nomenclature, Hommite would be a more appropriate title tb^n 
Semitic, for of the four sons of Ham, three at any rate, Cash, Mizraim, and Canaan 
founded nations of the Syro-Arabian groupe, while of the descendants of Shem, the 
Arabian .Toctanides, the AranuBans, and the Assyrians were alone undoubtedly ef 
the same Ethnographical family. In the Toldoth Deni-Noah, tho majority oPthe 
Shemite nations will be found to be of the Ariau family. 
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of Sbiuar, at Babylon, at Erech, at Accad, and at Calneh’, and, if the 
Birs-i-Nimr6d be admitted to represent the tower of Babel, an inden- 
tiiication which is supported, not merely by the cliaracter of the 
monument, but by the universal belief of the early Taimudists^, it 
must, in the substructure of that edifice, embody the vernacular dialect 
of Shinar at the period when “ the earth was of one language and of 
one speechBut it was not confined, as has been sometimes sup> 
p6sed, to cylinders and bricks. It has the same title as that of the 
trilingual inscriptions to be considered a lapidary character; for we 
have specimens of it on Sir Harford Jones’ great slab published by 
the Honourable the East India Companyvin 1803, as well as upon 
numerous stones and hard baked pieces of clay that have been disin¬ 
terred at Babylon at difierent periods'*. Nor was its employment, or 

> Babylon is too well known to reqtiirc illustration. Erccli was corrupted by 
the Greeks into 'Opxotj. Its true Cbaldwon name was Warkd, under which title it 
is described by the early Arabic geographers as the birth-place of Abraham, with 
an evident allusion to the Ur of the Chaldees. Thu ruiiis which still retain tho 
name of WarkA, are to be seen to the west of the Ilye, near its point of confluence 
with tho Euphrates, but they ore now rarely accessible owing to the inundation of 
the surrounding countrv*. Accad is in all probability a mistaken reading for 
Accar, the Hebrew d and r being nesMy similar. Tlie latter tenn, equivalent to the 
Gi'cek aKpa, was a generic title for a lofty embattled palace, and in this sense still 
applies to numerous ruins iu Babylonia. The Accad or Accar of Genesis, I con¬ 
sider to bo t n^ j.X£ Akarkuf near Baghdad, which is called in ancient 

Oriental authors sometimes the hill of Nimrod, and sometimes the palace of 
Nebuclmdiiuzzar. It it more diflicult to identify Caliieh; general opinion is in 
favour of Ctesiphon, but from the evidence of the bricks, I prefer the Chaldmau 
ruins of Kalw&dfui near Baghdad. 

'When the Sanhedrim and the Beresith llabba were composed, (and they aro 
among the earliest of the Talmudic writings, dating probably from the second or thir d 
century, A.n.) the Babylonian Jews were so convinced of the great ruin of Borsippa 
being tho representative of the Tower of Babel, tliat they sought for derivations 
connected with the confusion of tongues to explain the name. If, therefore, the 
Borsippa of Berosus, Strabo, and Stephen (Barsita in Ptolemy, and Byrsia in 
.Tustin) can be sliown to be identical with the present Birs-i-Nimrdd, the latter site 
will be determinatoly connected with the Tower of Babel. By tlie early Arabs 
(Bcladheri, &c.,) tlie Birs is usually named the Sirh-un-NimrAd, or Nimrod’s 
palace, and in the Sidr of the Sabceans, Babel and Bursif are connected together. 
I have never found any reason for identifying the tower of Babel with the temple 
of Dolus; tho one was at Borsippa, the other at Babylon. See Bochort’s Phaleg, 
col. 3G, and Buxtorf’s Talmudic Lexicon, iu voce Borsiph. Ydkdt’s 

Mo’ejam el Baldan, in voce j Ajummah Burs, and Norberg’s Liber 

Adaroi, vol. 1. p. 153. 

9 Sec Genesis, cb. xi. v. 1. 

'* Sigiiior Mussnbiiii’s forthcoming work on Cuiicatic writing will probably 
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at any rate ite intelligenoej restricted to that immediate vicixrity; t 
copied, in the year 1836, a very perfect inscription of thirty-three 
lines in this character, from a broken obelisk on the mound of Susa, 
and a black stone which is engraved with 104 short lines of the 
same writing, and which is now in the possession of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, was excavated not long ago from the ruins of Nineveh’. 
The only spot at the same time in which, I believe, an inscription in 
the primitive character is to be found engraven on the naked rook is 
at Sheikh^n’’, between the ancient capitals of Resen and Calah^, and 
there it is reversed for the evident purpose of impression. 

The second form of tins alphabet is tho best known, as it is also 
unquestionably the least ancient, branch of the Babylonian writing. 
It is employed with little or no variation of type to represent the tran¬ 
script in the third column of all the trilingual tablets of Persia, and it 
may perhaps, therefore, be not inappropriately termed the Achsemeiiiai]- 
Babylonian. By what means it became simplified from the primitive 
writing, or by how many centuries its adoption preceded the rise of the 
Achsemenian dynasty, we have no data at present for determining; but 
that it was in use until a late period of tho Persian empire, is proved 
by the inscription on a vase in the treasury of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
which records the name and titles of Artaxerxes (Ochus) in hierogly¬ 
phics and in the trilingual characters of tho Achmincniaus^ It is 
curious to remark that, although at Persepolis, at Hamadan, at Vdn, 
and at Behistun, this writing exliibits no sensible variety, it may be 
doubted if a genuine Babylonian monument has been over met with, of 
which the character is precisely identical. The iTiscriptions published 


exliibit many specimens of this class of writing preserved in the Museums of 
Europe. I have at present before my eyes a very perfect relic of this class, which 
was lately disinterred from among tlin ruins of Cutha, tlie city of tho Cutlieans, 
who colonized Samaria. It consists of forty lines of writing, engraved on tho two 
faces of a black, barrel-shaped stone; on one side the legend is as clear as if only 
recently inscribed; on tho other it is a good deal mutilated. 

> The bricks at Susa arc also stamped with inscriptions in the primitive Baby¬ 
lonian character. 

• See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, vol. IX., p. 37. 

" Resen, or more properly Dasen, as it was written by the Septoagint, I place 
at Y&ssm Tappcli in the plain of Shahrizor, the original seat of the Dasfnf Kurds; 
and Calah (the Halah of the captivity, Xa\a in Isidore, and Halus in Tacitus,) I 
suppose to be identical with the Ilolwiln of Syriac and Arabic Historyt the ruins 
of which are to be seen at Sir Pul-i-ZolUib. 

* I have been favoured by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson with a copy of this carious 
relic. It merely contains the legend “Artaxerxes tlie Great King,** but the ortho¬ 
graphy is so barbarous that I have no hesitation in assigning it to the third king 
of that name in the Achicmonian line. 
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by Rich (Babylon and Persepolis, Plate 8, Nos. 1, 2, and 3,) are cer¬ 
tainly a near approximation, and Grotefend obserres that the writing 
upon tlie stone described by Mr. Millin (Monumens Antiq^oes, Plates 
8 and 9, No. 1,) partly resembles the same type’; but I repeat that { 
am not aware of any legend discovered at Babylon tlmt may lay olaim 
to an absolute identity; and this is the more to be regretted, as wo 
are indebted to the trilingual inscriptions of Persia for our only key 
to the decyphermeut of the Babylonian alphabet, and any variation, 
accordingly, from the former type seriously impedes the extension of 
tho inquiry. 

In Rich’s last work, Plate 9, No. 4, an inscription is given which 
the author would assign to a distinct species of Babylonian writing, 
and, certainly, at first sight, it would seem deserving of such a distinc¬ 
tion ; but on examination tho peculiar appearance whick it exhibits is 
found to arise from the distortion of oblique elongation; and as it is 
also, I believe, an almost solitary instance of the emplbyment of the 
character, it may be attributed perhaps with more reason to a more 
variety of text than to any real difference of alphabetical formation*. 

1 now proceed to the Assyrian branch of the complicated Cuneiform 
writing. M. Botta, who has exhumed, under the liberal patronage of 
the French Government, the multitudinous inscriptions of Khorsabdd”, 
and who will shortly, it is hoped, confer a more important benefit upon 
science by rendering their contents intelligible, regards the Assyrian 
writing, Avlierever it may exist, as of one common and universal type. 

I do not pretend at present to contest this view, as far as it may con- 

' Soe Ilceren’s Iteaeardies, vol. II. p. 322. This relic is usually called tho 
slabof Michaax, it was found among tho ruins of Ctesiphon; for particulars regard¬ 
ing it, see Ouseley’s Travels, vol. I. p. 422. 

* Rich observes, p. 187, that in excavating at the Kasr he found specimens of 
this writing on small pieces of baked clay of a darker and finer quality than the 
bricks, and tbe impression of one relic of the class he has published in plate 9,6, 
where however the writing appears to me to be of tho Assyrian rather than the 
Babylonian type. Berhaps the spccimona B and C, published by Glrotcfcud in 
the sixth volume of the Mines de I'Orieut, p. 143, may be considered of the same 
class. 

“ I presume tho public to be too well acquainted with the recent excavations 
in tho neighbourhood of Nineveh to need any detailed notice of Khorsahfid. Tho 
ruins probably represent the palace of Evorita, to which Soracu^ tlie last king of 
the lower Assyrian dynasty, retired on the approach of the confederate Medea and 

Babylonians; and tho name of ^ Sar’on, which attaches to the site 

in early Arab geography, appears to be ideniical with the Sarbena of Ptolemy and 
Sarbanna of the Peutingcrian Table. See Eusebius, I. 9. p. 26. Yakut’s 

Mo’ejam el Balthin, in voce ,, la.** Sar’un, Ptol., lib. 6. o. 1. and Feut. Tab. 
Seg. 10. ^ 
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cern either the language or its alphabetical straetare; but in respect 
to the configurati^ of the character, it requires, I think, to be some¬ 
what modified, the permutations of letters occurring in eertaili 
words (particularly names) at Van, and at Khorsabdd, were regular 
and constant, or if the frequent repetition of those words, either at 
one place or the other, by a different emplo 3 rinont of signs connected 
the two systems of orthography together, and explained the process 
of amplifying, abridging, or modifying the rospoctiye characters at 
will, then, by an extensive assortment of variants, the alphabets per¬ 
haps might be brought to coalesce; but such I cannot find to be the case. 
On the contrary, I perceive characters at V^n which never occur at 
Khorsabdd, and idee versd; and without impugning, therefore, in any 
way the possi^e identity of language, or the probable identity of its 
phonetic organization, as I have distinguished between the Babylonian 
writing of the primitive and Achmmenian periods, so do I also reoc^- 
nize a difference between the Medo-Assyrian and the Assyrian 
alphabets. By the Medo-Assyrian alphabet I indicate that which 
(with the- exception of the trilingual inscription lof Xerxes) is exclu¬ 
sively found on the rocks at Van and its neighbourhood', which occurs 
at Ddsh-Tappeh, in the plain of Miydnddb, and on the stone pillar at 
the pass of Kcl-i-Shin", and which, as far as I can judge from an 
imperfect specimen of the writing, is also the character employed in a 
rock inscription on the banks of the Euphrates, between the tow-ns of 
Malatieh and Kharpfit'^. The Assyrian alphabet, on the other hand, 
appears to be peculiar to the plains of Assyria. In this character are 
engraved the entire series of the marbles of Khorsabdd. Broken 
slabs bearing the same writing have been excavated from the ruins of 

1 These inscriptions, amounting in number to forty-two, were published in the 
•Toumal Asiatique, 111"“’. Ser., Tom. IX., No. 62, after copies taken by Uie 
lamented Schultz. 

* For notices of tliese inscriptions, sec Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. X., Part 1., pages 12 and 21. I have a correct copy of the mutilated 
writing at D^h Tappeh, and as far as I am ahle to connect the fragments toge¬ 
ther, 1 judge the entire legend to have been a mere transcript of one of the tablets 
at Vdn. The Kel-i>Shln pillar being enveloped with a thick oovering of ice and 
snow at the period of my visit to Ushnei, 1 could only copy few isolated Jetters 
on the eastern face of the slab, which are however certainly of the Asi^rrisii typs. 
1 have since learnt that the western face of the pillar contains an Insoription of 
equal length mth that on the eastern fiice, and that in the fur season the whole of 
the writing hi tolentldy legible. 

s 1 first heard of this inscription from Mr. Robertson, an EngUrii engineer, who 
visited the mines at Arghanah, in the spring of l^SO. The tablet was subsequently 
examined by some Prussian officers who were with the Turkirii army at Htn haUte 
of Nezib; hut I believe the entire legend never yet to have been copied. 
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Nineveh', and I was also lately favoured with the fragment of an 
inscription from Nimrfid (perhaps the Rehoboth of Scripture*), which 
is unquestionably of the Assyrian type'^ The bricks, moreover, which 
1 have seen from Khorsab^d, Nineveh, and Nimrtid, are, as might be 
expected, impressed with legends in the Assyrian character, and 
exhibit, in this respect, a very remarkable difference from the relics 
of the same class in Babylonia*. Unfortunately I have never been 
able to obtain bricks stamped with tho Cuneiform character from 
cither of the sites which I suppose to represent tho sister capitals of 
Resen and Calah*. Such relics, however, I have every reason to 
believe, are found both at Shahrizor and at Holwdn, and if, when 
submitted to examination, the writing should prove to be of the 
Ninevoh type, wo then may claim for the Assyrian cha^iacter an anti¬ 
quity of invention and an extensiveness of employment almost equal 
to that of the primitive Babylonian. 

I have already mentioned the disinterment of a stone from the 
ruins of Nineveh, which exhibits a very long and perfect inscription 
in the character of the Babylonian cylinders. The discovery of this 
relic, however, in situ, docs not, as it appears to me, necessarily con¬ 
found the limits of Assyrian and Babylonian writing. It was pro¬ 
bably of foreign manufacture, and may have been preserved by some 
inhabitants of Nineveh, as an amulet or sacred curiosity. Under any 

1 Sec Rich’s Kurdistan, vol. II. pages 31 and 43. The Nineveh slabs are in 
the British Museum with Mr. Rich’s other Oriental antiquities. 

This place, the Larissa of Xenophon, is supposed Bochart to represent 
Resen. See Fhaleg, col. 237. 1 have no reason for identifying it with Reho- 
hoth, beyond its evident antiquity, and the attribution of Resen and Calah to other 
sites. The Arab geographers placed Rehoboth at Rahbeh on the Euphrates, the 
Talmudists at Borsippa, both of which positions being far beyond the confines of 
Assyria are obviously inadmissible. See YilLut’s Mo’ejam, in voce Rahbeh, and 
Fhaleg, loc. cit. 

* I was favoured with q. fac-similc of this inscription by the Rev. Mr. Badger 
last year. The writing, which extends to six lines, is precisely inmiiar to that at 
Khorsabid. 

* Rich has given a foe-simile of the writing on the Nimrdd bricks; Kurdistan, 
vol. II. p. 130. On the Assyrian bricks each letter appears to have been sepa¬ 
rately impressed, and the writing covers the whole face of the brick, while at 
Babylon, the legends varying from three lines to seven, are formed in a parallelo- 
gram with a margin in the centre of the brick, as if a framed stamp containing the 
inscription had been employed for the impression. At Susa, again, although the 
character is Babylonian, and the writing is divided by lines, the stamp is of a much 
larger size, covering in some instances the entire face of the brick. 

" The four priraueval capitals of Assyria were, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and 
Resen, see Genesis x. 11 and 12. For the identifications of the two latter, see 
note 3, page 23. 
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circumstances, it can only bo regarded as a specimen sui genetna; for 
the nraal wzttiag vhicli is found upon cylindrical pieces of hard baked 
clay excavated from Ninereh is quite distinct from any variety of 
character which occurs on similar relics at Babylon. The Assyrian 
running-hand, as it may bo called, is extremely minute and confused, 
and the letters, by their sloping position, are made so thoroughly to 
intermingle, that it is almost impossible to discriminate their respective 
forms. Mr, Rich (Babylon and Persepolis, Plate 9, No. 5,) has pub¬ 
lished a fragment of writing which appears to me to be in this difficult 
character; numerous specimens of it are to bo found in the Museums 
of Europe, but by far the most interesting and perfect relic of the 
class that has been ever hitherto discovered, is a hexagonal cylinder 
of clay, in the ^possession of Colonel Taylor'; which exhibits on each 
side between seventy and eighty lines of writing, in excellent preser¬ 
vation, but so elaborately minute as, I fear, to defy all attempts at 
analysis. I have, indeed, a paper impression of this curious record in 
which the relief of the characters is more clearly marked than on the 
original cylinder, and yet, although I have repeatedly examined it 
with the aid of a magniiier, 1 hesitate to say whether it most resem¬ 
bles the writing of Khorsabad or Van. 

Before I quit the subject of tlie Assyrian Inscriptions, I must also 
notice the tablets at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kalb, in the vicinity of 
Beyroot. I remember to have seen in Persia many years ago a litho¬ 
graphed sketch of the entire sculptures executed by M. Bonomi; but, 
as far as my recollection serves me, there was no attempt in that 
sketch to delineate the forms of the characters. At present, I can 
only consult a drawing of the x>riQcipal figure made by an Armenian 
gentleman, together with a few detached specimens of characters, and 
I find from the materials that, although the style of sculpture at the 
Nahr-cl-Kalb resembles in every particular the figures at Khorsabdd, 
the letters appear to bo of the Medo-Assyrian* type; a circumstance 
which, if it should be verified by more elaborate examination, will 
have the important cfiect of detcrminately connecting the monuments 
of y4n and Khorsabad. At any rate, in a locality, accessible at all 
times to European curiosity, a question of so much interest to historical 
research ought not to remain long in doubt*. 

It remains that I should notice the inscriptions of El 3 rmais, with 
which up to the present time, the public are I believe altogether un- 

t Late British Resident at Baghdad. 

* From an examination of a cost mode from the monument by M. Bonomi, and 
placed in the British Museum, the character, so for as its mutilated condition wUl 
allow us to pronounce, appears to be of the Assyrian class, although of the 
groupes approach more nearly to those of the Ydn Inscriptions.— Ed. 
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acquainted. They are found in the vicinity of Mdl^Amir, the ancient 
city of the Uxli, and have been examined by Mr. Layord) the only 
English traveller who has ever penetrated to the spot ’. 1 have been 

obligingly furnished by that gentleman with copies of two of these 
inscriptions, each extending to twenty-four lines, which he transcribed 
from the rook, and the number of now characters which they exhibit, 
characters for which no conjectural equivalent can be found either in 
the Babylonian or the Assyrian alphabet, entitles them, I think, to an 
independent place in the classification of the complicated Cuneiform 
writing. It is probable that other inscriptions of the same class exist 
in various parts of Elymais, but the tablets of Kal Fara’iin and Shikaft- 
i-Salm&n have been alone hitherto examined. 

It will thus be seen, that the classification which I have adopted of 
the complicated Cuneiform writing embraces the following divisions> 

J Primitive Babylonian, 

1 Achiomenian Babylonian; 

{ Medo-Ass 3 rrian, 

Assyrian j 
Elymtean. 

It is not my intention in this place to discuss the afiinities of the 
respective alphabets. They all possess a great number of signs in 
common, but there are also certain characters peculiar to each system, 
which, as they are constant in their respective localities, can hardly 
be explained by the caprice or extravagance of the artist. M. Botta 
has observed, that a person who can read the Khorsabad Inscriptions, 
can read every other species of the complicated character, and I con¬ 
sider his opinions entitled to the utmost respect; but the principle 
will certainly not hold good in an inverse application, for my own 
acquaintance with the Achaamenian Babylonian is of some extent, and 
yet I have not hitherto succeeded in identifying a single name in the 
tablets of Vdn or Khorsabdd. 

I will now add a few remarks on the attempts which have hitherto 
been made to decypher this interesting character. Germany took the 
lead in the inquiry. In tlie Mines de I’Orient, vols. IV. V. and 
VI. (1814—1816) there are several elaborate papers on the subject, 
and I learn from Professor Qrotefend’s Essay on the Cuneiform cha- 

^ I had the good fortune to be the first to draw attention to the antiquhifle of 
Elymais, although, as I was indebted to oral information only for a knowledge of 
the ruins, tlie accounts were found by Mr. Layard and Baron de Bode when they 
visited the localities to be exaggerated, and in some inwtjin<»fta incorrect. The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Shik^t-i-Salmdn, were particularly mentioned in my 
Memoir on Susiana. See Joumal of the Roysd Geographical Society, v<fi. IX. p. 84. 
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racier, forming Appendix No. 2, to the second volume of Heeren’s 
Researches, (published in 1815,) that his own labours were either sub- 
8e(][uent to, or contemporary with, those of a host of other Archmo- 
logists. The names of Tychsen, Miinter, Kopp, De Murr, Hager, 
Millin, and Wahl, are particularly conspicuous among the early iu(][ui‘* 
rers, but I do not perceive that any real advantage resulted from their 
labours, beyond the i)roliminary, but most necessary, process of clas¬ 
sifying the characters. This classification, 1 understand, has been 
ferried to a much greater extent of late years in England by Mr. Cul- 
limore, and it is probable that Siguior Mussabini’s work, which 1 see 
announced for publication', may contain some attempt at phonetic 
expression. The laborions task however on which M. Botta has been 
engaged during his excavation of the Nineveh marbles, promises to bo 
of greater importance to the interpretation of the inscriptions than all 
preceding efibrts. Having an inexhaustible field of comparison, ho 
has been employed in constructing a complete table of variants, the 
frequent repetition of the same words with orthographical variations 
of more or less extent furnishing him with a- key to the equivalent 
signs, and by these means he has succeeded, as he informs me, in redu¬ 
cing the Assyrian alphabet to some manageable compass. My own 
labours have been restricted to the Achmiucuian Babylonian, as 1 have 
found it at Persepolis, Hamadan, and Bchistun, and 1 have attempted 
nothing further at present than the determination of the phonetic 
powers of the characters, I have obtained .a tolerably extensive 
alphabet from the orthography of the following names; Achmincncs, 
Cyrus, Smerdis, Hystaspes, Darius, Artystonc, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
Gomates, Magus, Atrines, Naditabirus, Nabochodrossor, Nabonidus, 
riiraortcs, Xuthrites, Cyaxares, Martius, Omaucs, Sitratiichmes, 
Veisdatos, Aracus, Phraates, Persis, Snsiana, Margiana, and Oro- 
niasdcs; but I have left the grammar and construction of the language 
hitherto untouched. 

The anomaly which cannot fail at first sight to attract the atten¬ 
tion and excite the astonishment of Orientalists is that, whilst all the 
Semitic alphabetical systems with which we are iicqualnted are dis¬ 
tinguished for their rigour and compactness, the primitive lapidary 
writing of the same races, or at any rate of the races occupying the 
same seals, should be constructed on a scale of such extraordinary 
amplitude and laxity-. Very important ethnographical considerations 

1 On Cuneatic Writing,'’anuouncocl for publication by tho Syro-Egyptian 
Society of London. 

< The direction of the Babylonian writing, from left to right, is another mnavk- 
nble instance of departure from the usages of the Semitic natmus. Profemor 

I 
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are suggested by this circumstance, but whether we may be authorized 
to introduce any essential modification into the received opinions on 
primitive Semitic settlement, must depend on that analysis of the 
ancient Babylonian and Assyrian languages which is evidently on the 
eve of execution. I will only observe in this place, in regard to the 
Babylonian alphabet, that I am not prepared with M. Botta to admit 
the existence of real variants of character in the same monument, 
except where the variation, arising from a mere capricious augmen¬ 
tation, elongation, or collocation of signs, is patent and unequivocal. 
I attribute the great diversity which is observable in the internal 
orthography of names and words to one or all of the four following 
causes. 

Firstly. Each coiisonaut possessed two forms representing it as a 
mute and as a sonant, so that in expressing a dissyllable, in which 
such a consonant was medial, it was optiouiil to employ either one or 
the other, or both of these forms together. 

Secondly. Tho vowel sounds were inherent in the sonant con¬ 
sonants, (and perhaps also at the commencement of the mutes,) yet 
for greater perspicuity it was allowable to represent the vowels at 
will by definite signs. 

Thirdly. Kedundant consonants were frequently introduced for no 
other purpose, as I conjecture, than that of euphony; and. 

Fourthly. The phonetic orgjinization was so minute and elaborate 
that, although each form was designed to represent a distinct and 
specific sound, yet in the orthography of names, (particularly foreign 
names) tho artist was perpetually liable to confound the characters, 

I do not consider such variants to be legitimately interchangeable, 
but I believe their indifferent employment to arise from tho difficulty of 
jlistiugnishing between the respective modifications of phonetic power 
which they wore iiitcmlcd to repre.seut. Tho application of these 
principles to M. Botta’s table of v.ariants, and tho assimilation of the 
Assyrisin characters to those which occur iu the names at Behistnn, 
must, it is only reasonable to suppose, afford an ample basis for tbe 
interpretation of the Khorsabud Inscriptions, In inquiries of this 

Grotefeud has pretended that a direction from right to left is the natural order of 
cursive writing among the Orientals*who sit cross-legged, while the reverse is the 
natural order of inscriptions on stones; but the Englidi translator of IleCren has 
well remarked, that this distinction is altogether fanciful. See Heeren's Re¬ 
searches, vol. II. p. 348. Putting aside the doubtful questions of the origin of 
Cuneiform writing and the direction of the Himyaric inscriptions, we may c<m- 
sider it as a general, if not an universal rule, that Semitic languages in all ages 
have been Avritten from right to left, while the contrary direction has been adopted 
itt the writing of all nations of the Arian family. 
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nature, indeed, tte opening of the first gallery is the only matter of 
serious embarrassment; at each successive stage of the inquiry diffi¬ 
culties resolve themselves, and the entire fabric is soon laid bare before 
the cautious march of diligent and critical research. 

It is natural to infer from the peculiar form of Cuneiform writing, 
that in all ages and in all countries it must have been confined exclu¬ 
sively to sculptures and impressions. In Babylonia and Assyria there 
was certainly a cursive character employed in a very high antiquity, 
synchronously with the lapidary Cuneiform. Wo meet with it occa¬ 
sionally on bricks and cylindersand if these relics were insufficient 
to prove its authenticity, wo might refer to the squared Hebrew which 
the Jews are believed to have adopted in Babylonia, and to have first 
substituted for the old Samaritan wlien they returned from the cap¬ 
tivity with a langhage sensibly affected by their long resi<lciice on the 
Tigris and Euphrates*’. Tt is probably, however, the Cuneiform cha¬ 
racter of Assyrian typo, to which Herodotus’* and Diodorus'* allude 
under the titles of Syrian and Assyrian writing; and the tablets of 
Acicarus, regarding which Clemens of Alexandria has preserved so 

> Professor Grotofuiul alludes to several of these le^^ends, (Ilceren’a Researches, 
vol. II. p. :145,) and Klaproth has given the copy and translation of a similar 
impression from a Biihylonitui hriek in his Aper^’u, p. 7h. I have three spccimeos 
of the same character under my eyes .nt present, which are severally copied from 
Babylonian bricks, gems, and cylinders. I observe, that like the Cuneiform 
legends of the cylinders, the characters are reversed for the purpose of impression ; 
the letters which run from left to right are evidently allied to tiie Phoenician, and 
according to Klaproth, are the earliest form extant of Semitic cursive writing. 

“ Klaproth, in his usual dogmatic way, rejects tljis hypothesis as an absurd pre¬ 
tension which has nothing to support it beyond Rabbinical tradilibn. The squared 
Hebrew, ho says, was borrowed from tJie Palinyreue, and its anticpiity may be 
limited “ presque uvee certitude” to the fourth century of the Christian era. 
Aperyu, &c. p. 79. The only evidence J can find, liowever, that in any way sup¬ 
ports this assertion is tliat of the coins of the Maccabees, whicli exhibit the same 
characters as the Asmouean medals in use. before the captivity. That a squared 
cliaracter, however, approximating to the Ilehrtiw more nearly than to any other 
Semitic writing, must have been employed, at least iii the third century beftfro 
our era, is shown by the Arianian and Parthian alphabets, of which the Western 
origin has been demonstrated by Professor Wilson, (see Ariaua Antique, pp. 260,, 
201,) and I have also met with Babylonian gem| inscribed with Hebrew characters, 
of which the execution denoted a very high antiquity, as early probably as the age 
of Alexander. Gesenius would ho better authority than Klaproth in a question of 
this sort, hut 1 have not at present means of referenee, either to the Geschichte 
der Hebraischen Sprachc, or to the Scripturuo Linguaeque Phcenicio! Mona- 
inenta. 

8 Lib. iv. cap. 87* 

< Lib. ii. cap. 1. The passage is quoted from Ctesins, and refers to tlie inscrip¬ 
tions of Semiramis at Baghiatan or Behistun. 

I 2 
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curious a notice, were inscribed I should imagine with the same letters', 
but of the Achffimenian Babylonian classThe latest monument 
upon which the ancient character is preserved is probably the inscrip¬ 
tion of Tarki, north of the Caucasus, a relic that M. Bumouf has with 
some plausibility assigned to the period of Arsacide dominion*. In 
Babylonia proper its employment could hardly have survived the era 
of Alexander the Great, and as it appears never to have been used in 
Persia, except in connexion with a foreign language, and for the pur¬ 
pose of ministering to the pride of the Achmmenian monarchs, who 
claimed to have inherited the science as well as the wealth and glory 
of Babylon, it ceased no doubt to be understood to the eastward of 
the mountains after the extinction of that dynasty. Grecian civili¬ 
zation then, as it is well-known, replaced for a while Semitic influence 
in the interior of Persia, and when the Maccdonianswetirod, they were 
succeeded by that tide of immigration from tho eastward which for 
many centuries imposed a Scythic character on the usages, the religion, 
and perhaps, also, in some degree, on the language of the Parthian 
nation. 

II. The character which has hitherto been denominated the Me¬ 
dian is peculiar to the trilingual inscriptions of Persia. It is of a very 
high degree of interest, not so much on account of the information 
which it embodies, for with one solitary exception it is employed for 
the mere purpose of translation, but in regard to the nation to which 
its language may be assignable. As it is met with wherever the 
Achmmenian monuments extend, at Pbrsepolis, Hamadan, Behistun 
and Van, and also on those relics of Achajinenian rule which still exist 
in Egyptor ^hich are of Egyptian manufacture*, the inference 

' Democritus, the Greek philosopher, is said to have interpreted the inscrip¬ 
tions on the column of Acicarus, and to have incorporated their contents in his 
works on Babylonicu Ethics. • He was at Babylon in the commencement of the 
fourth century, n.c. See Clem. Alex. Stromata., edit. Sylburg. lib. i. p. 303, and 
Clinton’s Fasti Uellcniei, vol. II. p. 105. 

^ M. Et. Quatremerc appears to have especially treated on the ancient cursive 
writings of Assyria and Babylonia in his Memoir on the Nabatheeans, Nouv. 
Joum. Asiat. tom. XY. page 244., sqq. I have never seen, however, this article, 
which is highly spoken of. 

0 See Memoire sur deux Inscriji^ons Cun^iformes, p. IJO, sqq. 

4 I allude to the Suez stone first copied by Geii. Dugua, and published in 
Denon’s Voyage, pi. 124. See Heeren’s Researches, vol. II. p. 319 ; and Descrip. 
de I’Egypte, Antiquit. MJinoires, I, 3. p. 269. Lassen has described and trans¬ 
lated the inscription in liis last Memoir, page 81. See Zcitschrift, &c. vol. VI. 
No. I. 

* See tlie Inscriptio Vnsis np. Caylus, tom. V. Tab. XXX., published and 
midered by Grotefend in Ileereu’s Researches, vol. III. last plate. For the 
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appears inevitable, that the people to whose tongue it was appro¬ 
priated must have ooustitutod, under the Achsemenian dynasty, one of 
the great divisions of the Persian empire j and as we also find the 
tablets upon which it is engraved occupying a middle place, either in 
actual position or in relative convenience, between the original and 
vernacular records on the one side, and the Semitic transcripts on the 
other, we may further argue that this great popular division was infe¬ 
rior to the native and then dominant Persian, but superior to the 
conquered Babylonian. An indication of so plausible and direct 
a nature immediately leads us to the Medes, who, although a sub¬ 
ject race, were admitted, it is well-known, under the Achmmenians 
to a certain degree of participation in the political rights of the Per¬ 
sians ; and it is, I imagine, on such grounds only, irrespective of all 
internal evidence, -that by general consent the name of Median is now 
assigned to the writing in question. 

But the time is rapidly approaching in which we shall be enabled 
to examine the subject in a more critical and elaborate manner. The 
tablets of Persepolis and Behistun liavo furnished above ninety proper 
names of which we have the equivalents in the Persian character, and 
the repetition of these names in many places, with variations of ortho¬ 
graphy, has contributed a further help to the classification of the signs. 
With such facilities, then, for alphabetical identification, and with the 
extensive field of grammatical comparison afforded by the Behistun 
translations, it must bo evident that under patient investigation, the 
language must be recognised, if it have a living representative j or if 
entirely extinct, that it may bo in a measure resuscitated. That 
investigation 1 have not yet completed, but I am at any rate in a 
condition to make the following observations with sonie confidence. 

The alphabet contains about one hundred characters, and as the 
vowels (unless they commence a syllable) are, for the most part, inherent 
in the consonants, the phonetic organization may be understood to be 
exceedingly elaborate. There appear to bo mutes and sonants as in the 
Babylonian alpliabet, and the interchangeability of the letters of the same 
class is carried to almost an equal extent. So great, indeed, is the con¬ 
fusion in this respect, that in the orthography of names it is impossible 
to ascei'tain from the Persian equivalents whether certain characters 
may represent h or g; t or d; ni, tv, or v; j), h, or/, and so on through 
all the classes of articulation; but I am inclined to believe t^t in the 
construction of words these mutations depend for tbo most part on 
fixed rules. The division of wor^ls also by the disjunctive sign ^ 

inscription on the Egyptian vase in the Library of St. Mark’s, discovered by Sir 
O. Wilkinson, see chap. 5 of the present Memoir. 
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does not appear to bo altogether arbitrary, for where that sign is 
wanting euphonic letters frequently form a link of connexion. But 
the distinguishing characteristic of the alphabet is its repugnance to 
the letter r; whore that character occurs in the Persian, as the first 
member of a compound articulation, as in ark^ art, ann, arsk, Sco., it 
is in the other alphabet universally elided; whore it occurs as a 
sonant in the one, it is usually changed to an I or to a guttural in the 
other*. I do not assort, at the same time, that the letter r is 
unknown; it is raoroly disafifcctod by the genius of the language. 
There is evidently also a close affinity between the n and I, but I 
hesitate to say they are actually interchangeable*'. It appears to me 
that in many points of orthography which I have thus noticed, the 
structure of the so-called Median alphabet exhibits a very close 
affinity to that of the Babylonian, and it is precisely in those points 
that the departure from a Jrlemitic typo is most observable, and that 
both the one organization and the other approach more nearly to a 
Scythic (or, as Dr. Pritcjhard calls it, a.n Allophylian) character. 

Regarding the language 1 must speak at present with considerable 
reserve, for my researches on this subject rociuire to be extended, as 
well as Inethodized; and 1 have not, moreover, that intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the higher branches of philology which might entitle me 
to generalize with safety. I will only observe, therefore, that in 
many of the essential characteristics of language, the so-called 
Median organization is of the Scythic tyj)e. In the employment of 
post-positions and of pronominal j)ossessivo suffixes the coincidence 
is striking; while in the declension of nouns, not merely are postfixed 
particles substituted for casual inflexions, but the particles are fre- 

* As in Armenian, Georgian, and Cliineso. 

“ Dr. Pritchard observes, in Ins Researches, vol. IV. page 38ft, that in the 
languages of High Asia, “ the n and I are interchangeable consonants, as it has 
been abundantly proved by Dr. Scliott.” This peculiarity of orthography appears 
to me in a remarkable way to connect the Scythic with the Semitic races. In 
Pohlevi the substitution of the n for the Persian r (which I consider to be the 
samo as /) is the distinguisliing characteristic of the language, and both in the 
ancient and modern dialects of Babylonia the same confusion is observable. We 
have thus Labynetus and Nahonidus, Nebuchadnezzar and Nahoehodrossor, Rubfl 
in Arabic for the Hebrew Reuben, and the modern Mendallijm for the ancient 
name of Band-i-Naji'n (the MendalH of the Maps). 

The substitution of theso letters may sometimes bo traced in the Arian lan¬ 
guages, as in alius, alter, in Latin, for antfos, antar, in Sanskrit. Sana, in Kur¬ 
dish, for the Persian Bald, “above.” The nfVKaveav of Dionysius for IlevKaXeav, 
&c. Eustathius, in his Commentary on verse 1143 of the Periegesis, says that 
the name was written indifferently UevKoKus and UevKaveis. Peucela is Pali for 
the Sanskrit PusMeala; 
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queutlj the very same as those which are employed in modem 
Turkish. The pluralizing particles are also nearly similar^ and 1 
perceiyo an occasional introduction of a Tartarian gerund. On the 
other hand, the general construction is rather Arlan than Scythic j 
the members of a sentence (with the exception of those Scythicisms 
that I have already noticed) follow the direct, instead of the inverse 
collocation; and the difierent clauses are connected together by a 
relative pronoun (or rather, perhaps, a particle; for it is singularly 
defective in its dcvelopement) instead of the relative participle of Uie 
Tartarian dialects. I have sometimes thought that the relative pro¬ 
noun may be foreign to the language, as in the Osmauli-Turkish; and 
that its employment, together with the Anti-Scythio collocation which 
it necessarily produces, may be caused by the desire of producing a 
literal translation (in which each individual word shall correspond) of 
the Persian original. It is, at any rate, the most essential incongruity 
which the language exhibits to the Scythic type. But there are other 
elements of speech of which it is not so easy to dispose. The pro¬ 
nouns, as far as I can give them a vocal identity, appear to bo Semitic; 
or, at any rate, they seem to form .a connecting link between the 
Semitic and tlu! Scythic dialects. The adverbs, on the other hand, 
epecially where they are used co-relatively, h.ave all the peculiarities 
of Arian fornuition; while the verbs, if they‘agree in principle with 
the Tartarian dialects by forming their terminal inflexions, for the 
most part with pronominal suffixes, exhibit, at the same time, tho 
strange anomaly of euphonic (?) initial’modification, not perhaps to the 
same extent, but apparently of a kindred character with that which 
prevails in Celtic'. I have hitherto succeeded in identifying very few 
names of objects or verbal roots. Those which 1 have identifled are 
chiefly of tho Turkish family; but 1 have been sometimes startled by 
meeting wdth an unecpiivocal Semitic term; and a great number of 
Persian w'ords, particularly titles, are introduced directly into the 
language in their full integrity both of semse and sound. 

Perhaps T am hardly justified iu generalizing on these scanty 
grounds. Inferences, at any rate, which are drawn from such doubtful 
and imperfect premises, and which are supported at present with no 
evidence beyond the mere assertion, cannot be expected to command 
much ethnographical weigld. If, however, the peculiarities, both of 
orthography aud structure, which I have above detailed, can bo 
depended on, philologists wdll probably atlmit that the so-called 
Median inscriptions are of the Scythic family; but that the language 
in which they are written must have been so long exposed to exterior 
> See Fritohard on the Celtic Nations, chap. 1. sect 2. 
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and antagonist influences, as to have lost muoli of its distinctive 
character. Such, at any rate, is the opinion which I at present enter¬ 
tain ; but I refrain from pronouncing any definite sentence, until I 
shall have completed an analysis of all the materials at my disposal, 
and until also I shall have compared with all available accuracy and 
care the structure of the language of the inscriptions with those insu¬ 
lated dialects of Northern Media, which certainly present several 
peculiarities of a similar character; and which, if the language be 
really Median, would seem t(^ possess a claim to geographical, or, at 
least ethnographical, connexion with it'. 

In the mean time, while any doubt attaches to the structure or 
classification of the language to which these inscriptions belong, it 
must be obviously useless to try their nationality by the usual tost of 
an afiiliation of type. If the elements of the tongue should prove to 
be of the Arian family, and if the Scythic or quasi-Scythic character 
which it presents should be recognised as a secondary developoment, 
there would be ho groat difficulty in reconciling this uncouth amalga¬ 
mation witli our historical knowledge of the ancient inhabitants of 
Media; for although the Arian origin of the Medes is now universally 
admitted“, and although the names of tho Median kings, as they aro 
preserved to us by the Greeks, or as they occur in the inscrii)tious", are 
manifestly of an Arian ‘etymology, still tho connexion of the country 
with Scythic races was sufficiently close and continuous to account 
perhaps for a copious introduction of foj-eign tonns, and for a certain 
modification even of tho primitive structure of the language. We 
have only, indeed, to recollect, that Media was constantly exposed to 
irruptions from tho northward, that for twenty-eight years during the 
reign of Cyaxares it was under a Scythic yoke, and that the inha¬ 
bitants latterly appear to have been so thoroughly intermingled 

» I allude to the Georgian and Armenian. Dr. Pritchard, in tho I3tli and 
14th eliapters of tho 4th volume of liis Rcsearehes, discusses in tho most able 
inauner the ethnographical relations of these languages. The Armenian he classes 
among the members of the Arian family, Init he observes that its claim to affinity 
is remote, and that it lias been but recently admitted; while of the Georgian 
speech he observes, “ we may set it down as one by itself, unconnected or but dis¬ 
tantly connected with .any other idiom.” 

* Hecren considers the cognate origin of the Medes and Persians to be suscep¬ 
tible of direct proof; (see Researches, vol, I., p. 324;) and Dr. Pritchard, through¬ 
out his Asiatic Researches, employs the terms Median, Persian, and Modo-Persic, 
in an ethnographical sense, os almost synonymous. 

" For the etymologies pf Frawartish and ’Uwahhahatara the true native forms of 
^paoprtjs and Kva^dpijSj see the Vocabulary, in vocibus. M. Bumouf translates 
'AtrrvdyijSi or Ajis-Dah^ka, os it is read in the Yendidad, “ the biting snake.” 
ISce Nouv. Jonrn. Asiat. IV. series, tom. IV. No. 20, p. 49& 
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with the Scjrthic tribes of Sacse and Cadnsii, that the best informed 
historians failed in many instances to distinguish between them', to 
admit the possible Sbythicism of the original speech of the Medic 
^acc^ But if, on the other hand, the language of the inscriptions 
should bo fundamentally Scythic, and the departure from that typo 
should be the effect of an intercourse with Arian or Semitic nations, 
then I iKslieve wo must reject the possible attribution to the Medes of 
the centre columns of the trilingual tablets. In that case, it would 
become a question of considerable embarrassment to what constituent 
portion of the Persian empire they might belong. Wo should be 
obliged, ill fact, in order to resolve the difficulty, either to suppose the 
Scythic and Arian colonisation of Persia to have taken place simul^ 
tancously; or we might consider the Persian immigration to bo of a 
comparatively recent date, and we might assign the inscriptions in 
question to the aboriginal race, who under the new empire had lost 
their political individuality, but to whom, as they still continued to 
constitute the great mass of the 2 »opulation of the country, it was 
thought proper to address a transcript of the national records in their 
vernacular and only intelligible dialect. 

Independently of the evidence afforded by the structure of the 
language, there are a few incidental expressions scattered through the 

’ There can be little doubt but tluit the Cadusiaa w.ir described by Ctesioa as 
occurring during tlie reign of Arta'iis, refers to tbe Median revolt under Dejoces, 
and it is possible also that the Cadusiaii espedition of Artaxerxes, of which Plu¬ 
tarch gives ail account, wiis conducted against the same people. In my Essay on 
Ecbatana, I have noticed this confusion between tlic Modes and Cadusians, (see 
Jour. II. G. Society, vol. X. part I. jiage 12(5;) and I shall liavts occasion to 
exaniiiic tbe siilgeet more in d(‘tail in a future portion of the i>reseut Memoir. 
One of the chief cities of Media, I may add, is named Ghudlinish in tho In¬ 
scriptions. 

^ There are many notices in tlie classics which connect the ancient Median 
speech with the Scythic, but wbether by Se^ thic in this* ease is meant Sclavonic 
or Tartarian, I doubt if we are in a position at present to decide. The Sarmatte, 
or Sauromattti, who spoke Scythian, nltbongli badly, were certainly a colony from 
Media. Sec Herod. IV. cap. 110—117; Diod. Sic. lib. II. cap. 3; and Plin. 
lib. VI. cap. 7- Again, Pomponius Mela connects the Sannatie with tho Pnr- 
thians, (lib. IV. cap. .3;) and of the Parthian language, Justin (lib. XLI. cap. 2,) 
says it was a connecting link between tho Scythic and Median; while John of 
Malala (Edit. Dindorf, p. 2fi), quoting from some unknown passage of Herodotus, 
says, “tho Parthians to the present day retain tho dress, language, and laws of the 
Scythians.” Strabo's famous passage, p. .374, in which he connects the Medes, 
Persians, Bactrians, and Sogdlaus in one homo-glot family, refers apparently to A 
later period of Arian colonization, nltliougli, at the same time, it must be admitted 
that a quotation which he also gives from Nearchus of a nearly similar purport, as 
far 08 the Medes and Persians are concerned, can only apply to as early an age as 
that of Alexander’s conquest. 
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inscriptions which may possibly throw some light upon this curious 
ethnographical subject. It would be inconvenient to collect or scruti¬ 
nize such notices at present, but they will form a legitimate and 
interesting object of inq^uiry in a succeeding portion of the Memoir. 
I will here only observe that, as tho supjmsed Median Inscriptions are 
found exclusively on tho Achajmenian tablets, the invention of tho 
alphabet may be referred, without much chance of error, to the ago of 
Cyrus the Great; that as they are appended by way of translation to 
the legends of the Achicinenian kings from tho time of Cyrus to that 
of Artaxerxos Ochus, the alphabet and language in whicli they are 
comp(Jscd must have been currently understood during that interval, 
by a numerous and, I conceive, an integral portion of tho subjects of 
the Persian empire; and that the solitary instance of a detached 
inscri})tion of this second class on tho face of tho groat sculpture at 
Behistun, unaccompanied by a Persian or Babylonian transcjipt*, fur¬ 
nishes a clue, at any rate, either to tho habitat of the race to which 
tho language belonged, or to the? nationality of the artist who executed 
the independent record. That hjtters of tho so-called Median class 
occur ill tho iucougruous inscription at Tarki, north of the Caucasus, 
docs not, 1 conceive, furnish any grounds for su])])osnig the language 
iiiid character to have been in current use during the rule of the 
Arsacidc dyuusty. An imperfect knowledge of the phonetic powers 
of tho three s|«'cios of writing may, certainly, through the trilingual 
Ach.'eineniau tablets, have survive*! for a short time the wreck of tho 
Persian monarchy; ami in default of a better medium of intelligence, 
it is ])Os.sjI)le that an early Partliian king may have thus employed the 
Cuneiform character to commemorate his northern expedition; hut, on 
tho other hand, it involves no anachronism to sujipose that the name 
of Arsaces may haA^e been borne by a Caucasian Satrap at any jieriod 
of the Aebnemeniau line*', and I may add that the iiiteniiingling of the 
alphabets, inureever, exhibits all the marks of a remote ami provincial 
barbarism. Tho extinction of the secoinl class of Cuneiform writing 
was, doubtless, synchronous with that of the other systems, ami any 
remarks that I may have to otfer on tho subject will thus be intro¬ 
duced in tho following section; but 1 w'ould druAv attention to the 
fact, that Avo can liardly supjiose a language, so peculiar in its charac- 

‘ This inseriptiou, wliich refers to the A-arious historical tablets executed by 
Dnriu-s in different parts of his empire, is of particular interest, as it records 
SPA’eral names which 1 have not otherwise met with, and which, indeed, up to the 
present time, I hn\-o not been able satisfactorily to identify. 

* 1 need only mention the attribution by Ctesias bf the name of Arsaces to 
Artaxerxes Miiemon, to show that the title ivas in use under the Achsemenians. 
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ter, and so extended in its use, to have become obsolete in its native 
country, without impressing its tone upon later dialects, and thus 
affording a clue to its own elaboration in tho structure or vocabulary 
of some living tongue. 

III. The preceding observations, compared with tho sequel of tho 
present chapter, will be found to present tho contrast of exploration 
and description. Hitherto upon a treacherous soil iiKpiiry has moved 
slowly and darkly forward, surrounded with dilliciiltios aud fearful of 
a premature announcement of ro.sults; but we now stan<l on firm 
ground, and have a beaten track beftiro us; our only chance of danger 
is in deviation from the direct lino ()f argument. 

1 will premise, then, that the Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, to 
which the j)rescnt Memoir is cxelnHively devoted, are tho pi'culiar 
records of tho house of Aclnemenos. 'J’he earliest monument of tho 
class at present known is tho iuscrijttion of Cyru.s tho (xreat at 
Pasargache*; tlic latest dates from tho time of Artaxerxes Cclius^ 
The inscriptions are found upon rocks, slabs, and ]>i]hirH at Persepolis, 
at Pasargadie, at Jlamadan, at Pehistim, a.ndf Van, and detached 
specimens of the same writing occur upon the Suez stone, on tho vaso 
in the treasury at St. Mark’s, on that curious relic which is known as 
the urn of tho Count Caylu.'*, and la.stly, in tho legend of Tarki, to 
which T have already more than <mce alluded. Tho situation wliich 
these inscriptions occupy on tho trilingual tahlots, to tho loft whero 
the .series i.s horizontal, at the head wlnm; tho succession is down- 
ward.s, and in tho centre whero that is tiie pluco of honour and tho 
lateral compartments are thrown out of tho field of vision'*, evidently 
marks them as the original and vernswmlar reconls, of which the 
Median and Babylonian adjuncts are tho mere translations. At Per- 
aepolis, moreover, the hea«l-<juartrTs ef Ach.-omenian power, an im¬ 
portant docnineiit is met with. whi» h i.s unaccompanied by the usual 
transcripts; and when we perceive also that it is this particular docu¬ 
ment, w'hich most triumphantly as.-orts tho <lominancy of tho Persian 
race, and which represents the feudatriry provinces of the empire sis 

> Tlii-s inscription has been copied by Sir William Ouselcy, Porter, and Rich. 
Tho b«ist account of it niny bo found in Lassen’s I.ost Memoir, Zoitschrift, vol. VI. 
p. 152. 

* For Lassen’s translation of this inscription, sec Zeitschrift, vol. VI. No. 1, 
p. I.')!), Sfiq. My own rendering, in chap. 5, will be found to be slightly diflurent. 

a 1 do not think it necessary to specify the relative position of the tablets in all 
the various inscriptions of Persia. Instances will be found of the throe different 
modes of collocation which I have here noticed, but the usual order of the series is 
.from left to right, in the same direction as the writing. 
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the victims of Persian prowess, we discern, perhaps, in the exclusive¬ 
ness of tho record somethin*? more of policy than of accident’. 

As tho language of the inscriptions will be elaborately examined 
in a future chapter, I shall content myself with observing at present 
that it is of the Arian type, resembling Sanskrit very closely in its 
grammatical structure, but in its orthographical development more 
nearly approximating to the Zend; Avhlle, in the peculiarity of organ¬ 
ization which requires tho juxta-position of certain consonants with 
certain vowels, it exhibits something of a Scythic character*, and while 
it inherits, probably from tho same source, a small proportion of its 
vocables and roots. 

The Invention of this character and the extent of its application 
afford matter for curious inquiry. The Avnnt of antecedent ilocnments 
supplies, in tho first place, a negative argument of some weight, that 
it must have originated with Cyrus tho Great; Avhile the extraordinary 
revolution whiijh took place umlcr that monarch, and Avhich suddenly 
dcquirotl for tho Persian race the snpremiicy of Western Asia, explains 
at the same time the necessity which then tir.st arose for the employ- 
meut of a lapidary character, to express in the vernacular dialect of 
Persia tho monumental records of the nation. As the elements also 
of Avhich the letters are crmiposed are iflentical Avith tho elemental 
signs of the Rabylonlau and Assyrian alphabets, there is every reason 
to believe that tho type of charcter wa.s ado2>ted in reference to thoso 
pre-existing s3\stems of Avriting, systems with which his Semitic con- 
(jnests must have rendered the Persian monarch familiar. The ques¬ 
tion, then, which is offered for examination is, wdiethcr the Persian 
Cuneiform character was, Avith tho oxce])tioii of this adoption from a 
foreign source of its elements of form, an original alphabetical inven¬ 
tion ; or Avliether it Avas a mere transcript, cxccnted for lapidary pur¬ 
poses, or a Babylonian model of a species of cursive Avriting tliat had 
previously belonged to tho nations of tho Arian family. We have 
certainly no direct ac<piaiutancc Avith any such Arian prototype, but 
circumstantial ovideuco, is, I think, in favour of its existence. On 
this subject I will offer the folloAving remarks:— 

* This is the famous Geographical Inscription of Niebuhr, marked I., and 
coi»itHl from the outer face of tho Boiithem*Avall of the great platform. For Las- 
sell’s translation of the amended copy made by Westergaard, see Zeitschrift, &,c., 
Vnl. VI. No. 1, p. 42, sqq. The particular force, however, of the pjissages to 
Avhich I allude, lias escaped the Professor’s uhserA'ation. 

* Dr. Pritchard ol»8erv«*s, in liis Researches, &c., a’oI. IV. p. 382, “Another 
peculiarity prevails throughout the forin.Atiou of tho Turkish and Mongolian lan¬ 
guages, in whicli certain consonants can only be pronounced iii juxta-position with 
certain a'owcIs.’’ 
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1. Tho Persian Cuneiform alphabet, although it has no pretension 
to the refinement of the classical Sanskrit, is still sufficiently copious in 
its expression of the phonetic powers, and sufficiently precise in its 
application of them, to indicate an advanced stage of orthographical 
development. It is not, it must be allowed, altogether free from con¬ 
fusion or irregularity; yet its organization could hardly have boon so 
perfect as it is, if it had been a primary attempt to give a bodily form 
to the peculiarities of Ariau articulation. 

2. The language of the Persian Inscriptions possesses strong chanic- 

tcristics of affinity with tho Sanskrit, but is, at the same time, distin¬ 
guished from it, by that uniform ])erinutatiou, both of alphabetical 
powers and of grammatical inflexions, which points to a very remoto 
period for their common separation from tho |»Jirent stock. How, 
then, is it possible that the dovoh^pment of these languages should 
have procecdotl for so mauy centuries pari each in its respec¬ 

tive path, if either the one idiom or the other had been alone iudchled 
to an oral medium for the preservation of its tom; and jmrity 1 The 
antiquity of tho Vedas, assailed as it has been of late by tho advocates 
of Buddhist literature, may bo now triumphantly vindicatc<l by an 
appeal to tbo language of the Inscriptions ; and as the Sanskrit in its 
purest form can ho thus shown to be tlic f3qa! rather than tho refine¬ 
ment of the historic J*ali, wo may i)crhaps not unreasonably assume 
tlie clnaracter of tlic Mauriau dynasty, which was appropriated to tbo 
latter dialect, and which is the oldest form e.xtant of Indian Palseo- 
graphy’, to have been itself a derivation from some earlier alphabet, 
that was in use amongst tho primitive colonists of Aryavarta, for tho 
transcription of their hymns au<l sacrificial prayers. If, however, 
alphabetical writing were known to any branch j>f the Avian family 
prior to the age of Cyrus, it can lianlly have been c(»nccalcd from that 

’ Janic.q Priiiscp, who first dt'cypluTL-d this iiifcrcstuiS cliaracU^r, was struck 
with its reseinblancc to the most archaic form of Gre«‘k, and Im drew up accord¬ 
ingly a comparative table of the Pali and Sigtean alphabets, (see .lounial of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. VI. p. 3»2). 11 is theory, however, has found Uttlo favour 

with Palteographcrs, the iiDincB, powers, and series of the Greek letters, together 
with unanimous tradition, establishing, it is thought, beyond the reach of contro¬ 
versy, tlieir Phoenician di‘riv<ation. Tiie c\traordiiiary simiiarity, at the same 
time, between the forms of the letters, as they were used at a very early epoch by 
two branches of the Ariau family, widely severed as worn the Greeks and Indians, 
together will) the common direction of the writing from left to right, in contra¬ 
distinction to the Semitic usage, ro«iuirc8 still, I think,to ho explained. Prinsep’s 
attribution of tlie Puli character to the fifth century n.c. is altogether assumptive. 
The reign of the Naudas, shortly before the Macedonian conquest, is the limit, of 
its probid>le antiquity, although for the transcript of the Buddhist doctrines there 
must have been a cursive Ariau prototype. 
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division, which of all others was farthest advanced in Hagiology. 
Sacerdotal inflnonce and a written character are in the East almost 
inseparable, and wliatever may be our opinion of the Books of Zoro¬ 
aster, it seems impossible therefore to suppose that the Magi, anterior 
to the age of Cyrus, were without a sacred litei-ature’. 

3. That a character employed for cursive purposes was in use 
under the Acba3meuide8 we have undoubted evidence. The decree of 
Cyrus, which was found in the house of records at Ecbatana’*, the 
edict of Darius*, the letters of Artaxerxes^ are specifically mentioned 
in holy writ; and from Herodotus and Ctesias we also know that the 
national annals wore elaborately written out and preserved in the 
archives of the state ’.* In what writing, then, were these public docu¬ 
ments embodied 1 I’he peculiar formation of the Cuneiform character 
precludes the possibility of its employment, and the Babylonian cur¬ 
sive alphabet, adapted to a Semitic dialect, could have been hardly 
competent to express the peculiarities of an Ariaii tongue. A com¬ 
parison, indeed, of the Persian and Babylonian orthographies of the 
proper names, which occur in tlni inscriptions, shows the extreme 
improbability of the two races having employed a common alphabet. 
The Babylonian characters could neither have represented the distinct 
aspirations of the Ariaii consonants, nor could the employment of the 
letter *r in a compound articulation, which the Persian so much 
aflccted, but which was entirely foreign to the Semitic organs of 
speech, have by any possibility found a place in the latter alphabet. 
The inference, therefore, obviously is, that the Achsomenians must have 

' The very elaborate vocalic organization of the Zend indicates, I think, a 
comparatively recent era for tho formation of its alplialiet; while the dishgurc- 
ment of autliontic history affords an argument of equal weight against the possible 
antiquity of the composition of the Zend-Avesta. At the same time, there is 
strong evidence of the Magi having possessed from tho remotest period, books 
which they ascribed to Some proto-patriarch of the name of Zoroaster. These 
books are quoted by Plato (Pol., B. XXX). They were in the hands of the dis¬ 
ciples of Prodicus, who flourished in the fifth centuiy, b.c. (Clem. Alex., Edit. 
Sylburg, p. 304). They supplied Osthanes, who accompanied Xerxes in his 
Grecian e.xpedition, with materials for his work on Magic. They were expounded 
and indexed by llermippus (Pirn., lib. XXX. cap. 1). I do not allude to the 
later e.vtracts of Eusebius, Suidas, &c., or to the published Zoroastrian oraHles, 
for their claims to antiquity are apocryphal; but notices of the fourth and fifth 
century, u.c. arc certainly deserving of consideration. 

® Ezra, chap. VT. v. 2. 

® Daniel, chap. VI. v. !). 

* Nehemiah, >e]iax>. H- v. 9. 

* Herod, lib. VII. cap. 100. Diod. Sic., lib. II. cap. 3. Herodotus in no 
passage expressly mentions the royal records, but he notices the muster-roll of the 
army of Xerxes. On this subject, see Heeren’s Researches, vol. I. p. 86, sqq. 
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possessed a cursive alphabet of doubtful origin but adapted to Arian 
articulation, which was employed synchronously with the lapidary 
Cuneiform; and if this be admitted, as the age of one is determined 
while that of the other is lost in antiquity, the derivation, or perhaps, 
the transcription, of the known from the unknown, would be in the 
legitimate order of events. 

The foregoing observations having shown the probability that 
such a charsicter did exist in Persia, antecedent to the introduction, 
or rather the invention, of the Cuneiform alphabet, it remains to bo 
seen if any thing can ho eliminated with regard to its form or type. 
All those ancient systems of Persic writing with which we are 
acquainted, although applied to Arian dialects, are obviously formed 
on a Semitic model. I may notice, in chronological succession, the 
writing ‘ on the Cilician Darics; the Arianian alphabet (of which the 
earliest certain specimen is the transcript of the Edicts of Asuka *), 
with its derivatives the Numismatic Bactrian, and the character of 
the Buddhist topos“; the Zend*; the Parthian, exhibiting in the In- 

• 

1 These legends, I believe, up to tlie present time have never been docyphered. 
The coins are figured by Mionnet, vol. Y. plate 21, and Qeseniiis speaks of the 
character as ‘‘specimens of tlie ancient Persian writing,” (Script. Ling. Phoen. 
inon., part I. p. 74.) By the generality of Nuinisinati.st^they are referred to the 
cities of Sida and Celcndcris, but M. Adrien do Lougperrier, from the similarity of 
their nniblems to those on the sculptures of Khorsabad, would refer tliein to 
Assyria, under tlie rule of the Achocraenians, (see Ninevd et Khorsahdd, in the 
Revue Archseologiquc of July lf>, 11144.) It is probably to this writing that the 
apocryphal letter of Themistoclcs alludes, in speaking of the new Assyrian charac¬ 
ters introduced by Darius. Them. Epist., p. 117. 

“ If Captain Cunningham be correct (and it is rarely safe to dissent from him) 
in attributing the bilingual coins, bearing the legend of “ Amogha-bhutnsa-maha- 
rajasa-rajnya kunandasa," to Nunda Mahapadma, we have specimens of the Aria,- 
nian Numismatic alphabet sometime anterior to the age of Alexander; and the 
lapidai^ character of K.ipur-di giri, dating about a century after that era, will then 
be a derivative rather than a typo. .7udging from the mere forms of the letters, 
the rock inscriptions have all the appearance of superior antiquity, ami Professor 
Wilson appears to consider the legends on the coins of Eucratidos (ii.c. 161) as 
the earliest specimens of tho Numismatic Bactrian. See Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. VH. plates 2, 3, &c.; and vol. X. p. 157. 

s- For the Numismatic Bactrian, and the character whicli is found on jars, 
cylinders, &.C., in the Buddhist topes, see Professor Wilson’s Ariaua Antiqua, 
passiin, and particularly the chapter on the Arianian alphabet. 

I cannot here enter upon the discussion of that controverted question, the 
origin of the Zend character, but I entertain a very strong suspicion that the 
alphabetical system is far more modern than is generally supposed. Klaproth 
would assign the character to an Indian source, (Aper^'u, &.C., p. 06,) but all the 
letters with which he lias brought it into comparison are very modem degrada¬ 
tions of the old Pali type, and the resemblance, therefore, can but be accidental. 
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scriptions of Persia at least three varieties*; and the Pehlevi, lapi- 
tlary, numismatic and cursive*. These sevei'al branches of Palte- 

(See Prinsep’s comparative Table, Journ. Asint. Soc., vol. VII., p. 276, and pinto 
9 of Klaproth’s Aper^n, &c.) It is worthy of remark that the early Sassanian 
Pehlevi is to all appearance a connecting link botween the Zend and the Semitic 
typo; for it is only through the Pehlevi that we can compare the Zend letters 
with the Hebrew. I must reserve this difficult subjt'ct for future oxamiimtion. 

* Tho throe varieties of Parthian to which I refer are, Istly. a very barbarous 
character, which is found on the tablets at Taug-i-8uluk, near Bebah^n; at 
Shiinbor in the Bakhtiari mountains, and in a cave near ’Anmdfah. The first 
set of these inscriptions have been published by AI. Bord, in the Journal Asiatique, 
after the Baron de Bodc’s copy; for transcripts of the others I am indebted to tlie 
kindness of Mr. Layard and M. dc Laval; 2udly. the character of tho inscription 
at Uolwan, which, in my Memoir on Susiana (Journ. Geo. Soc., vol. IX., p. 37), 
I have named Pehlevi, but which, on further examination, I believe to be a very 
old type of the Parthian; and 3rdly. tho character of the Parthian translation in 
the bilingual inscriptiona of Ardeshfr Babegaii. Be Sacy (Ant. de la Perse, pi. 1, 
A. No. 4) published, and attempted t<i read, a short specimen of this class, from 
Nakhsh'i-Rustam. Porter (Travels, vol. I., p. 512, pi. 15) contributed a long 
Parthian Inscription from a cave at Ilajiabdd, and I have also extensive legends 
in the s.'iuic character, copied by myself, from the ruins of the five temples at 
Shahrizor. 1 doubt, however, if, us Professor Wilson observes (Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 261), the Parthian can he considered to form a stage in the transmutation of 
the Bactriun Pali to the Numismatic Sassanian; for the latter is the nearest to a 
pure Semitic type of any species of Persic Pnlteography, and must, therefore, I 
tliiuk, have been adopted direct from the banks of the Tigris. There appears, 
also, tu have been a Parthian Numismatic character, which is figured on some 
Arsacidan coins published by Miounet, vol. Y. pi. 29, and which is also, I believe, 
noticed in the Memoir by Sir William Ouseley, On some Medals and Gems, &c., 
&c., London, 1801, but I have never seen a specimen of this writing. The 
cliaractcr on the Edstern coins of the Arsacides (Voiiones, Undopherres or Gondo- 
phares, PacoruH, Arsaces, Orodes, &c.) is a mere degradation of tlie Numismatic 
Bactrios, and is sufficiently legible. 

^ In the time of Ardeslifr Babcgiin, the lapidary and numismatic Pehlovi were 
nearly identical, but in succeeding ages the latter became very essentially degraded, 
as has been clearly and elaborately shown in M. Adrien de Longperricr's Essai sur 
Ics Mddaiilea des Roia Perses do la Dynastic Sossanide, Paris, 1840. At the 
«ime time the most degraded writing on th(} coins will be found to differ materially 
from the text of the Pehlevi books at present in the hands of the Indian Paisis, 
and I think, therefore, wc may classify the character as lapidary, numismatic, 
and cursive. We may also trace the lapse of the degraded numismatic into the 
cursive character now in use, through the writing which is frequently found on the 
interior surface of jars and sepulchral urns disinterred in different parts of Persia. 
The short legend itgain, written on the breast of tho king’s horse, on the great 
tablet at Shdpur, appears to have been engraved while the Pehlevi was then in a 
state of transition, and I have impressions of several gems which still further 
facilitate a connexion between the modem and ancient cliaracters. In the names 
of the Pursi witnesses attached to tlie copper Sosanam, which is at present in 
‘ possession of the Syrian Christians of Malabar, we have probably nn interesting 
specimen of the Pelilevi character, as it was can'icd to India by the first emigrants 
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ography are all more or less connected. There is hardly that resem¬ 
blance between them which should indicate, or at any rate prove, 
immediate affiliation ; on tho contrary, it is more probable from their 
diversity of organization, that tho systems of writing wore formed 
independently of each other ’ but at tho samo time it is clearly shown 
by the configtiration of the letters of each system, that the alphabets 
were severally adopted from a Semitic source; and the direction of 
tho writing, moreover, from right to left, connects them in a common 
category. But there is good evidence, also, for believing In the 
existence of an Arian character of an equal, if not a higher, antiquity 
than any of the preceding alphabets; The oldest specimen extant of 
the Pali writing is, I believe, found upon a gem inscribed with tho 
name of Amogha-bhata, which Captain Cunningham assigns to the 
ago of the Nandas'; but I have already alluded to tho apparent neces¬ 
sity of a written character for the development and retention of the 
niceties of Sanskrit grammar; and tho most authentic annalists of 
Buddhism, moreover, circumstantially relate that,* after the death of 
Sakya, his doctrines were written out partly in Sanskrit and partly in 
Sindhu (or Pali); while translations were also made in Tibetan, in 
Chinese, in Scythic, and in Parsic for the inhahitants of the ParaiJea 
countrifP 

Now if this Parsic writing w ere brought by the Arian colonists in 
their original migration from the eastward, it would of course follow 
a direction from left to right, similar to that which is common to all 
the Palroographic systems of India; and it would thus meet the 
primary condition which should distinguish the prototype of the 
Persian Cuneiform. Wo cannot perhaps adopt tho direction of any 

* 

of the Zoroastrian faith, when they flod from the Arab army on its approach to 
Abilah, at the mouth of the Euphrates, and sought refuge at Sind&n, a town on 
the coast of Guzerat, well known in Arab geography, but which, without this 
direct testimony of Hatnzeh Isfah&ni, we should have some difficulty in recognizing 
in the St. John of the modem maps. 

1 See Journal Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, vol. IX., p. 16S. The same eminent 
numismatist, whose forthcoming work, On the Coins of Alexander’s Successors 
in the East,” is likely to throw a roost valuable light on the subject of Arian 
Paleeogtaphy, assigns, as 1 have before observed, the bilingual coins of Raja 
Kunanda to the elder Nanda, who preceded Chandragupta or Sandracottus, the 
contempoiaiy of Seleucus Nicator, by two generations. If this appropriation be 
adnutt^ our eiurliest specimen of the Indian Pali will date from about b.c. 370. 

* See extract from the Index to the Kdh-gyur, translated by Gsoma de 
in Journal Asiat. Soc., vol. VII. p. 282. The introduction of Tibetan into this 
list, is probably the natural vanity of a Buddhist writing in that language. Scythia, 
which is identified by its position beyond the Stta river, is called tiic Monkey 
Country, or the Gold Land. 
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aystem of writing as a determinate cliaracteristic of alphabetical type’, 
for the Babylonian Inscriptions violate the Semitic rule, and the 
Greek again reverses its Phoenician model*; yet the circumstance is 
certainly entitled to some consideration ; and if, therefore, there were 
an Arian and Semitic alphabet synchronously in use in Persia prior 
to the age of Cyrus, the direction, as well as the organization of the 
Persian Cuneiform character, would load us to assign it to the former 
rather than to the latter type. 

Th^se, however, are hazardous speculations into which I have 
been unnecessarily and perhaps inappropriately drawn. I may resume, 
in a future chapter of the Memoir, the subject of Palsoographic affini¬ 
ties ; but it is of more consequence at present to explain the applica¬ 
tion, than to search for the origin of the Persian alphabet. A brief 
description therefore of the tablets on which this character is found, 
and of the peculiarities which distinguish its employment, will close 
my preliminary remarks on Cuneiform writing in general.” 

The famous trilingual inscription of Cyrus the Great, which still 
survives on a ruined pilaster at Murghdb, is the most ancient monu¬ 
ment of its class'*. In the two short lines of Persian writing that 
are hero met with, we have only, it is true, eleven distinct characters; 
but it is not to be supposed that the alphabet was formed in a doubtful 
or incomplete condition. Perhaps excavations among the ru^s in the 
vicinity may some day reveal other tablets, bearing inscriptions of 
greater length and variety*; and the claim of Cyrus may thus be 

verified to be considered the inventor of a perfect alphabet. No 

•• 

* 

’ The bilingual legends on the coins of Eunanda afford a striking proof that 
the direction of a writing depends on the alphabetic type, and not on the language. 
The inscriptions on the obverse and reverse of these coins are to the same effect, 
and in a common language, but they are written in a different character. The 
Bactrian Pali, which is* allied to the Semitic alphabet, follows a direction from 
right to left, while the Indian Pali, which is of the Arian famUy, roads from left 
to right. 

It can hardly be said that the Bustrophide Greek reads both ways, for the 
first line, which determines the direction, is from left to right, while the following 
line, in which the direction is reversed, is merely the complement, that was tacked 
on backwards to suit an agricultural conceit. 

® This short inscription, which merely contains the words, “ I am Cyrus the 
King, the Achmmenian,” is repeated several times on the ruins at Mdrghib, the 
remains, probably, of tomb of Cyrus the Great. 

* I consider the mounds in the vicinity of the tomb at Mfiightlb to be one of 
the most favourable spots for excavation in itil Persia. If the site he really 
of Posargads^ as there seems *eVe(y reason to believe, wo might h(^ to find 
among the monuments of Cyrus, which are doubtless buried in the viednity, mhuo 
record of the liberation of Persia from the Median yoke. 
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records have yet been discovered of Cambyses, and if any works of 
the class were executed during the short reign of the Magian impostor, 
they were no doubt destroyed on the recovery of the throne by Darius, 
tho son of Hystaspes. 

To this monarch, insatiable in his thirst of conquest, magnificent 
in his tastes, and possessed of an unlimited power, we are indebted 
for all that is most valuable in the PaUeograpby of Persia. Im^ 
bued, as it appears, with an ardent passion for monumental fame, 
he was not content to inscribe the pabces of his foundation Per- 
sepolis with a legend commemorative of their erection', or with 
prayers invoking the guardianship of Ormazd and his angels^ but he 
lavished an elaborate workmanship on historic and geographic records 
in various quarters of his empire, which evince considerable political 
forethought, an earnest regard fur truth, and an ambition, natural and 
hardly to be quarrelled with, to transmit tho glories of his reign to 
future generations, to guide their conduct, and invito their emulation. 
At Persepolis, in tho high place of Persian power, he aspired to elevate 
the moral feelings of his countrymen, and to secure their future 
doralnancy in Asia, by ostentatiously displaying to them their supe¬ 
riority over the feudatory provinces of the empire*; while upon the 
sacred rock of Baghistdn he addressed himself, in the stylo of an his¬ 
torian, to collect tho genealogical traditions of his race, to describe the 
extent and power of his kingdom, and to relate, with a perspicuous 
brevity worthy of imitation, the leading incidents of his reign. We 
are hardly prepared, indeed, in the narrative of an Eastern despot, 
to meet with the dignified simplicity, tho truthfulness, and self-denial, 
which characterize this curious record^. His grave relation of the 
means by which, under the care and favour of a beneficent Providence, 
the crown of Persia first fell into his hands, and of the manner in 
which be subsequently established his authority, by the successive 
overthrow of the rebels who opposed him, contrasts most strongly, but 
most favourably, with the usual emptiness of Oriental hyperbole. In 
addition to'these inscriptions at Persepolis and Behistun, wo have 
another record of the royalty of Darius, at Hamadan*, and the exten- 

1 See Inscription marked B, in Lassen’s Zusammcnstcllung; Zcitschrift, vol. 
VI., No. 1, p. 170. 

2 See Inscription marked H, in the same collection, p. 176. In chap. V. of 
the present Memoir, 1 have ^ven amended tronsbtions of all these inscripUons. 

> Inscription marked I, in Lassen’s collection, p. 176. 

* This is the great Inscription of above 400 lines, which forms the principal 
subject of tho present Memoir. 

^ See Lassen’s collection of Inscriptions, p. 179* Inscription marked 0. This 

m, 2 
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si VO tablets at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, which have been lately copied, 
contain further particulars of his descent and territorial acquisitions 
together with a last solemn address to the nationality of his country¬ 
men, inscribed by way of epitaph on his rock-hewn sepulchre’. The 
numerous inscriptions of Darius add twenty-five letters of the Persian 
alphabet to the eleven already obtained from the solita^ tablet of 
Cyrus; and from their great extent, and the variety of matter which 
they embrace, they enable us also to obtain a very tolerable insight 
into the orthographical and grammatical structure of the ancient 
Persian language. Cyrus the Groat had set the example of appending 
to his Persian records Babylonian and Median translations, and 
Darius adhered to the same method of giving all available publicity to 
his historic monuments. There is, I believe, only one instance, in the 
geographical inscription on the southern wall of the great platform of 
Porsepolis where the Persian writing of this monarch appears without 
its Median and Babylonian adjuncts; and I have already sunnisod 
that, in this particular case, the transcript may have been designedly 
omitted, in order to avoid oflensivoncss to the subject nations, who are 
expressly said to have been reduced to servitude by the Persians, and 
who are, perhaps, even stigmatized as enemies*. 

Xerxes, the successor of Darius, inherited to a certain extent his 
father’s passion for Petroglyphy; but tlie* ambition of perpetuating the 
victories of the Persian arms, which was the useful and ennobling 
object of the on(i, appears to have yielded, in the other, to a mere grati¬ 
fication of personal vanity, redeemed however in some degree by the 
filial regard which is shown throughout his records to the memory of 
the monarch who preceded him. Ilis inscriptions at Persepolis, 
which arc sufficiently numerous, are thus devoted, almost exclusively, 
to the commemoration of the erection of the different edifices that he 
added to the palace®; and at the Medo-Assyrian capital of Van, where 

is the record which was critically examined by M. Bumouf, in hia Mdmoirc sur 
deux Inscriptions Cundiformes, &c. 

’ For Lassen’s translation of this long inscription of 60 lines, which was very 
accurately copied in 1843 by Mr. Westergnard, see Zeitsehrift, p. 81—119. 

* On further consideration I am inclined to think this explanation somewhat 
fanciful. The sentence which introduces the Geographical list may bo rendered, 
|>erhaps, “ Those are tlio nations which I have subdued, together with this state 
of Persia,” rather than *‘hy means of this state of Persia,” which is the reading I 
have hitherto adopted. Lassen’s translation of the passage, Zeitsehrift, p. 45, 
will, I have no doubt, he abandoned by the author when he peruses the present 
Memoir. 

» Lassen, in his Zusammenstellung, has eight inscriptions of Xerxes, copied 
from ^pITerent parts of the ruins of Persepolis. There are also repetitions of 
several of these inscriptions upon other tablets at the same place. 
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there is a legend of somewhat greater length, it is merely to the unsar 
tisfactory purport, that as Darius had failed to leave a memorial of his 
visit to the city, Xerxes, the son, under similar circumstances, had 
taken care in his own person to supply the omission *. The style of 
the inscriptions of Xerxes, both in the address to Ormazd and in tho 
enumeration of the royal titles, is closely imitative of tho formula 
which had been introduced by Darius; but the thread of independent 
historic narrative which distinguished the records of the father, 
appears to have been altogether neglected by the son; and the preser¬ 
vation therefore of the monuments of the latter monarch is almost 
destitute of general interest. Wo gather at the same time from tho 
tablets of Xerxes some curious philological data; modifications, both 
of orthography and structure, appear to have already crept into tho 
Persian language, as it is exhibited in his inscriptions; a new cha¬ 
racter, borrowed, as I think, from a Semitic source, was added by him 
to the alphabet, and the royal title of hlislidyathiya (or king) was 
replaced under his reign by its synonym of Naqa*; whilst the com¬ 
pound words, also, of the preceding century are found in a few 
instances to be divided, and to be subjected to inflexion in each 
element; tho first lapse being thus perhaps observable from the 
original concrete form to the subseejuent expansion of the Zend*. 

Posterior to the age of "Xerxes, one legend only has been yet dis¬ 
covered. It is found at Persepolis in duplicate, and is of the highest 
interest. The tablet, which was first disinterred and copied by Mr. 

> The inscription of Van is given by Professor Lassen, after Schultz’s copy, 
Zeitschrift, p. 176. The transcript, which will he found in the fifth chapter of tho 
present Memoir, and which follows the MS. of M. Bor^, is more complete tha n 
Schultz’s copy, hut is still defective in the last two lines. 

‘lam perhaps hardly justified in this statement. There is, certainly, no auto¬ 
graphic rock inscription of Darius Hystaspes which bears the title of Naqa (?); 
the term is found in connexion with the name of Darius upon the Suez stone, and 
upon a Babylonian cylinder, both of which relies are assigned to the son of Ilys- 
tospes; [see Grotefend’s Ncue Beitragc zur Erlauterung der Bahylonischen 
Keilschrift, p. 34; and Lassen’s last Memoir, page 80; the honorary legend also 
of Artystonc at Persepolis lias the same title of Naqa in apparent allusion to Darius 
Hystaspes. If Naqa were a title first introduced by Xerxes, the three records 
above noticed must bo referred to Darius Nothus, and I am unwilling, without 
further evidence, to adopt such an appropriation. In the inscriptions of Xerxes, 
the term Naqa and K'hshdyathiya are employed indifferently. 

* I allude to the terms A'urahya Mazddha and Par'uvoa-zanandm for A'ura- 
mazddha and Par'uzandndm. The title, however, which is usually written Dhu- 
riya-apiya, both by Xerxes and Darius, is found in the inscription of the latter 
king at Nakhsh-i-Rustom to be contracted in a single word Dhuridpiya, and the 
division, therefore, of compotmds can hardly bo admitted as a determinatileffect of 
degradation in the language! 
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Rich, and for the duplicate of which we are indebted to the researches 
of Mr. Westergaard, is of the age of Artaxerxes Oehns‘, and its great 
value consists in the production which it gives to that monarch of the 
line of Acheemenian royalty, in a direct descent from Arsames, the 
grandfather of Darius. It is further curious in affording, by the intro¬ 
duction of two compound characters*, and by a sensible variation of 
grammatical structure, additional proofs of the change which the 
Persian language was gradually undergoing, as it came into more 
general and vernacular use*. As the tendency, indeed, of its popular 
einplo 3 rment must have necessarily been to emancipate it from the 
trammels of nice grammatical propriety, under which it appears in its 
earliest form, and for which it was no doubt indebted to a careful 
written cultivation, I should be inclined to assign the period of Alex¬ 
ander’s conquest, as the probable era from which we may date its 
bifurcation into the two distinct channels, that it would appear to 
have subsequently pursued. I would suppose that, on the one hand, 
as an oral dialect, it lost its compound and many of its distinctive 
articulations, its redundant relatives, its inflexions of case and gender, 
and that it thus gradually subsided into the vernacular form which it 
possessed probably on the institution of the Sassanian monarchy, and 
which continued with little varisition to the Arab conquest. On the 
other hand, also, T would conjecture, that’whilst it was still in the 
.enjoyment of much of its original vigour and flexibility, it was taken 
up by the priesthood as a vehicle for religious teaching ; that it was 
modified and augmented by further intercourse with its cognate 
branches to the eastward; and that, as a sacred dialect, it was refined 
and systematized by sacerdotal care, until it became finally embodied 
in the highly artificial forms of alphabetical expression and of gram- 

' This inscription was, I believe, first published and imperfectly rendered by 
Professor Grotefend, in tile Neue Beitrage, s. 13, from the copy in the British 
Museum. The text of the inscription was given entire in Rich’s work, Plato 
XXIII., and it forms the principal subject of Lassen’s article, “On some new 
Cuneatic Inscriptions,” in the Zeitschrift, &c., vol. III. No. 16, p. 442. Westcr- 
gaard’s duplicate, which was transcribed in 1843 (the slab having been previously 
laid bare and, I suppose, copied by Messrs. Flandin and Coste), and which amends 
the text of Rich in some important passages, has been published and translated by 
Lassen, in his last Memoir, p. 159. 

* In one of these characters the two insoriptions^vary. Rich has and 
Westergaard ^^yy« 

* On the Egyptian vase in the Library of Rt. Mark’s, which also dates from 

the age of Ochus, the orthography of tho language is even more degraded than at 
Perscpolls; for the name of Artah'hahatrd w there .found to he corrupted to 
Ardak'hchashcha, ’ > 
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matical structure which we find it to exhibit, at the present day in 
the Hagiographic hooks of the Farsis*. 

1 have little more to say on the general subject of Cuneiform 
writing. The Persian character was no doubt currently understood 
at the period of the Greek invasion ; but with the possible exception 
of the anomalous legend of Tarki, there is no monument of tho class 
yet known which can be assigned to a later date than the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus. The Parthian monarchs, as it is well known, 
employed the Greek character upon their Western, and the Arianiau on 
their Eastern coins, wliile, in the rock inscriptions, which they sparingly 
executed in different parts of their dominions, the several varieties of 
typo, adopted either in different ages, or by different races, indicate a 
common and Semitic origin. 

We may infer, therefore, that the Persian Cuneiform writing 
expired with the rule of the Achmmenian kings; and that tho know¬ 
ledge oven of the character was altogether lost before tho restoration 
of Magism by Ardoshir, tho son of Babek. If I could ascertain the 
pn'cise period of tho authorship of the Zend-Avesta, I might more 
nearly indicate the ora of the final extinction of the ancient writing. 
Not many centuries could have elapsed between the time of Alexander 
and the invention of the Zend alphabet, or the language, to which that 
alphabet was appropriated, would hardly have preserved so much of 
the structure of the Achcemenian Persian; and yet, on tho other hand, 
the compilation of tho works of Zoroaster, for which I concludo tho 
alphabet to have been formed, must have taken place, apparent^, at a 
period when not only the Cuneiform Inscriptions were illegible, but 
when their contents even had faded from public memory, or the priest¬ 
hood could neither haA^c had the audacity nor tho desire to darken 
authentic history by the distorted and incomplete allusions to Jemshid 
and the Kayaniau monarchs which are found in the Vendidad Sade 
and in the ancient hymns, and which originated'those romantic stories 
regarding Asiatic empire, that have ever since obtained currency in 

1 I am aware that in thus suggesting a comparatively recent epoch for the 
reduction of the Zend language to its present form, 1 am treading on dangerous 
ground; but I am obliged to say that M. Bumonfs arguments have altogether 
fhiled to convince me that the Zend was immediately cognate with the Vedic Sans¬ 
krit, or indeed, that it was ever a spoken tongue. It is certain that the language 
of the inscriptions is not a derivation from the Zend; the two forms of speech may 
possibly have existed synchronously, one as a Demotic and the other as a Hieratic 
language; but in that ease the disfigurement of historical names and the str^ing 
after artificial etymologic^ which occur in every page of the Zend-Avesta, are 
points which will hardly admit of expli^ticn. I shall recur to this subject in 
another place. 
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tlio IB^t. Tl^ interiKreta,tioii of the inscriptions of Persepolis, which 
is commemorated iii a Cufic legend presenred on the spot as haring 
been achieved by a Kurdish secretary and a Magian priest of Persia 
in A.H. 344, can only by possibility apply to the records of the Sas- 
s^ian monarchs, that are interspersed among the more ancient 
t^lcts 

Those tablets have been as a sealed letter to the world for at least 
twenty centuries. It has been reserved for civilized Europe to reveal 
their mysteries, and it is ray firm belief, that the discoveries that have 
been already made are but a prelude to others of far greater moment, 
that will reward the toils of continued invostigsition. 

In the following Memoir, or perhaps I should rather say, in the 
following series of Memoirs, I propose to examine the throe classes of 
Cuneiform Inscriptions in succession. The Persian writing, as it is 
the least difficult, will form the exclusive subject of the present Essay; 
but if health and leisure permit, I hope subsequently to extend the 
inquiry with the same labour and attention to the Median and Baby¬ 
lonian Inscriptions., The elabonition of the one will possess the sole 
interest of Language, but in the other wo may look for historical dis¬ 
coveries, associated with many prominent features of Scripture chro¬ 
nology, and ascending probably to an early age in the colonization of 
Western Asia. 

’ See De Sacy’s Antiqiuti5s de la Perse, p. 137. The author of the Mujmal-el- 
Tawdrikh also states, on the authority of JIamzeh Isfalidnl (whoso evidence is 
always valuable on the subject of Persian antiquities), that a Mdbid having been 
invited to read tho Pehlevi Inscriptions of Persepolis, interpreted the legends to 
signify tliat “ King Jem had done so and so, on a certain day of a certiun month.” 
Had tho explanation referred to the inscriptions at Behistun, the coincidence 
would have been remarkable; for the various actions of Darius are there recorded 
according to their respective dates, but at Persepolis chronological annolism is not 
attempted. I must add, however, that tho real Pehlevi Inscriptions of the Ikkht-i- 
Jemshfd are to the pre^Ut day undccyphered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet. 

The character*? that have hitherto been discovered in the Persian 
Cuneiform writing amount to thirtj-niuc. The alphabet was doubt¬ 
less formed with a special reference to the peculiarities of Persian pro¬ 
nunciation, and a general resemblance may thus bo traced between its 
organization and that which distinguishes the Palmograpliic systems ^ 
of other bmnehos of the Ariau family; but at the same time the 
constructions are far from being identical. In the place of the very 
elaborate vocalic organization which characterizes the al}>hnbets of the 
Zend and of the Sanskrit, and to a certain extent, even of the primi¬ 
tive Pali, the Persian writing exhibits a simplicity which more nearly 
connects it with a Semitic type. It employs three characters only to ^ 
represent the “ maires loctiouis.” It admits not of the epenthesis of 
the Zond‘, nor of duplication, nor of the artificial developments of the 
ffmta, and of the vndilhi. It acknowledges no law of sandhi, pr<»- 
perly so called; it is, in fact, in every respect, in a comparatively 
crude and unfinished state. Wo may, perhaps, in consideration of the 
family ties of the language to which it was appropriated, adopt for it, 
the same classification that Indian grammarians have assigned t'o the 
Devauagari alphabet; but wo may fairly doubt if any such classifi¬ 
cation were recognized at the period of the execution of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions; for many of the links which that system requires ore 
found to be defective in the Persian aljihabet, many of the articu¬ 
lations of the language arc entirely foreign to the Indian organs of 
speech, and an orthographical princii>lo, moreover, imperfectly carried 
out, but evidently allied in origin to the Scythic law of the juxta¬ 
position of certain consonants with certain vowels, is observed to enter 
largely into the composition of the alphabet, and within the range of 
its application, to contrast in a very rcmaikable way with every othor^ 
species of Arian writing. Although, therefore, in the tabular state¬ 
ment which is placed at the head of the present chapter, I have 
followeil the general order of the Devanagari alphabet, and although in 
pursuing the inquiry, I shall for the sake of perspicuity divide the* - 

1 I allade to the euphonic introduction of » or u before a consonant in order td 
harmonize with the vowel which follows. It is a peculiarity of Zend orthography 
of irregular, but very jvenoral applicatton, and is apparently allied in origin to 
principle of organization in the Tartarian dialects, which is termed, the Harmony 
ofthoVpwels. ' ’ ' 
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letterSi as far fis they will admit, into tho different classes of Sanskrit 
articulation, I shall not pretend to institute a close comparison be* 
tween the two systems of writing; nor, except as derivatives from 
a common but a very remote source, shall I venture to place them in 
the same Palseographic category. The Persian vowels are thus 
represented:— 


rt and a (init.) ^ i, and u or 


rrf« and a. The true and legitimate power of this character is 
unquestionably a long d, answering to tho Sanskrit WT, and the Zend 
jui; but, where it is used as an initial, it represents tho short, as 

w'ell as tho long sound of the vowel. We have a precisely analogous 
instance of tho double employment of the character in its Pehlevi 

transcript a*, and if we consider the ain and alif of tho Syro-Arabian 
alphabets as a single character, such, indeed, as they became in the 
application of those alphabets to Arian languages’, we shall remark 
the same or a very similar orthographical defect throughout the 
entire range of early Semitic writing®. The Indian alphabetical 
systems escaped this want of precision, by distinguishing between 
initials and medials, and the Zend attained the same end by redupli¬ 
cating the primitive sign, (which was nothing more than the Semitic 
ain), and by thus employing the two characters aj and am to repre¬ 
sent respectively the short* and tho long powers of the vowel; but in 
an alphabet which was innocent of such refinements, and in which the 
expression of the short sound of a in the middle of a word by a dis¬ 
tinct character was rendered unnecessary by a principle of organi¬ 
zation, a confusion in .the representation of that sound, as an initial 

' The A) of the Zend and Fehlcvi is manifestly a modification of tho Sasaa- 
tiiftti or Parthian A!, which, again, were certainly adopted from the Hebrew 

yet the Pehlevi employed tho a) strictly as the representative of the Hebrew 

® The Hebrew, for instance employed the ^ to express the long a as the com¬ 
plement of a syllable, but initially, the power was short, unless pointed otherwise. 
It seems to be now generally admitted that the Semitic edtf, ain, vau, and yod, 
were originally consonants^ and that their employment as vowels was owing to the 
influence of Greek orihography. Does not however the organization of the Cunei¬ 
form vowels, and their apparent adoption from a Semitic type, render this posi¬ 
tion very doubtful ? See Witil’s Examioatiou of Hebrew Orthography, vol. II. 
page 221. 
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articulation, appears to have been inevitable ^ unless, indeed, a pecu¬ 
liar initial sign bad been invented for the purpose, like the Sanskrit' 

ng, the character which properly represented tho long d would offer 
the only method of expression. 

It can be hardly necessary to undertake an argumei^t in order to 
prove that tho short sound of a was optionally inherent in all the 
consonants of tho Persian alphabet. This principle of organization is 
common to every single branch of Arian Pala30graphy, with the 
exception of the Zend. Previously to the emplo 3 miont of the “ inatres 
lectionis” as vowel signs, it was also probably common to, the various 
systems of Semitic writing, and to whichever source, therefore, we may 
attach the Cuneiform alphabet, it would hare boon indeed remarkable 
if the character had departed from so universal a typo. The absence, 
at the same time, of any method of indicating tho suppression of this 
vowel-sound in a compound articulation, or at the end of a word, is 
productive of some embarrassment. In the latter case, if we remember 
that the language of the inscriptions admits, of (no termination in a 
consonant, except in regard to the characters which are eq[uivalent to 
the Sanskrit anmwdra and visarga ‘, we obtain a certain extent of 
orthographical precision; but in compensation for the of the 

Indian alphabets, a system of combined expression which appears to 
be coeval with tho formation of an Arian character®, we can only rely 
on etymological affinities, and in a few cases on the aspirative deve¬ 
lopment which we perceive in tho chai'acter preceding a liquid, or a 
semi-vowel, and which we know to bo the effect of a coalition of the 
powers. To these questionable points of orthography attention will 
be directed in another place. At present I propose to give a few 
examples of the employment of tho letter yyy, as an initial, a medial, 
and a final. 

I. In the following names and well defined^ words, the character 
unquestionably represents the short a of the cognate languages. 

ilriya, “an Arian”; compare Sons. Greek ’Apia. 

iirtak’hshatri; Arta is written in Heh. niK, in Sass. nan , in Gt. ’Apra, 

Pers. . 


I In the absence of any sign equivalent to the virAmay 1 have, periiops, adopted 
this eondtunon too hastily. There is at any rote a terminid t in the ablative 
Pmr'vmiyat^ and according to Sanskrit orthography we should road rather than 

atara for the preporirion “ within.** 

• The .edicts of Asoka exhiUt many examples of compound characters, 
not nearly to the extent which prevailed in the later Devanagati. 

It 2' 
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i('uninAzd4; for A’ara compare Sans. Zend Sass. 2^2^, 

Pew.^y. 

Atriydtiya, the name of a month, in Sanskrit ^rf%SfnfJ. 

maka, “ t^e intercalary month,” in Sans. “ the unnamed.' 

.<<dam, “ego”; compare Sans. ^ET^, and 2!!end az6m. 

Awa, “ille,” the remote dcmonstrat. pron.; compare Zend A.i»Ai, Pers. •). 
ifbiya, “ adversns,” in Sanskrit , in Zend _jiSJXi, and perhaps j»Ai, 
Aahdm, “eq^es,” Pers. JiyJ, from Sans, Zend comp.ai'c 

Pch. asoMr. 

ufsm^na, “coelum,'' Zend Pers. ; compare Vedic . 

.^tora, “inter,” Sans. Zend Persian 

The mo.st frequent employment of the character, however, as aii 
initial, in the language of the inscrij)tions, i.s to express the temporal 
augment in tho past tenses of verbs, where the analogy, both of 
Sanskrit and Greek, requires that it should rcpres<5iit tho short rather 
than tho long sound of the vowel. Instances of this employment will 
be found in every lino of tho inscriptions, and a few words aro also 
met with, in which, as the equivalent of the privative particle’, it must 
necessarily express the same phonetic power 

Its identification as the representative of tho long sound ^f tho 
vowel, when used as an initial, is more difficult; for Sanskrit roots 
commencing with ^ are extremely rare, and there is, I believe, 
moreover, hut one single term in the inscriptions, in the orthography 
of which wo can with any confidence compare the character with the 
particle This term is A'naija, signifying “led,” whore wo may 

perhaps, from the analogy of living dialects'*, recognize the Sanskrit 

root Ni in composition with the particle of extension. 

In the past tenses, however, of the auxiliary verb “to be,” the 
initial character, representing the temporal augment in combination 
with the short vowel of the root, must be necessarily elongated, and I 

• Such aa An&mahay “ the unnamed Arika, “ prayerless(?) and, Afina, 
“to dispossess.” (?) 

• I doubt if the prosthetic eniplo 3 rmcnt of the a, which was so common in 
Pazend and in early Persian, and which occurs oven occasionally in Zend, (oonf. 

^ agSr^pta'^ was known to the language of the inscriptions. 

^ * In and Ouzemttf A'n continues to !« used to the present day witli 

the ngnification of “taking.” 
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write accordingly dha for the Vedic da, rather than aAct*. 

Wherever, indeed, a root may occur, of which the initial letter is the 
short tt, the law of interior sandhi, as M. Bumouf terms it, will 
require the elongation of tho vowel in the past tenses; and although, 
therefore, at present the substantive verb is, I believe, the only ease' in 
point which occurs in the inscriptions, if we had a more copious voca* 
bulary there is every reason to believe that wo should be able to 
verify, beyond question, tho double employment of as an initial to 

represent the WT as well as 'W. In Cuneiform names of which we 
have only Greek or Semitic equivalents, it is impossible to define with 
any precision the quantity of tho initial vowel. In Arahdya, for 
Arabia, it represents tho Semitic guttural (Hob. n’W? Arab, Wyjt)5 

in AmCina, for Armenia, it replaces tho Hebrew aspirate ('rDin*); 
in Athurd, for Assyria, it may either bo long or short. In all such 
cases I express tho character by a simplo a, leaving the accentuation 
to future research. < 


II. Tho following words, compared with their Sanskrit and Zend 
equivalents, will sufficiently identify tho long power of when used 
as a medial. 

Kam, state or army," identical in etymology with Sons. fl|iK.and Fers.^l^. 
Brdti, “a brother," Sans. HTHT, Zend bratd, Pers.^i>i^. 

Mdta, “a mother," Sans. iniT* Persian^i>U. 

Btfjish, “tribute,” Pers. orjb, fi-om Sans. “to serve.” 

Stana, “a place,” Sans. Zend Pers. affix . 

Ndma, “a name,” Sans. «IW* Pers. ; compare Gr. o-vojaa, Lat. nomm. 
Mdm, “me," ocens. case, Sana. nt» Zend miam. 

1 J'ha is a more regular form than either tho Vedic ds or the dsit of the 
classical Sanskrit. It is, accorffing to the respective orthography of the two lan¬ 
guages, the exact equivalent of the Zend do^a. See Bumoufs Ya^na. Alphab. 

Zend. P. CXVIII. In Zend, however, the usual form is mm or jaMM, aud 

Bumouf considers this orthography preferable to the which occurs in a 

single passage of tho Vendidad Sade. See Jonrn. Asiat. IV. Ser. Tom. 5, p. 906. 

‘ Harmxni is the Chaldsean reading. The Hebrew gives in Amo^ 

IV. 9; in the other passages alone. Saint Martin doubts the ident^y 
of the name with that of Armenia (Hist. d’Arm. tom. I, p. 250); but I prefer * 
Bochart. See Pludeg, col. 20. 
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There is a multitude of names also in which the power of the 
character is not to be mistaken, e. g .— 

M<Ida, “ Mediathe Hebrew orthography was nD, but the Arabs wrote 

Pdrsa, “Persia*’; compare Pehlevi Pers. Sans. * 

JBttkhtarish, “ Bactria,” Greek Baicrp/a, Zend Ai2u^(5^JU)«)Ai ap^kbtara. 
Gadora, “ Gandaria,” Greek Tav^apioi, Sans. rnWR** Pers.^UjJil. 
Hufrdta, “Euphrates," Greek Eo^pan;?, Arab, \ 

'Uwdrazm'iyd^ “ Kliarism," Zend Kb^iriz^o, Persian . 


Where the Greek substitutes an e for the Cuneiform, as in Mijd/a 
for M&da, Cometes for Gum&ta, and perhaps also in Heptrts for 
Pdrsa, we must attribute it to the pecular genius of Ionic arti¬ 
culation. 

The character ^ is frequently also used in the inscriptions as a 

medial, to mark a grammatical development, and in such cases it is 
absolutely identical with the long a of the Zend and Sanskrit. I may 
notice the termination in dndm, which characterizes tho genitive plural 
of nouns of tho first declension, and the feminine elongation of the 
accusative singular, as Masc. tyam, Fem. tykm; Masc. imam, Pem, 
imim. 

A further employment of tho character is observable in cases of 
interior mndhi, where tho analogy also holds good with the Zend 
and Sanskrit. In those languages it is well known that, where two 
short as are brought in contact, either in the formation of a compound 
word, or by adding an inflexion commencing with a short a to a theme 
ending in the same vowel, the effect is to swell the two short into one 
long power. We have numerous instances of this orthographical law 
in the language of tho inscriptions. Visht&spa, the native form of 
Hystaapes, is for The past tenses of compound verbs 

exhibit a similar development, AwAjha and Frkjha, standing for 
iwa-^ajha and Fra-^ajha; Fr&bara for Fra-^cAara; awks^dya for 
azea+ostdya, &o.; and perhaps also the elongation which occurs in 
the formation of the present tense is to be explained, on the same 
principle, as the coalition of two short vowels, one of which appertains 


> It is remarkable that ia the orthography of Media, Persia, Euphrates, and 
*inany other geogr^bietd name^ the Hebrew suppressed the long a, whieh has 
been uniformly reproduced, however, in the modem pronunciation. 
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to the root or conjugational suffix, and the other to the substantiye 
ver^), employed to denote the conditions of number and person 

The reason, however, for the employment of the letter before the 
suffix in ya, whether the letter be the particle of attribution, or the 
characteristic of the fourth conjugation, is not so potent. The ortlm- 
graphies of Am&dya, for Arabia, and M'v.d{a)rkya for Mizraim, are 
hardly to be explained by the law of sandJii; nor am I able to dis¬ 
tinguish why the a should bo elongated in verbal formations like**. 
agrabiya, ap{a)riy&.yay &c. * 


III. In the employment of as a final, there is a marked diver¬ 
sity between the Sanskrit and Cunoifonn orthography. With the 
exception, indeed, of the nom. fern. sing, of nouns of the first declen¬ 
sion, and the nom. sing, of nouns which answer to the Sanskrit themes 

in tri, the character ffy occurring at the end of the word, will be 
rarely found in Sanskrit to bo represented by the long a in the same 
position. 

The causes of this are twofold: in the first place, the language of 
the inscriptions has a tendency to elongate the short final a of the 
Sanskrit wherever it may occur in a gramatical suffix 3 and in the 
second place, the mute terminal consonant of the Sanskrit (unless it 
be the anumAra) is universally elided after the long a in the Cunei¬ 
form correspondent, the eflect of these laws being, of course, to give 
an undue proportion of Cuneiform vocables terminating in and to 
render the grammatical condition of the suffix in such cases, occasion¬ 
ally subject to doubt. 

The instances in which the first law is specially remarkable, are, 
firstly, in the third pers. sing, of the middle imperfect, where the 
Sanskrit IT ta is, with two exceptions, always represented by 
secondly, in the genitive case of nouns of the first declension, where 


1 This employment has been long ago admitted in explanation of the verbal 
terminations in the dialect of the Vedas. See Lassen’s Ind. Bibl. tom. III. p. 85; 
and Bumoufs Ya^na; Notes, P. LXX. In the inscriptions the lungular termi¬ 
nations are amiya, ahyUf tUiya, for wmi, asi, asH, and we have, perhaps, also in the 
first pets, plural amahya for smasi, or more anciently, asnuui, 

> These are the imperfects of verbs answering to and 1ft, and will be duly 
explained in tho vocabulary. 

* These exceptions are awajhata and dhata. The etymology of the first is 
doubtful; the second is more generally written dhatd. 
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the Cimeifom hy& answers to tbc Sanskrit 9 vya; and thirdly, in a 
namerons class of particles and prepositions, such as vM (S. 7ir)> 
«pa (S. ’9^); AtwAa (Z. Iwdd (S. (S .wd (S. ^)> 

&c., &o.; and in the latter set of examples, the dialectic terminal 
elongation is farther illustrated by our finding that, where a pro:^ 
noun is subjoined to the particle, the vowol, being no longer 
final, fibmetimes relapses to its original short accentuation'. I must 
observe, at the same time, that the law of (or rather, as 1 have above 
named it, the tendency to) final elongation is not universal in its 
application: the third person middle imperfect of the substantive 
verb is written in the inscriptions indifierently dhoAa and dhaAdt and 
the orthography of hya is employed in many cases instead of hyd for 
the genitival sufiix. 

With regard to the second law, that of the elision of the termpal 
mute consonant after the long a (and, I may add, with very few 
exceptions, after the short a also), we have an ample field of com¬ 
parison in the cases of nouns and in the conjugation of verbs. The 

Cuneiform terminal nr answers to the Sanskrit ds in all the 
following positions: first declen. nom. masc. plur., and fern. gen. and 
abl. sing., and nom. and acc. plur.; also nom. masc. sing, of theme in 
long dy and gen. and abl. fern. sing, of theme in i. In the abl. masc. 

sing, of the first class, it is put for dty and in the acc. masc. plur. 
for HT<T dn, and in the locative cases of feminine themes in i and u, it 
appears even to stand for 'Wt dm*. Where it is found in the charac¬ 
teristic of the instrumental masc. sing, and in the locative plural, the 
development cannot be so immediately compared with Sanskrit in- 


i Compare the orthographies of Utamiyoy manaoh&y awadashimy and ateahya- 
ri^iya, compounded of words which, when employed without an adjunct, are 
written utdy mwind, awaddy and awahyd, 

* On farther consideration, I do not think we con admit the lapse of the 
amtgtffdra under any circumstances; and I prefer, therefore, explaining the 
Cuneiform orthography by tho iutorchango of tlic genitive and locative esses, 
which is so common in Zend. Tho iy& of the second dcclen. must be com¬ 
pared with tho Sanskrit ydsy and although the masc. uwa may stand for the loc. 
au, the fern, tiwd is more probably for the gen. wds. In the same way, we 
find in the first declen. the loc. iya for Stuis. e, generally replacing the genitive 
in geographical names; and in the word awahyar&tiya ratime,’* we have an 
instance of the two casoa being actually Juined together in a single word. It' 
is important to bear ih mind this laxity of syntax in reading the Cuneifonn 
Iitacriptions. 
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flexions; bat elision and terminal elongatiou will .still, I 
explain the orthography'. 

With regard to verbs, the elision of the terminal consonant after 
long d is chiefly to be remarked in those cases where the root ends in 
that vowel, or where tho characteristic is employed of the ninth class j 
but that the final mutes are also elided after the short a is shown by 
the conjugation of almost every active imperfect in the language j the 
Sanskrit verbal terminations in at, as, and an, being throughdbt the- 
inscriptions nndistinguishable owing to this circumstance. 

I have only to add, that adverbs formed from pronominal roots 
are invariably written in the inscriptions with whether tho ter¬ 
minal vowel of tho Sanskrit suffix be elongated or not. I may 
instance idd “here;” awadd “there;” yaihd “as;” awa^/id “thus;” 
ydtd “ when ihdkatd “ then;” ydwd “ as long as;” awd “so long;” &c. 
The' only Cuneiform adverb ending in short a, anCuiha “ from thence,” 
stands for amiUas, where tho law takes place of elision, instead, as in 
other cases, of elongation 


^ The only doubt which can attach to this character is, whether 
wo may be authorized by its indifferent employment for the long and 
short i of tho Zend and Sanskrit, to make any distinction in tho 
quantity of the vowel that it expresses, according to the affinities of 
those languages. Tho question is of no great consequence; but it 
may be answered, I think, in the negative. If, indeed, wo had any 
well-ascertained example of two short i’s being brought in contact by 
the combination of a particle ending in that vowel with a root com¬ 
mencing with tho same power, and if we found tho character ^ 

to be employed for the double articulation ^ the inference would then 
certainly be, that it must represent the elongated sound, nnder the 
operation of the law of interior sandhi, which, if the vowel had been 
a, would have caused the two short powers to be expressed by the 
letter ^; but I have failed hitherto to distinguish with any certainty 

^ Thest! particular cases of disagreement between the Sanskrit and Cuneiform 
iiiflexiouB will be exanuned hereafter. 

^ Perhaps I should also except the two obscure words nishida 
thrada. 

" The only possible instance of this coalition which occurs to me at present is 
in the obscure word aUshtam, where the superlative suffix in f«Ata would appear to 
be added to tlie particle aM. The identity of dio word, at the tw-ma ♦.inv tj ig 
sufficiently ostablhihed to furnish any safe ground for argument. 
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an instance of such iteration, and, pending farther research, 1 have 
decided accordingly on giving to the character the uniform power pf t, 
without reference to the quantity of the vowel in the Zend and Sans* 
krit correspondents. 

The vocalic organization of the Cuneiform alphabets is, as I have 
before remarked, clearly of the Semitic type, and in this view the ^ 
must hp considered to represent the yod of those systems (as the 
stands for the ain and and the for the vdie) after the primi¬ 
tive syllabic organization had given way to a foreign influence, and 
previous to the introduction of vowel signs. It is not very safe, per¬ 
haps, to generalize on the scanty materials which are alone at present 
available to our research; but, at the same time, it appears hardly, I 
think, irrational to suppose that, as the elongated pronunciations of i 
and u in the Zend and Sanskrit are evidently secondary forms, only less 
artificial than the diphthongs which are formed by the action of the 
ffuna and the vriddhi, and as the latter combinations can bo shown, in 
the language of the inscriptions, to have been entirely unknown *, so 
also the fusion or iteration of the two short vowel sounds, which in 
the case of the latter a, had come into constant operation (owing to 
the inherence of that power in the different consonants), and which 

bad accordingly produced the elongated may, in the Persian lan¬ 
guage of the time of the Achmmenians, have been as yet unapplied to 
the vowels i and m, those two powers remaining in their original sim¬ 
plicity as “matres lectionis,” with two single and uniform alphabetical 
characters to represent their short and primitive articulations. 

With a view of verifying the power of i, which I have assigned to 
the Cuneiform yy, I now proceed to compare the orthographies of a 
few proper names and well-ascertained terms that occur in the inscrip¬ 
tions, with their correspondents in other languages. 

Hidhnsh, Sans. Zendj^^j»» or^^g»», Gr. Pers. oofc. 

Arm'tno. Greek *Apfievia; compare Chaldee Pers. 

Ttgr^ Greek T/7p4f, from a root answering to Sans. fifU', Pers-J^. 

Nsibuntda, Greek Naj0ow//5off, or Ao/3wv^Toy, or 

/yam, **hic,” "hieo,” Sans. fem.; Pali, lyam^ maso. and fem. 

11 do not intend by this to question the existence of the Cnneiform gronpes 
ax and di, or ate and dtt. I only mean to assert that these gronpes had not b^n 

contracted mto the Pevanagari forms of If and % or and 
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Jm, “hoc," Zend Persian . 

/dd, ‘*hic," Sanskrit Zend jo(Oj. 

Pttd, “ pater " Sanskrit Zend ^^jc), Persian jSi . 

Ttpish, “tabula," Sanskrit 
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Examples might be multiplied ad lihUunif but they are unneoes> 
sary. Of more importance is it to trace the properties and effects of 
the vowel which, elementally or servilely, enters into the composition 
of so very large a proportion of the Cuneiform vocables. 

Its most remarkable peculiarity is, that of requiring to be placed 
in juxta-position with certain consonants, without, however, so far as 
can be ascertained, exercising any uniform influence on the articulation 
of these consonants; and without even, in seeking the combination, 
being subject to any particular affinity of class or aspiration. In the 
class of gutturals, tho vowel i appears to be wholly inoperative; it 
will combine freely both with* the k andy in their isimple form', though 
it appropriates neither the one nor the other to its exclusive use, and 
though it may bo doubted, also, if it can coalesce with tho aspirated 
ik or ffh. In tho palatals its influence is more apparent. It unites 

with all the letters of tho class; but one of them which answers 
to the Sanskrit seems to hare been inarticulable without it. In the 
dentals, also, while it is found in combination with every character 
except the (dh), appropriated as an aspirate to the vowel u, it 
has a special letter to which it is attached exclusively, and upon the 
power of which, moreover, it may possibly exercise some influence. 
This is tho obscure character which, although in some instances, 
it is used indifferently with the common I, I conceive, from its 

replacing in other cases the Sanskrit 9 to have had a certain peculiar 
articulation, assimilating it more nearly to the cerebral class of 
Devandgari consonants 

I have not been able to detect any influence exerted by the vowel 
in question upon the letters which I include under the head of labials; 
but in the nasals, the yy, although it coalesces with all of the class, 

^ We have thus adtMyoy gUMm, atAo^ina, &c. 

9 It most be clearly understood, at the same time, that the ^yy ia a 

and that tho Devanagati eerebtalB were unknown to the language of the inscrip^ 
tions. I have examined Uiis subject in detiul in a sub^uent part of thia^ 
chapter. 
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except the aspirates* which hare an exclnsiTe affinity for the a, still 
reserves a special character, as in the dentals, to itself. This is 

a letter which must have been nearly identical with the common 'TtT 
m, for the two cliaracters were used indifferently in the orthography 
of the name of Armenia*; but which nevertheless required, while the 
language remained in its original purity^, to be invariably associated 
with the vowel In the class of semi-vowels there is the same 
exclusive combination of the vowel i with the character ^ v, (the 
vicious and provincial orthography at Behistun of two words, Vatha 
and Va^Aspa for the Pcrsepolitau Vitim and Vialdd^a, being insuffi¬ 
cient, I consider, to disturb the otherwise universal application of the 
rule); and, which is still more worthy of remark, as we have seen the 
vowel to coalesce with the primaries of the other classes, while it has 
a particular secondary of these classes dependent on it for articulation, 

so also, we find the i to coalesce without repugnance with the 
w, while it still retains its exclusive hold upon the v. The only 
instance, indeed, that can be brought forward of the superior attach¬ 
ment of the vowel to the latter character is where the homophonous 
semi-vowel is required to unite the vowel u with the dissimilar i. In 
that case ^ v is preferred to w, and we thus find dhuvUi^am, 
Jiahir'vyiyat Par'uviyat, &c., instead of dhuwitiyam, Babir*uwiyaf 
Par'uwiyat^, &c. In the class of sibilants there is a certain degree of 
affinity between the vowel i and sh, but it is not exclusive, nor indeed, 
is it perhaps so strongly developed as in tho connexion of the same 
two powers in Zend and Sanskrits 

From the anomalous instances which I have thus brought forward 

of the employment of the no principle of organization can cer- 

1 Also in the substantive verb, and in the word for earth” (»fPrO, which 
is usually written with the but which has the conunou in tho Inscrip¬ 
tions of Artoxerxes Ochus. 

Il^ 1 TOftlfo this reservation, because in a later age the t was irregularly sup¬ 
pressed a%r the “ *1^® orthography of the name of Mithra. 

s 1 might perhaps say that the employment of the ^ depended on the nemi- 
vowel of the Sandirit correspondent being united with the preceding consonant in 
a compound letter, for although we have dhuvi for fs dm, the ^y^ is pre¬ 
served in M/ttunshUnn for but on the other hand it would be 

to affirm that Bab^^v/oiya and Par^umyat, arc for Babirvi and Farvet, 

* I allude to the aspiration of the sibilant, when it is preceded by the vowels 
i and «. 
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tainly be elicited that bears any analogy to Zend or Sanskrit ortho¬ 
graphy. The cause of tho affinity of the vowel i for the characters 

><E EtT Kt m% and ^ v, can neither be explained, nor 
can we perceive any uniform effect which the coalition produces upon 
the phonetic power of the consonant. I can only illustrate the forma- 
mation of the different groupes by adverting to the law which still 
prevails in the Tartarian dialects, requiring the juxta-position of 
certain vowels with certain consonants in order to render tho latter 
articulable; and by observing that, as a similar rule appears to hold 
good in the so-called Median alphabet, which has every indication of a 
Scythic origin, it is not improbable that the Persian writing may have 
been indebted to that source for so remarkable a deviation from the 
true principles of Arian orthography. 

Bnt there are other peculiarities connected with the employment 
of the letter ^ in the inscriptions that are scarcely less deserving 
of attention. The ancient Persian language, as I have before observed, 
admitted of no termination but the long and sli^ort a, tho characters 
corresponding in Sanskrit with the Visart/a and A ntemdra, and perhaps, 
the ablatival i’. Those grammatical suffixes in i, therefore, which are 
so common in the Zend and Sanskrit, were impossible in the language 
of the inscriptions. In all such cases the short vowel a was added, 
and the termination in i became thus lengthened into iya. This 
change, however, involv^es a law of euphony, which is not altogether 
in accordance with Zend and Sanskrit orthography, and which requires 
therefore a few remarks in explanation. In those languages it is a 
well-known law, that where tho vowel i is brought in contact with a 
vowel of a different class, that is, with a or u, or with any of the modi¬ 
fications of those primary sounds, it necessarily and invariably takes 
the form of its cognate semi-vowel y. Now, in the inscriptions, this 
law of euphony is evidently recognized, but its application is somewhat 
different. The aspirate is the only letter in tho alphabet which 
appears to affect a direct combination with the y*; in other cases, the 
vowel t, instead of being fused into its homophonous consonant, and 
attached immediately to the preceding letter, retains its form, and the 
semivowel y is added after it, in order to connect it with the sound' 
with which it could not immediately coalesce; i-\-a and i+w, which 
in Sanskrit would be ya and yu^ becoming in tho inscriptions iya and 
iyu. 

^ See note 1 to page 55. 

* The combination of the y is certainly more frequent with the aspirate thkit 
with any offier letter, hot it is not exolnsive, for we have the fortns of iya and rytt^ 
as wefi AS of and riya. , ‘ , 
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In the following examples, the terminal i of the ^mskrit is ele* 
mental, and there can be no question, therefore, that it is euphony, and 
not inflexion, which causes the Cuneiform deyelopment, 

Abiya, Sans. Zend jiJM or j»a). 

Patiya, Sans, ufif, Pali Poti, Zend Greek irporl. 

Pariya, Sans, ijfic.* Greek irep). 

Niya, Sans, fig or Zend or . 

Chiya, Sans. fhnr. Zend Latin, ce, French, ci. 

Athiya, Sans, {?), ** near." 

Particles of this description, when they are prefixed to a word 
commencing with a consonant, necessarily lose the terminal develop¬ 
ment, and relapse into the original form of their Sanskrit correspon¬ 
dents. We have thus the orthographies of patif ni, and id, in numerous 
compounds, of which they form respectively the first member. Where 
the second member, however, commences with the vowel a or u, the 
euphonic y is of course again introduced to connect the dissimilar 
powers. 

By the same rule of euphony we find the Cuneiform termination in 
iya substituted for the Sanskrit i in the first pers. sing, of the middle 
imperfect of the second class; in tho three persons sing, and third plur. 
of the present tense, active voice; and in the second pers. sing, impe¬ 
rative of those verbs which retain the true characteristic of the tense’; 
while it stands for the long i in the third pers. sing, of the Aorist, 
and for the ^ e, which is known to be another form of the primitive 

vowel, in the locative case of nouns of the first declension, in the first 
pers. sing, of the middle imperf. of the first class, and also perhaps in 
the third pers. sing, of the present tense of the same voice and conju¬ 
gation. 

I do not pretend in these examples to have followed tho com¬ 
parison of the Cunoiform iya with the Sanskrit primitive vowel and 
its secondary forms, through all its conditions of employment. I have 
merely cited a few instances in order to show that, where the Sanskrit 
employs a terminal i, either iu its original or modified state, tho 
language of the inscriptions usually ropresonts that power by the 

* In Saaiikn^ Ihe (originally fV) is dropped in* all three conjugations 
wldeh sobjoin the augment or a suffix to the root. In the Vedas, however, the 
GhBncteri8iiQ.£l> extenrively retained; and iu tlie inseripMons also, where wo 
find the eoB&tM 4 placing Hya or t'iya for the second pen. sing., the tense 
employed is the optative, rather than the imperative. 
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lengthened ort^graphj of iya. The A, indeed, appears alone to l^re 
that facility of combination which demands the uniform substitution 
of hy for the d of the Sanskrit opening on a dissimilar vowel 

In a great number of eases, however, ^ T<‘-> be found to 
represent the Sanskrit y in combination with the preceding consonant, 
rather than the vowel sound of i, and under such circumstances it is 
difficult to pronounce whether the ^ has been introduced as an har¬ 
monic epenthosis, owing to the repugnance of the Cuneiform alphabet 
to compound articulations, or whether the redundant letter is the 
y, employed for euphony as above explained. In such terms as 
IlaJchdmanisliiya, marihya, dlmriya, aniya, &o., the terminal ya being 
the adjectival suffix, corresponding with the '’Tif or of the Indian 
grammarians, the i would appear to bo employed for the mere purpose 
of connecting the y with the preceding consonant, and the substitution 
of iyd for the Sanskrit yds in the genitive case of themes in i may, 
perhaps, admit of a similar explanation, but in the very numerous 
class of names and abstract nouns, which end in iya, such as Kabujiya 
for Cambyses, Bart iya, for Siuerdis, 'Uivdramtiya for Chorosmia, 
ndviya “ a ship,” “aking,” mrimya “ worship,” &c., &c., 

it may be questioned if the vowel i be not the true substantival suffix, 
and its adjunct ya, a later euphonic development. 

I have observed in a previous passage that the Cuneiform alphabet 
is in too crudo a state to acknowledge the laws of epenthesis and 
augmentation. Tho introduction of the i before its cognate semi¬ 
vowel may be considered at the same time to indicate a certain degree 
of refinement in this respect, and tho construction of the implemcntive 
plural of the first declension affords a still more remarkable deviation 
from the otherwise simple organization, for the characteristic of that 
case is invariably written ihish, and we can hardly fail in such a form 
to recognize the same law of epenthesis, imperfectly developed, which 
gives to the Sanskrit ahhi the Zend orthography of aibi*. In 


* The groupes of ty and ry^ that I have before noticed, are probably for 7T and 

^ rather than for fw and fi(.; ^ is usually represented hy Ay, bat the 
euphonic t is nevertheless sometimes introdueed, as in the indifFcrmt orthography 

of oAydyd and ahiydyi, for a form which should be in Sanskrit . 

* If the first * however In lAwA were on epenthesis, the same pecaliaiity must 
have been known to the ^rly Sauderit, for M. Bumouf, in explaining the Pali ehi 
has shown the original charaeteristio of the Sanskrit instrumental to have been 
sMw, (t. e. aiihijf,) instead of eis. In the language of the inscriptions, the ilrit i 
was probably employed in iUsA, to distinguish the instrumental suffix from the 
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alsw^eases, also, where the‘CuDeiform may be held t6 re^esetit 

thdf Sanskrit W we perceive, perhaps, another instance of the har¬ 
monic employment of the t, terms such as skw/dtish and ^tuMydra, 
which I derive respectively from mPn* and WIT5, with the prefixed 
particles of excellence and depreciation, being, as far as their etymo¬ 
logy is concerned, independent of the vowel *. 

Before closing my remarks on the letter I mast add that there 
are several instances of Cuneiform termination in iya, for which I 
have hitherto found but little analogy in Zend and Sanskrit, and 
which I thus briefly notice. First: the present participle in the 
inscriptions appears to be formed in aniya, for the Sanskrit an, anti, ai\ 
Secondly: tya is employed for the characteristic of the acc. [dural of 
masculine pronouns, replacing the Sanskrit Thirdly: the 

same termination is used as an adverbial suffix with greater frequency 
than in Sanskrit*. And Fourthly, it occurs in several verbal for- 
matives, such as pdtiya, h’hskandsdtiya, nirasdtiya, patiparasdtiya, 
&c., of which I still consider the grammatical condition to be obscure, 
but which may hardly admit of comparison with any Zend or Sanskrit 
correspondents^. 

I believe I have now duly mentioned the chief orthographical 
peculiarities which attend the employment of the letter Tho 

evidence is certainly abundantly sufficient to identify tho character as 
the vowel i; but in the exclusive attribution to it of the short sound 
of the vowel, I am principally guided by tho extreme simplicity of the 
vocalic structure of the language, and by the improbability of a single 
sign being vested with two distinct powers without there being any 
visible means of discriminating between them. The action of tho 
vowel upon tho consonants with which it coalesces, will be more fully 
investigated when I |>roceed to identify tho power of those particular 
characters; while its substitution for tho diphthongs of the Zend and 

da4»ve termination in<ii6MA, and the latter form, which is sufBciently proved, may 
tend to a belief^ that the Sanskrit dative characteristic was originally abhis instead 
of ebhyas. See BumouTs Observ. Oram, sur quclques Passages de I’Essoi sur 
le Pali, p. 15. 

1 We have thus chartamya, “preparing,” “arranging,” “stand¬ 

ing,” ymiya, “going,” and perhaps,- winiya, “seeing.” 

* Compare iiaiya, or before a suffix iwii, “ these,” armya, “ those,” &c. 

• Ifaripa, “much,” and adaMya, « only,” or “a little,” are examples of tlw 
i^pjbyment of iya as an adverbial suffix. 

.<!}, * I may ultunately succeed in finding Sanskrit correspondents for these 

words whkffi terminate in t or e. 
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Sajukrit will be noticed as instances may occur, in the Tooalntlairy, 
and will be followed out witb j^eater care in the attempt wbitdi I 
subsequently make to compare the grammatical structure] of the 
respectiye languages'. 


u. The identification of this letter as the vowel u has been 
so universally admitted, that I may dispenso with any laboured expo- 
sition of its general power. In a multitude of names, such as Athard 
for Assyria, Funa for Ionia, Gvhar'uwa for Gobryas, Qvandta for 
Gometes, Mardhnnia for Mardonius, Nahu in the titles of Nabochod- 
rossor and Nabonidus,ira&u;Yyafor Gambyses, Kktirush for Gyrus, ficc., 
&c., it is found to represent the vau of the Semitic dialects, the Greek 
V, o, ov, and < 0 , and the same class of vowels in the Zend and Sanskrit. 
Derived immediately from a Semitic type and employed with the 
other vowels ^ and ^ to represent the “ matres lectionis” of those 
dialects, I am inclined to assign to it the uniform power of u, without 
regard to the quantity or augmentation of its Arian correspondents, 
by the same arguments which I have already noticed in defining the 
single and simple articulation of the i. If, however, in describing the 
conditions of that vowel there were certain difficulties to be cleared 
up, arising from euphonic laws and the infiuence of Scythio ortho¬ 
graphy, explanations will be required in the present case of a still 
more extended and elaborate nature; for not only are the same laws 
exerted of euphony and combination, but a further source of embar¬ 
rassment is superadded in the property of aspiration, which appears to 
have been inherent in the letter and to have thus brought it 
within the ill-defined and intricate range of Semitic guttural organic 
tion. 1 shall consider these three questions then, of its euphonic, 
combined, and aspirative employment under separate heads. 

I. The observations which I have before made on the terminal i 
are applicable in their full extent to the terminal u. The Sanskrit 

> Very important emendations of the doctrine of vowel eombinaUons, and of 
the powers of several of the consonantal forms in connexion with the composition 
of diphthongs, are ^ven at the end of this chapters the absence of the author 
fr om this country has prevented the incorpoftition of those emendati<ms with i^e 
text, much of which was in type before their arrival; and to have substituted the 
new readings for those hitherto followed, would have left unaccounted for many of 
the terms occurring in the preceding pages: the changes ace chiefly the oooarimial 
use of oi and au in place of • and u, and the rejection of the sonant as^rate. See 
supplementary note.—En. 


o 
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finii.1 9, whother elemental or seryiie, is necessarily lengthened in 
the inscriptions into uwa, for the same reason that in a similar 

position became converted into iya. As, indeed, we have already 
observed the various orthographies of patiya and pati, according to 
euphonic laws which depend on collocation, so we have anuwa for the 
particle wli®’™ it stands alone, and arCu when it occurs in com¬ 
position before a consonant, as in an'ushiya. It is probable, also, that 
the pronoun of the third pers. htma, has boon substituted by the same 
orthographical law for the Semitic Am*, tho euphonic wa being elided 
in hiLshiya, where the term occurs in combination with a suflBx com¬ 
mencing with a consonant. 

Tho characteristic of the third pers. of the active imperative, 
which in Sanskrit is "J, is invariably written in the inscriptions fliuwa, 

and a further example of this terminal development is seen in the 
inflexions of themes in m, where tho Cuneiform groupes uwa, uwa, and 
shuwd respectively represent tho gen. or loc. maso. sing., the gen. or 
loo. fem. sing., and the loc. fern, plural*. 

Wo have no instance, I believe, of the openthesis of the u before a 
consonant to harmonize with the vowel which follows, nor indeed, 
except in its relation to the r, does the law apply to this vowel in 
Zend j but its euphonic interposition between the w and the preceding 
consonant, which in Sanskrit would form a single compound articula¬ 
tion, is frequent, and occurs even in cases where we might suppose the 
immediate combination of the powers to bo hardly distasteful to the 
Cuneiform system. Thus, although wo find tho soft th of the inscrip¬ 
tions to bo one of tho few characters which affect combination, and 
although we meet with the groupes of thr and thw in Mithra, thradaf 
Parthwaf gdthwd, &c., we also remark tho acc. sing, of the pronoun 

' We must be careful not to confound the Zend ho with the Cuneiform 
hutea, for the former is the regular correspondent of tho Sanskrit MI, whereas, if 
wo most seek a Sanskrit equivalent for huwa, it will he • 

® Uwa may bo for 'Wtl or ^TT, but more probably the latter, ae wo have itfh 
for os ill the ahlativo; while, in tho feminine, uwd answers more regularly to the 

gen. MTl than to the loc. or MT • * I do not, however, think it at ah impossible 
but that the feminine uwd may stoud for ««, tho final elongation being in aecord- 
anoe with Cuneiform usage, and being employed in this case to mark the distinction 
of gender. W e have, indeed, tho same dialectic elongation in the plural locatives, 
shuwd being used for M and 'uwd for 
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of the second pers. to be expressed by tkuwdm for the Sanskrit Wtj 
with an euphonic between the y^y and >-y^. We may explain 
the introduction of the u in other cases by the notorious repugnance 
of the ancient Persian to conipound articulations, and there is little, 
therefore, to surprise us in tho substitution of tliuwam for the Sanskrit 
W in the nom,; of Jiar'uwa for of dimwar for ^ dwri; or of 

dhuvi for fir dwi. In verbal suffixes, however, I remark that this 
euphonic vowel is rarely or ever introduced, and that the Cuneiform 
nawa is thus employed in tho fifth conjugation to represent indif¬ 
ferently the Sanskrit and and jKjrhaps also the two less 
developed fonns of Hlr and *1^*, 

It remains to be considered if, in the Cuneiform groupc uwa at 
the commencement of a syllable, the may also bo explained 
by tho same law of euphony. I shall presently establish, by the 
clearest evidence, that the character in question was endowed with 
an inherent property of aspiration, and it will be sufficient, 
therefore, to observe in this place that, as the etymological con¬ 
dition of the initial in combination with the is exclusively 
that of an aspirate, the vocalic power which it also represents can 
apparently be required for no other purpose tlian to connect the 
aspirate and semi-vowel, which would not immediately coalesce. The 
Sanskrit ^ swa would bo regularly represented in Persian by hwa; 
but the aspirate, although grouping with the y, seems to have dis¬ 
affected combination with tho w; the u, therefore, wouhl require to be 
interposed as a link of connexion, and tho orthograjdiy would thus 
result of hivwa. To express this, however, in Cuneiform writing, the 
employment of a district character for tho initial aspiration was 
superfluous, for the possessed that power inherently in itself; and 

it thus happened that the abbreviation ’uwa came to be 

uniformly substituted for tho Sanskrit swa. Tho only objection, it 
appears to me, that can bo brought against this analysis, and it is an 
analysis of great imj)ortance to the true understanding of Cuneiform 
orthography, is that thg pronoun of the third person is written huwa 

I Akhunawam is for akhunawa for khunaw&hya for 


0 2 


and akhunavt/aid for • 
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in fall hi«tead of *nwa, which might hare been leasonabfy cttpeoted 
if the inherent aspiration of the being sufficient to replace the 
Sanskrit sibilant, was also, of course, equally available as a substitute 
for the Semitic guttural'. It is an objection which has frequently 
occurred to me, and which has sometimes prompted me to read the 
Cuneiform as fiauioa (Sans. TO) instead of huwa. I 

am guided, indeed, in the latter reading principally by the orthography 
of huddya^f where the elision of the w appears to indicate its servile 
character, and I had rather abandon it altogether than question the 
full ability of the aspiration in the Cuneiform to express the 
Semitic as well as the Sanskrit 

II. To explain the combination of the letter with a certain 

class of consonants, I must again advert to its inherent aspiration, and 
while I remark that this property renders it a necessary adjunct to 
those letters which depend on an aspirate for their articulation, I must 
add, that there is in its employment the same anomalous power of 
coalition with the simple or unaspirated letters of each’class, which, in 
relation to some other phonetic property of which the nature is not 
yet discovered, distinguishes the union of the letter i with the simple 
and primary consonants, as well as with its own exclusive secondary 
characters. The knowledge of tho peculiar quality which attaches to 
riie letter u enables us to trace it through its different conditions of 
combination with more precision than in the case of the former vowel; 
but wo are still disappointed in the hope of detecting that uniformity 
of application which should determine an orthographical principle. 
Neither does tho vowel u appropriate, as might have been expected, 
all the aspirated consonants, nor, when its influence has been mani¬ 
fested by the employment of an aspirated character in the orthography 
of a proper name, does it retain its hold upon the letter, if by the 
accident of inflexional change the should happen to be followed 
by the euphonic w. The latter peculiarity, which, as it is uniform, 
seems to depend on a law, will admit of conjectural explanation; but 
the omission of the u after some of the aspirated characters, its com- 

‘ 1 In this passage I assume the identity of the Cuneifdhn huwa with the Hebrew 

NVT. 

• It must he observed, at the same time, that this is a solitary instance of 
elision; white the pronoun retains its full orthography in kuwanUyOf kuwoHya, and 
huwaehiya. 
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bination with other letters which have no a^imtion, and, aboine: aJl, 
the different orthography of the same word with the simple .and 
aspirated form of the consonant in immediate connexion with it, are 
irregularities of structure which can only be accounted for, as the 
effects on the one hand of the exhaustion or the imperfect dereloj^ 
ment of a principle of organization, and on the other of the tendency 
of a newly-invented character still further to confuse ill-defined, and 
perhaps already fiuctuating, articulations. I will now follow the 
vowel n through its series of combinations. 

In the class of gutturals we may perhaps consider the which I 
compare with the Greek ^ ^'“d the Persian to have been appro¬ 
priated by the u. The third syllable in the name of Naboehodrossor 
is, it is true, frequently written Mac? instead of hhvd; but in that 
case the may very probably have still retained the odour of the 

which was to a certain degree inherent in it, in the same way as 
in the vicious orthography of M'^athra and Vashiaspa for MUhra and 
ViMaxpa^ the m. and v certainly retained the' odhur of the i. In all 
other cases the is invariably followed by the but at the same 
time that the vowel had no repugnance to coalesce with the simple and 
unaspirated guttural is evidenced by the orthography of the word 
hifay ‘*a hill.” In the sonant gutturals, also, there was a certain 
affinity of the u for the aspirated yA, but this affinity did not 
prevent it from combining freely with the simple y, ^yy^ The effect 
of the vowel is particularly oridont in the name of Margiana,' which is 
written Marghudi and Marghum in the nom. and acc. sing., whore the 
guttural opens directly on the u, but Mdrgawa and Mdrgayihish, in 
the nom. and impleraentive plural of the ethnic title, where the 
guttural is followed by an «■*. That we also find the orthography of 
Marguwa is to be explained perhaps by the aspiration of the vowel 
being thrown back upon the w, when the two letters are brought into 
immediate contact, the relation of Marghmh and Marguwa, being in 
precise analogy with that of Bdhii^ush and BdMruwaj and the substi¬ 
tution of the simple for the aspirated form being thus shown to be the 


> I adopt the expression of the Persian grammarians in their explanation of tile 
power of the vau-i-ishm&mjav vau^-ma'dulah. See Borh&ni Kati*, page 8. 

* The vowel in the first syllable is elongated to distinguish the ethnic from the 
local application. In the instrumental M&rgayibishf the jr is undoubtedly intro¬ 
duced to connect the dissimilar powers of a and t, but I do not understand on what 
principle the eliaracteiistic of the third declension has altogether lapsed. 
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efiect of design rather than of accident*. It is not so easy, however, 
to detect the influence of the vowel upon the guttural in the word 
which stands for Danij, “an evil spirit.” We have Darv^ha in the 
nominative, but Daruga. and Darvgd in the aco. and abl.**; and as I 
cannot perceive any difference in the orthographical constitution of 
the words, I can only conjecture the two gutturals to have been 
respectively employed in order to mark a grammatical distinction. 

In the class of palatals 1 do not find a single instance of combina¬ 
tion with the u; but in the dentals the aspirates both of surd and 

sonant adhere exclusively to this vowel. These characters TTT a 

and <Er dh are the usual substitutes of the Sanskrit If and and 
wo might infer, therefore, that the dental combining with u became 
necessai'ily aspirated, did wo not also meet with terms, such as 
tumd and dushtd, whore the consonants in this very orthographical 
position retain their primitive and unaspirated forms. The soft th 
KT unites with u indifferently with the other vowels; but we have 
no example of the coalition of the vowel with ^ tr. 

in tlie class of labials is inoperative; it unites freely not only 

with the h, which was perhaps inherently aspirated, but also with the 
p, which certainly did not possess an aspiration, and which accord¬ 
ingly grouping with the liquid »•, became converted into /. The 
orthography of a word like is alone sufficient to prove that the 
aspirative power of the u was but partially and irregularly exercised. 
In the class of nasals our means of comparison are exceedingly 
limited; as far as they extend, however, m would appear to be the 
only phonetic power of the Cuneifonn alphabet, which, in assigning a 
distinct character for combination with the u, declined to admit the 
vowel into coalition with its own proper and unaspirated form. The 

group ►yyy is thus unknown at present in the inscriptions; the 
m, wherever it is followed by the vowel being represented by 
that .hitherto obscure character The n hae also a special fonu 

which occurs only at Behistun, to meet the aspirative call of the 

* Although Margwwa and Bdlnruwa arc used with a genitive application, they 
must be considered, I think, grammatically to he in the locative case, the termi¬ 
nation being equivalent to the Sanskrit ^. 

‘ ForDoruy&a, see Behistun Inscription, (»>1.1., lino 34. Darugd and Daruga 
occur in Niebuhr. H. lines 18 and 20; and also in Behistun Inscription, col. IV., 
lines 34 mid 37* 
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u, but this does not prevent the common from combining in some 
Qnsos with the vowel. 

Ill the class of lic|[ui<ls the same anomaly exists which we have 
observed in the dentals, of a special aspirated r being dependent on the 
u for articulation; while the character which represents the simple 
and unaspiratod power of the letter will also combine directly with 
the vowel without repugnance. 

There is nothing, I believe, calling for particular remark in the 
connexion of the vowel tt with the class of sibilants', and of the 
aspirate it is sufficient to observe that where the is found in com¬ 
bination with the the etymology is probably Semitic. 

If it bo impossible to arrange tlicso diversified relations of the letter 

into any orthographical formula, wo may, at any rate, trace the 
principles from which they take their origin with some comparative 
degree of confidence. The combinations may be owing in some cases 
to the Scythic law of juxta-position. The irregularities may be 
assigned in others to the crudeness of a novel alj^habet; but, unques¬ 
tionably, the characteristic property which regulates the general 
employment of the vowel is its inherent aspiration, and that aspiration 
I shall now illustrate both in principle and practice. 

III. It is well known that the Greek Y, used as an initial vowel, 
was uniformly distinguished by the soft or rough breathing, according 
as it was employed in the iEolic or other dialects. The aspirative 
power on the preceding consonant of the semi-vowel v or w has also 
led M. Burnouf to conjecture the elementary ) of the Zend language to 
have possessed the same inherent aspiration®. In Siinski’it, it is true, 
wo perceive no tracer of this singular orthographical property®, and 
where the Cuneiform is thus required to rppresent the Sanskrit 
initial '3‘, it would bo hazardous to apply the precedents of tho Greek 
and Zend to the language of the inscriptions; hut that the character 

' I have explained in another place that tho u preceding the s usually converts 
it into ah, precisely as the Sanskrit under similar circumstances, is replaced 

by ff. 

® I have mislaid my reference to this passage in BurnouTs Yaqna, and it is in 
vain to search for it again through the thousand pages of that elaborate and most 
valuable work. 

® Except in the aspiration of tho dental sibilant. 
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had also the power of expressing a strong aspiration, independently of 
the Towel sound of tc, and that the two powers to he embraced in a 
single alphabetical sign must hare been considered in a measure iden¬ 
tical, is proved beyond dispute by the numerous oases in which 

replaces ^ and <ff'T£ is the substitute for Before pro¬ 
ceeding to give examples, it is only necessary to premise that the 
regular correspondent of the dental sibilant of the Sanskrit is, in Zend, 
and in the language of the inscriptions, the letter h; and that this 
aspiration, acting on the letter u, and only, I believe, in that position, 
became, through the medium apparently of Semitic intercourse, con¬ 
verted in a very early age to a guttural*, a change of power which, I 
conceive, originally to have been a vulgarism, but which has since 
been adopted as a permanent and universal type of Persian articula¬ 
tion. We thus find the particle signifying “ good,” which is ^ sm in 
Sanskrit, hu in Zend, and ev in Greek, universally represented in 
the inscriptions by the single character as in *vhartam, ’ufraitam, 

*U7mrtiydj ’uwaspd, 'ufrdta, &c. In its original form the initial power 
appears to have been a simple aspiration, unless the u wore followed 
by aw, and the Greeks, therefore, in representing names which em¬ 
braced this particle, wrote 'Ornvijy, ’OrdoTriyf, Ev^pdn^r, &c. We must 
explain the guttural development of the modern Persian in 
&o., which are evidently connected with the primitive hu, by recalling 
the Pehlovi orthography of I**, and by remembering that the initial 
letter of that form, in its substitution for the Hebrew brought the 
Arian aspiration into immediate connexion with the Semitic gutturals. 
There was no traco of aspiration even in the Latin op-timum of which 
the initial syllable wae cognate with the Persian hMib. 

To appreciate more fully the inherent aspiration of the Cuneiform 
we may also compare the orthography of ’ ** dry land,” 

with its correspondents, in Sanskrit j in Zend j j/wsA/l: 

in Kurdish; and Jehu^ S * in Persian, and we may examine like- 

1 This must be understood to apply exclusively to the derivation of Feisian 

ibom Sanskrit. The Sanskrit ^ usually preserved as an aspirate in the XAtin, 

became converted to x or y in Greek. For examples, see Prichard on the Celtic 
Nations, page 57. 
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wiee the fivet element in the oomponnd name of Ornlazd, whioh Is 
A*wra in the inscriptions, amra in Sanskrit; ai^H»a$ ahura 

in Zend; 2^211 avhra in the lapidary Pehlevi, and whioh appearing 
in subsequent dialects as ^^1, and passed, as Dr. Muller 
well observes, through the entire Semitic gradation of development 
from the simple aspirate to the hard guttural. The most important 
verifications, however, of the power of the Cuneiform vowel, are to bo 
found in comparing the groupo Sanskrit ma, 

I have already mentioned, that the Devanagari ma would bo 
necessarily represented in Persian by hwa; that the repugnant com¬ 
pound articulation would have produced the further development of 
huwa; and that the double power of the being sufficient to repre¬ 
sent both the aspirate and the vowel, the employment of the letter 
would have been superfluous. It remains that 1 should add» 
that in a very early age, the aspirate in this position, and in this posi¬ 
tion only, must have been strengthened into a guttural, and that in 
process of time, the guttural became the leading or primary power of 
the compound articulation; so much so indeed, as to absorb the pronun¬ 
ciation of the semi-vowel, and to leave .the single power of kh as 
the representative of the original hwa. 

In the following words, the initial 'uwa appears to express the 
pronoun “self;” 'Uwdmarsfuytis/i, 'Uwak'/tehatara, 'Uwdip(a)8/dyam‘; 
and it is therefore the equivalent of the Sanskrit ^; Greek d-ou j 
Latin “sum;'' Zend »w* hw, or kh', Pehlevi ^ hu; and Persian 
yi, khu in ^JiuyL^ khud, kh'tsh, &c. In several names, also, 
the Cuneiform 'uwa answers etymologically to* the Sanskrit ma, I 
may instance Hara'uwatish for Saramatis; Sikihauwatish 

for Siktaswaiis, and ’ Uwdrazmia, where the initial element of 

the compound is, no doubt, the Sanskrit mdr*', ahd there are 

1 See Dr. Mdlior*s exceUent Esiiay on the Pehlevi, in the Journal Antique, 
for April, 1839, page 336. 

* I translate 'uw&marsMyuah, “ ae impatientem habens,’* *Vtoak*h8hataTa is 
“ self-roling,*’ the Greek Km^dpijs ; but the etymology of ’ttw<itp(a)«Aypam is i 
unknown to me, and I can only conjecture the initial particle to bo the Sauskrit 


’ As in iqtKTH from Ign* with the vowel elongated. 
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many other nameB, such as ' Uwajha,* Uwddidaya, Pishiyduwddd, &o,, 
in which wo may infer, though we cannot prove, the Same ortho¬ 
graphical substitution. Now, it is sufficiently remarkable, that in 
every case where wo can compare the Greek orthography with that 
observed in the inscriptions, we find the * or x replacing the initial 
aspirate o{'uwa. We have thus, Kva^dpijs iox' UwaJclisJiatara, Xodcnn^r 
for ’ Uwaspa, ’Apuxwroi for Hard'uwatis/ty Xopdfrpiot or Xtapao’p.ia for 
’Uwdmzm'ia, and perhaps, Kura-ia for *Uwajha. I may add also, that 
such names as Xoddpas, Xoapr/p^, ApraKoava, &c., represent, undoubtedly, 
the same Persian articulation’; and I may infer, I think, from such 
an uniformity of expression, that the aspirate in connexion with the 
w must have undergone in vulgar pronunciation, as early as the time 
of the Achminenians, a partial, and perhaps, a temporary guttural 
development. 

It has been customary with Pakeographers to verify this ancient 
guttural expression by a comparison with Zend orthography, but an 
analysis of the character whiesh in the Zend alphabet represents the 
articulation, is, T submit, sufficient to disprove its possible antiquity. 
The true representation in Zontl of the Sanskrit ^ and Cuneiform 
Vwa is »»» hw, and wherever this form occurs it is undoubtedly 
ancient; but the guttural on the contrary, which too often replaces 
it, is to all appearance of modern origin, for it can bo explained in no 
other manner than us a modification of the Pehlcvi a groupe 
which was composed of two distinct characters, a» and 1 m, and 
which merely derived its aspirativo power from the connexion of the 
Pohlovi alphabet with tlioso systems of Semitic writing where the 
N, although virtually a vowel and the first of the “ maires lectionis,” 
was also' employe<l to express tlio soft breathing. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the m in SJend, when used alone, never under any circum¬ 
stances possessed aii aspirativo or guttural power; that in the earliest 
Pehlcvi, that of the Sassanian Inscriptions, the tjrpo of this character, 
which was and which was of conrso derived immediately from the 

Hebrew y*, was employed as a vowel with the same exclusiveness; 
and that tho aspiration therefore, which was subsequently developed 

‘ XodSpas is tho Zend khdihra^ sinning.” Xoapijvl] is pro¬ 

bably firom and Kuava is the PchlevI IP*! ahwdn. 

The Puiii^ian ^ was probably an intermediate form between tho Sassanian, 
and the Hebrew 
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in the cursive Pehlevi, and which in the Zend was strengthened to a 
guttural, must have been a comparatively late degradation of ortho¬ 
graphy’. I do not at the same time question the antiquity of the 
Zend vocables. I merely object to the character in which they were 
expressed, and I derive a further argument in favour of the recent 
substitution of for the primitive or »»», from the pronunciation 

which is at present assigned to it of kh, in precise analogy with the 
degradation of modern Persian, where, although the w is expressed in 
writing, an<l although it was once articulated, it is now in conjunc¬ 
tion with the ^ entirely quiescent. JiCt us take for an example tho 

name of Khdrizm. Etymologically, I believe, the compound term to 

have signified “ Heaven-land,” and I thus refer the first element of 

« 

which it was composed to the Sanskrit T9t(vvith an clongate<l a, tia in 


^rnrST), lu the in.scriptions wo have the form of 'UwdraznCiya. 
Tho Greeks cxpi’cssed it liy Xofidtruun or Xapavrfiia. Ill the ohlest 
Persian it was written and pronounced /{huwarasmn, but 

the Vendidad gives it as that is, acconliiig to tho strict 


orthogrnphy, anu'n'hvni, but in virtue of a Semitic iiifiucncc ftvdirisem, 
and by a degradation of the j)lionetic j)owcrs klunrizem, precisely as 
the Kkuiviirauim of the Uanui&a is now pronounced in niodom 
Persian Klidnizertr. Tho same remark will apply to tho name of 
Arachotia, which wAn^^ttranmiiis in San.skrit, Udrauwutisli in the in- 

.scriptions, \\puxa><ria in Greek, but in Zcml, Ilarakhaiti 


for Havahmtitl, iunl in modern Persian,/I rmMa/ Wo bavo 

not tho Zeiidic form of Susiana, but In the other dialoct.s wo remark a 
similar confusiou of the aspirate and guttural, tho latter being the 
evident degradation of tho former jiower, and being ])eculiar in an 
antique form to the Greek oithography of the name. Thus, although 
the Greek rendered the Cuneiform ’ Uwajha, both by Ov^iui and 
Xurtria, that the ]»rimitivo aspirate was used alone in tlio country 
until comj)aratively modern times, is shown by the orthographies of 


’ It has since occurred to me, that this guttural employment of the je, when 

prefixed to the |, must, nevertheless, be of considerable aiiti<juity, for tho k of the 
Sassanian Inscriptiotis, answering to %io Semitic 3, is apiiarontly the same 

character reversed, =p' • 

* I follow throughout this analysis the argument of Dr, Muller, in his Essay 
on the Pehlevi above quoted, page 302. 
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the Syriac )09i, Hm, the Fehlcvi the Persian ^\^\i Almdz 

and the Byzantine Bt^oxor and The guttural development in 

S JSaweizah, and Khimstdn, was probably unknown 

until after the Arab Conquest; yet, I have no doubt the Zend 
would have employed the character ^ to express the initial groupe 

of the inscriptions. If we might venture to asmgn an 
Arlan etymology for the name, (and its Median orthography renders 
such a derivation highly probable), we should perceive the primitive 
sibilant to have alternated with the aspirate in the different appli¬ 
cations of the territorial title from the very remotest times. Thus, as 
the old Persians uniformly explain sus or shush, by “ sweet,” “ agree¬ 
able,” an etymolo^ which is confirmed by Grecian tradition ®, and as the 
Median Inscriptions give the reading of llavati for the Persepolitan 
^UwaJIui, we may perhaps refer for the origin of the name to the 

Sanskrit or and we may then trace the sibilant through the 
Hebrew the Greek SoOo-a, and the modern Sus or Shus. This 

however is an obscure and somewhat irrevelant subject which I eannet 
pursue farther at present. The only other well-defined case in which 
the Cuneiform expressed the Sanskrit sibilant, is in the charac¬ 
teristic of the fora. loc. plural of the first declen. where ^awa stands for 
^ su*. 

t 

' I take the form of Ilawy from the Habujist&n W4idr 

of the Mujm'cU et~Tatedrikh, which, ou the authority probably of Hamxeh 
Iitfah&ni, is stated to have been the name translated by the Arabs 

* For Bifaicos and OofaiMj, ace Theophylact. Simocatta, lib. III. c. 6., and 
Procopius de Bello Goth.* lib. IV. c. 10. Both of the notices are important, the 
one mentions the town of Bri/doo’n/Seipuu, which is^^UMkjJJu^ Jundisabdr, 
the other preserves tho name B^Xofrar^v, or Jieth Lapet, which was the Syrian 
title of Akwda, The terminations in dk and dn follow the variety of Pehleri and 
Perrian orthography, and are precisely analogous to the double forms of 

•od abastdk and apastdn, &c. 

* Athenmus, (lib. XII. c. 1) quotiuj^from Aristobnlus, says specifically, that 
the name was given, did t^v apaiortfra tov rdyrov. 

* We have thus the Cuneiform anijfd'uwd for the Sanskrit See 

Behiatiui Inseription, ool. 1. line 
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I win ndw jHrodnoe a few examples where the Cuneiform <fT 
replaces the Sanskrit initial and where accordingly, as far as ety> 
mology is concerned, the aspiration must have been wholly super¬ 
fluous. These terms are utd for the Sanskrit ET, upd for ^ 9 
Ujoastdm compounded with the same particle and answering to the 
Zend npo^dm; tbdapataid, where the first clement is the 

Sanskrit ET, or and a few other doubtful compounds, such as 
v,z{a)taydpatiyaf the name Vpadarma^ &c. In all such cases, 1 am 
inclined to think the aspirative power of the initial must have 
been quiescent j and in expressing the inscriptions therefore in the 
Roman character, I employ the orthography of w ‘and ’w, according 

as the character may represent the E* or ^ of the Sanskrit. 

It remains that I should notice a few instances of medial develop¬ 
ment, arising from the employment of the letter The old root 

ITT which has produced the wPto “strength” of the Vedas, and the 
Uljj'; &c., of modern Persian, signifying “power or ability,” 

appears also to have given rise to the tumd of the inscriptions, which 
may be translated “ seed” or “ racethe application of the word in this 
sense being apparently connected with the idea of generation. Now 
in the Pazend the primitive reading was retained of turn, but the 
Pehlevi gave utterance to the dormant aspiration of the vowel, and 
expressed the word by ^ tvdim, a form which received in Zend 
the further development of Utok'kma, “ an offshoot’,” and 

which has survived in modern Persian under the orthography of tuMim, 

% n 

Perhaps, also, in the substitution of the Persian kuh, “ a hill,” 
for the Cuneiform hufa, and in the modification of the ancient gvhaJUiy 
“ said,” into guflah, wo perceive further evidence of this aspi- 
rative development; but whether wc may attribute to the same cause 
the introduction of a sibilant, in the corruption of Khurmh, (Kvpos) 
into HjHTpSriSj or KAiisru, is % subject which will be more con¬ 

veniently examined hereafter. 

1 This word must not be confounded with “ strong,’* £ram the 


Sanskrit IPh, “ to cany.** 
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I have only to add at tlie same time, that in a great unraber of 
words where the Cuneiform orthograpliy can be compared with that 
of the modern Persian, passing through the Zend or Pehlevi, the aspi- 
rative influence of the vowel is not to be detected. I may instance 
amongst other terms, “ an car,” rmha, “ a day,” jyidra, " a son,” 

dw^d, ‘‘a friend," &c., &c., and I consider therefore that in assigning 
equivalents to the Cuneiform alphabet, I have sufficient grounds for 
identifying two distinct powers, as appertaining to the character 
which may be respectively represented by u and ’w. 


I have already obseiwed that the Cuneiform alphabet docs not 
admit of diphthongs, properly so called, by which I mean that the 
primitive vowels are not susceptible of any modification, either of form, 
or probably of sound. Instances, however, of the coalition of vowels, 
wliere in Sanskrit the double articulation would bo expressed by a 
single letter, are far from uncommon, and we thus meet with aita for 

etad; aiwam for ^ eioam; aislia for esheU, a,n(!Lfrduh{a)ya 
(contracted from /ra + aw/i(o)y«) for the compound imperfect 
preshyat, “he sent.” Although the i cannot open upon the a, there is 
no objection to the a, cither long or short, falling on the i; this 
expanded reading ai being the true priinitivo orthography, which 
was contracted in the Devanagari alphabet into the single character 

With regard to the coalition of a with the vowel m, the difficulty 
of iliscrimination is increased by the latent aspirative power of the 

and by our constant uncertainty as to whether that power were 
exercised or not. Judging by analogy, the a should combine with the 
M, in the* same manner as wo have seen it combine with the and 
on the same principle as the Sanskrit applies the laws qf guna and 
vriddhi indiftcrently to the two vowels. In the declension, indeed, 
of feminine themes in u, wo may perhaps perceive the coalition with 
this power of the short as well as the long a; for I do not otherwise 

understand how^thc 

dcJiydu^i and dahjdwa in the nom. sing, and plural discards the long 
a in all other oases, and this at first sight would appear to be a perfect 
anomaly; but if we consider that the feminine inflexions were pro¬ 
bably awh and awa in the nominative, and um, uwd, undm, and 
mhxmd in the other cases, and that these inflexions were uniformly 


can bo absorbed. The noun which makes 
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added to a tbeme ending in a, then the difficulty vanishes. Dahydmh 
and dahydwa would stand for dahya-k-mdi and dahya-^-awa, and the 
other oases might be read dahyaum, dcJiyauwd, dcdiyaundm, and 
dahjatushuwd. I have a strong suspicion that this explanation is cor¬ 
rect’, but nevertheless I have not considered myself authorized on 
such scanty evidence to adopt in the reading of the terras in the 
Roman character the introduction of a short a between the y and u. 
Orthographically considered, the au, of course, should stand for the 
Sanskrit o, as ai is the primitive and expanded form of e, and if wo 
had a more extended field of comparison, the verification might per¬ 
haps be established in the former, as well as in the latter instance. 
Our means of^nalysis are in this respect, however, extremely deficient, 
and although wo may explain, on euphonic grounds, the secondary 
forms of iya and uwa, it seems impossible to discriminate the prin¬ 
ciple which regulates tho respective employment of ai and aya, or au 
and awa in their substitution for the ynna and vriddhi of the Sanskrit 
primitive vowels. The further prosecution of so iii^ricsite a subject J 
gladly leave to more experienced philologists; an'd with a full sense 
of the imperfect manner in which I have attempted to explain the 
Cuneiform vocalic organization, T now proceed to the investigation of 
the consonants. 


The gutturals of the Cuneiform alphabet I represent as follows 

ft, A; ^^ff,/j’A; ^f, M; iw>d 

ft: A. The following names and well-defined words'arc amply 
sufficient to show tho phonetic power of this character, 
ifatapatliufta, Greek Ka'n’Tra^OK/a. 

So/ra, Sans. ||[n«|i, Greek 2aKat. , 

iTabujiya, Greek Pers. I comp. Sans. 

JKra, Arartam, Sans. SBHJ, oS%, Zend Vera-J^ and 

JTamana, “faithful,” from the root ?pT, 

ATam, “ willingly," Sans. . 

JEiufa, Pehlevi liSy, kup, Pers. ; comp. Kmjirjg, &c. 

' In furtljer support of this reading, I may notice the indilTerent orthography 
of dahy{a)um and dahydum, wliich is found for the accusativn case, a variety 
which wonld be sufilciently intelligible if it depended merely on the q^uantity of 
the a, but which would be most irregular if that sound were entirely lost in the 
contracted reading of dahyutn. B.—But see supplementary note.—En. 
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The Cuneiform \ras sometimes need appaxently as a soffiac of 
agency or attribution, in near analogy with the Sanskrit but I 
question whether we may connect it in such a position with the 
Pehlevi which terminates so many of the nouns and adjectives of 

that language, and which appears to have been a mere dialectic 
development after an elongated vowel*. We have in the inscriptions 
badaJca, "a servant;” wazarhi, great;” Baraka, “Zarangia;” the 
Persian representations of which replace the guttural by a soft aspirate 
in handah, and change it from a surd to a sonant in 
hvzurg*, and in Zarang, the original form of the Arabic Dharanj. 

The gutturals, like the dentals in the language of thS inscriptions, 
repudiated probably a combination with the nasal; but on this subject 
we cannot speak with confidence, for Zardka is a purer and more 
primitive form than Zaranga, and there is the name also of a Persian 
city, which may be read Khuganka as well as Khuganaka'^. In 

regard to combination with the vowels, the letter y ^ was subject to 
no particular influence. I have already given several examples where 
it is followed both by the a and u, and for its union with the i, I may 
instance the adverb adakiya^ which I believe to signify ** only,” and 
which I compare with the Persian Andak and the Turkish 

Anjak*. In its combination, however, with the consonants it did, 
unquestionably, undergo a very marked and essential modification. 
It was, in fact, convorked to its aspirate precisely in the same manner, 
and to an equal extent as we find the of the Zend to replace the ^ 
in all compound articulations. I shall now bring forward numerous 
examples of this orthographical change in considering the aspirated 
guttural l^h. 

' * See Muller’s Essay on the Pehlevi, p. 297> 

* The h was retained in the Scythic vezerka (see Mos. Chor. lib. II. e. 84), 
and still remains in the Turkish Suy^kf but in the Slavonic dialects it became a 
sonant. Compare Wolguy &c. The Arabs, as usual, converted it to a palatal, 

naming the city of 'Akbara 
cording to Hamzeb, of Sj Wazark $h6p4r. See Yttk4tf in voce. 

> As we find,diowever, daragam for the Perman darangj I have placed 

the gutturals among those consonants which repudiate the nasal. 

* It may suiprise philologistB to find Turkish and Persian vocables claraed 
together. I believe, however, notwithstanding tlie great diversity of stmeture, 
that a very extensive afiBnity exists between the roots of the two luiguages, and 1 
hope to substantiate this in ray analjrais of the Median Inscriptions. 


Buzttrj~adb4r for the Persian title, ae- 
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^ small proportion of words in which 

this character opens on a vowel. The names, indeed, of Hak'MTumni^ 
for’A^at/iifi/i^, RaJ^ha perhaps for Pdx®** K'hamsapdda or K'ltamcuh 
pdda and Vitf€ik'h{a)na, are, I believe, the only examples*; but, on the 

other hand, the cases in which the «TT replaces the simple in 
combination with an aspirativo consonant are exceedingly numerons. 

M. Bnmouf, in his observations on the Zend alphabet (Ya 9 na, 
P. CXLII.), would explain the almost invariable employment in that 

language of the for the simple ^ when the guttural forms the first 

member of a compound articulation, as the result, in some measure, 
of ignorant or careless transcription; but as the same orthography is 
found in the tablets of the Achcemenian kiugs, and as the aspiration 
of the guttural in this position may be traced thi'onghout the entire 
system of modem Persian pronunciation", it would be more appro¬ 
priate perhaps to attribute it to a fixed law of euphony peculiar to 
the Persian branch of the great Arian family. ‘ In the inscriptions 
there is only one single term Siktha'mvatuh, iu which the k retains its 
unaspirated form in composition, and if the first element iu that com¬ 
pound be as I suppose the Sanskrit Sihta, the irregularity will be 
observed to be compensated in some degree by the aspirative develop¬ 
ment of the t*. In all other cases wo find the groupos of the different 
classes represented by kid, klim, and k'hsh, as may be seen by 
the following extensive list. 

Baklitarish, Greek BaKrp/oc, Zend Apakhitara or Boklidhi. 

Dhur’uk’htam, Sans. Zend Pers. 

Chitiataklima. The last element is the Zend “ strong,” from 

Tr^.« to cany.” See Yacna, p. 40. 

> The name of a town in Persia. See Ptolemy's Haaapaxa, lib. VI., e. 4. 

* I most add the names of Arak'ha and Saradk'ha, or Saruk'ha. 

a Compare the participles of all those verbs in the roots of which a terminal y; 
replaces a primitive palatal, such as adZf adkhtah ; ddz, dukhtah t arntz, atiUkMith ; 
adz, adkhiak; qfrdz, qfrdkhtah, &c. The rule is, 1 believe, constant in Pecriat^, 
not merely for the dentals, bat for all classes of letters preceded by a guttural. 

* The aspiration of the dental in this case may possibly be in ^mne degree 
analogous to the formation of the groui>e kbdh in Zend, on which H. Bur- 
nouf has a learned and elaborate note. See Ya^na, Notes et Eelair., P. XLIll, 

V 
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Chak’hriyi. Probably a reduplicate verbal noun from 
ChidiaklirdiBh. The etymology of this name is doubtful. 

Hamatak’h^ya, Sans. 1st pets. sing. mid. imp. from Tf^f. 

Klis^psy "night”; compare Sans. Zend Pers. . 

KluhanasitiyaSKhshands is the Pers. » Latin ‘^gnotf” 

and the numerous derivatives and compounds which are referable 
to the Sanskrit hshit e. g. 

K^shdyathiya, "aking," Zend Pers. Am. 

K’hahatram*, "empire,” Sans. ; comp. Greek Kparos. 

K'hshatrapd, "a satrap,” Pali klishatrapd, Greek Zarpdirvjs. 
K'bshaydrshd, Greek Sep^tjg. 

Klishathrita. For this name we have no Greek equivalent. 

Artak’hshatra, Greek *ApTa|e/?ffl? 9 , Sassan. 

In some of those examples the process by which the guttural 
becomes aspirated through its coalition with another consonant is 
marked with particular precision. In the compound participle 
Dhur'vk'hiam, for instance, the last member is derived from a root 
ending in a palatal, wach in Sanskrit, %ij in the inscriptions; and 
the aspiration of the Jc, therefore, which is the regular substitute of 
the palatal, and which preserves its simple form in the Sanskrit 
tikUti is the indubitable effect of its combination with the t; while, if I 
have rightly defined the signification of chaJ^hriyaf it also is formed 

from a root kara (Sans. Zend kSr^)^ which repeatedly occurs 
in the inscriptions with the uuaspirated guttural, where that power 
opens on a vowel instead of being united with the r. I am not quite 
sure, however, that there may not be some inherent property in the 
vowel i which will admit of its being preceded by a compound arti¬ 
culation, unaffected by the regular aspiration; for there are a few 
words, imperfect in one passage and obscure in another, which may 

1 Professor Rosen has given several examples of the substitution in Greek and 
Latin of ap and or for the Sanskrit (See Rig, Vedro. Spec. Annot, P. XL) In 
Tims for Khshands we perceive the sibilant to be lost altogether. 

• K^hthatrantf with the compounds derived from it, is probably to be referred 
to the root or (which seem to have been cemfounded in the Sandcrit) 

lather than to 
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very possibly embrace the groapes of kri and pHy instead of Uhri 
and /H’. 

The only doubt that can attach to the identification of the Cunei¬ 
form ^^yy is, whether it may represent a simple aspirated guttural, 
equivalent in power to the Sanskrit or whether its articulation 
may more nearly resemble the rough breathing of the Persian ^ i or 

whether, again, it may express these two powers in common. If we 
merely observed that, on the one hand, it replaced the Sanskrit 
aspirated by a law of euphony peculiar to the ancient Persian; whale, 
in the other, it was represented in the names of Achssmenes and 
Rak’ha by the rough x of the Greek alphabet; and while the modem 
Persian uniformly employs the ^ in the orthography of terms, either 

cognate in origin or formed upon the same principle, we might cer¬ 
tainly infer that thei;wo powers were expressed indifierently by the 
character in question; or, in fact, that a distinction of the guttural 
powers was not duly discriminated in the age of ithe inscriptions; but 
when we remember that this double employment would be utterly 
destructive of all orthographical precision; when we find that it is 
supported by no precedent in the kindred language of the Zend; and 
when we perceive, moreover, that there is a distinct character of the 

Cuneiform alphabet which, if the two powers were assigned to «n. 

would be unappropriated, we are constrained to prefer the attribution 
to the latter sign of the single and simple aspirative power of the 
guttural. That the Greeks expressed the character in question by 
the X may be explained by the absence of the power of the Devanagari 
^ in their alphabetical system, and that the Persian exhibits a 
similar deficiency, and thus employs the rough gutturals ^ and 

where the Cuneiform alphabet, applying its peculiar law of aspiration 
to compound articulations, would replace the Devanagari n by the 
aspirated ^^yy> may be traced to the gradual process of phonetic 
degradation, and perhaps also^ in some measure, to the Semitic influ- 


1 We have thus, I believe, parikriyihyay in line 72, coL 4; and we have 
aptiy&ytty in line 23, col. 1. 

* For the employment of the compare the Persian lie,** wHh the 

Cuneiform tOnir*idc*hUm. 

p 2 
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enco which a Pehlevi medium imparted to the modem language’. The 
observations which M. Burnouf^ with his usual critical perception, has 
bestowed upon the employment of the Zend (Si*, are exactly appli¬ 
cable to the Cuneiform may perhaps answer in some cases 

etymologically to the Sanskrit but its general condition is that 

of substitution for the simple a|;; the language of the inscriptions, as 
well as the Zend, requiring the guttural to undergo aspiration as the 
first member of a compound power. There is, at the same time, a 
curious discrepancy between the elemental construction of the Zend 
character and its phonetic employment, which escaped the notice of 
Burnouf, and which is even imperfectly indicated by Dr. Mttller®. 
The Zend, as I have frequently observed, appears to have derived its 
character, with some modification, and with considerable addition, from 
the cursive Pehlevi. To express the simple surd guttural it employed 
the ssime character as the Pehlevi, the form being derived, to all 
appearance, immediately from a Hebrew type, p reversed, equal to 
To represent the hard guttural ^ Ik (or perhaps originally 

kkw) it adopted the Pehlevi ^ au or hu, which had merely obtained 

its faint guttural power by following the double employment of the 
Semitic K, both as a vowel and an aspirate. To denote the aspirated 
surd guttural, a power that was perhaps*peculiar to the Sanskrit and 
Pali, the Zend, and the ancient Persian, it appropriated another Pehlevi 
compound of the same class, namely, the double a, which was the only 
method acknowledged in that alphabet of representing the hard aspi¬ 
ration, the character being evidently derived from as ^ 

was a modification of |a.. The discrepancy, then, to which I have 
alluded is, that this* character which, according to its elements, 
should have expressed ah or akh, and which, in the Persian corre¬ 
spondents of Pehlevi words which contain the character "*0*, is thus 

^ The articulation of ^ was peculiar to the Indian dialects. In Western 
languages the gutturals became inevitably strengthened to the rough sound of the 
Peruan ^, 

^ See his admirable Treatise on the Zend Alphabet; Ya^na, P. LXXI. 

* See Essay on the Pehlevi, p. 302. 
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represented by i\ or should neyerthcless have been appropriated 

in the Zend to the Sanskrit or rather to the tfh undergoing an 

aspirative process by the Zend and Cuneiform law of euphonic com¬ 
bination. 

Dr. Muller, while he has established and well defined the fluctua¬ 
tion of the gutturals in the languages Pazend and Parsi, which imme¬ 
diately preceded the formation of the modern Persian, has questioned 
if that fluctuation existed in the primitive Pehlevi*. That it must 
have existed, however, is shown by the employment of the cursive 
(which should elementally express the sound of 7iu, and which waa 
indifierontly rendered in Zend by and according as an Arian 

or Semitic influence predominated) to represent in the Sassanian 
Inscriptions the 3 of the Semitic dialects, the Hebrew *1^0 being 
written in the lapidary Pehlevi ^ where the terminal letter only 
differs in direction from the cursive form i_ = 

I may remark, in conclusion, the usual lapse of before the 

sh in the orthography of the modem Persian. That the guttural in 
this position had been softened to an aspirate as early as the third 
century of our era, is shown by the inscriptions of the early Sassanian 
kings, whore the name of ArtaFhshatra is uniformly written A Wah- 
shatra, and that the power was soon after altogether lost, is rendered 
probable by the orthography of 'Afyraa-dprjs, employed by the later 
Byzantines, to express the 'Apra^dp^s of a jirocoding age“. In Pehlevi 

words which etymologically contain the Sanskrit Tlf, and the Cunei¬ 
form tlio AJ is used sometimes to express the aspiration, but 

more usually the sibilant is employed alone*. The orthography, 
indeed, appears to be determined by the occurrence of the groupe as a 
complemental or initial articulation, and perhaps the same rule applies 
in Persian; for although the correspondents of all those words which I 
have given in the preceding list replace the k'ka/i by a single 

1 Compare Pehlevi is ^ , &.c. See Essay 

on the Pehlevi, p. 34S. 

2 Essay on the Pehlevi, p. 336. 

■ Compare Agathias with George of Pisidia. ’Apraerdpijf Is for 
Ardaahir; Ha/Apra^dpris or*Apra^fp^rfs ia for Arlak'ftshaira. 

* Compare butuhshan, paduhaha, &c., with ahidy “shining,” 

diabf “night,” shatdn, “acity.” Anquetil da Perron’s Vocabulary, however, is 
a very unsafe Pehlevi guide, and I have not the text of the Bun-Dehesh. 
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there are many terms, such as HaMsA/ yu,L,siS<jf bakhahiA; 

fJULi-Xf, BadaJehaMn, flpc., &c. in which the compound articulation is 
retained with the further development of the hard breathing, so much 
affected by the modem language. 


<r. kh. The terms in which this character occurs are not numer¬ 
ous, but they are of considerable interest; inasmuch as they show on 
the one hand, that the letter clearly represents a guttural, while on 
the other, they present as its equivalent the dental sibilant of the 
Sanskrit. I offer the following examples, which I believe to include 
all the words in which the has been hitherto discovered. 

ilfi^urash, Greek Kvpog, Hebrew tSmDj comp. Sans. Zend 
Persian 

NabuMudrachara, Greek ’SajSovKoSpoo’frop or 'Na^ou'xpdovoffop, He¬ 
brew laSKTOllJ. 

JOushiya, Greek Kovcrcaiot or Koiraratot, Hebrew (?) 

S(a)Mudra. I hesitate at present to identify this name. 
jOuganak^. The name of a town in Persia, of which the etymology is 
doubtful; 

and a variety of dorivates from a root khu, or with the conjugationaJ 
suffix khunu, which was probably cognate in origin with the Sanskrit, 

^ or ^ and which in modem Persian was apparently degraded into 

It can hardly be doubted from the orthography of the name of 
Cyrus, and from the tradition which the Greeks preserved of the true 
signification of that name% that the Persian language, as early as the 
sixth century before our era, although it usually represented the 
Sanskrit sibilant by an aspiration, had also in some peculiar cases 

\ 

> From tills root we have akhunush^ akhunawa, akhunauoam, €ikhut&, akhum&f 
akhunawtitdf akhunavffatd^ and khunawdhya. Professor Lassen has remarked 
this probable deviation of the Persian Arun, “ do,” in his last Cuneiform Essay, 
ZeitKhrift for die Kunde des Moigenlandes, voL VI., p. 84. 

» “ I %0 «<»,” for the Perrian See Ctesias, cap. 49. Pint, in Artaxerxes, 

and Hesychius in voce. Ctesias, who lived in Persia for twenty years under 
Artaxences Mnamon, should be good authority on a question of native pronun¬ 
ciation. 
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strengthened that aspiration into a hard gnttural, to ^hich, aoeord- 
ingly, a special character was assigned in the distribution of the 
Cuneiform alphabet. From the subsequent alterations which the 
orthography of that name underwent in the sucoessiye phases of the 
language, we also perceive that the guttural frequently gave way to 
the primitive aspiration ; but we are certainly not authorized by these 
mutations to place the respective antiquity of the terms, in the regular 
phonetic series of s, /*, and M. The corrupted form of Chosroes, where 
the medial sibilant was developed by the aspiration of the r opening 
on the vowel u, and was afterwards transposed by a metathesis, first 
occurs, I believe, under the lower Arsacide dynasty'; subsequently it 


appears as Ev^rava in Zend; ( in the 


cursive, and Hmlu in the numismatic Pehlevi, Eusrub in 

Pazend, and A'/itwrw in Persian. It is impossible, I conceive, 

to compare the antiquity of the artificial Zend fftip'ava with the 
Kkurush of the inscriptions®. The true Zendic form which will alone 
admit of comparison is hwarS, and that term was doubtless 


taken directly from the Sanskrit ^ without passing through the Cu¬ 
neiform Mt«r. If, at tho same time, the hard guttural power of the 
had been unequivocally developed under the Achmmenian dynasty, 
it appears singular that the Greeks, having the exact representative of 
that power in tbe x of owii alphabet, should in the names of 
KvpoSf Kovpog, or Kdpor, Kocro-aiot, or Kova-araloi and Ha^ovKoSp^frtrop *, 
have expressed it by tho k; and it is even still more singular, that in 
the geographical application of the name of Cyrus, the modern Persian 
should employ the same orthography^. We are hardly in a position 


* I allude to the Parthian king who was contemporary with Adrian, and who is 
named by Dion Cassius, lib. 58. c. 17, *0<rp6t]s ; by .^lius Spartianus, c. 13, 
Cosdroes; and by Arrian in Parthicis, Xotrpdris. See Suidas in voc. awtipaarov and 
yvairtpiax^fTai : the geographical name of 'Oaporjtnj^ however, which is apparently 
of kindred etymology, had been long before in use. 

* M. Bumouf, nevertheless, appears inclined to consider Khuruth or Kvpor, 
the degradation rather than tho type of Khusru or ffuprava, which he compares 
with tho Sufravas, “tho good hearer” of the Vedas; and relying on this etymo¬ 
logy, ho believes its coincidence with the Persian Mur, signifying “the sun,** 

which was remarked by the Greeks, to have been accidental. See Mem. but deux 
Inacr. CuneiL p. 17&< I cannot subscribe in any way to this opinion. ^ 

a In Na^ovxo8op6(rop, however, the was dnly represented by the x- 

* 1 refer to the river Cyrus of Fersepolis, named according to Strabo, lib. XV. 
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to clear up these difficulties at present, but the following grounds, 

upon which the identification of the reposes, are probably sufficient 

to overrule the orthographical disagreement both of the Greeks and of 
the modem language. 

First. The powers of k and having boon assigned to the 
two characters and there is no other Persian modification 

of the guttural which could be applied to the ^y of the inscriptions, 
but the rough breathing of the^ j for the i V of the modem alphabet 
is a strictly Semitic articulation . 

Secondly. The ^y has an unquestionable affinity for the vowel w, 
which is equally observable in the Persian ^, and in the Zend 
the latter character, which 1 consider to be the exact phonetic equi¬ 
valent of the Cuneiform ^y, including that vowel, indeed, in its 
elemental construction. And, 

Thirdly. The substitution of a guttural for the Sanskrit sibilant, as 
in ^ for involving a succession of A, kh, and k, the Cuneiforai 

alphabet may bo reasonably supposed to present that development of 
the class which is the earliest of the series, that is, it will rather 
replace the Dovauagari ig with kh, than with the degraded k. 1 have 
only to add, that the particular power of the ^y may be considered 

to have been peculiar to the Persian branch of the Indo-Arian family. 
It appears in the inscriptions occasionally. In the Zend it is more 
common. In the modern Persian it is universal; but neither was it 
known in the Sanskrit or Pali, nor even in the Pelilevi; while in the 
Pazend and Pars! we observe the fluctuation between the two systems, 
the powers being used.more rarely in the one, more frequently in the 
other. 

p. 401, after the king (Krfpoy in Dionysius, v. 1073), and written by the Arabs 

kur, as well as to the more celebrated Cyrus of Georgia, which still retains 
the nB-CTie of various Greek orthographies, see Cellarius, tom. 

11. pages 311,665 and 681. 

' I am inclined, moreover, to appropriate the power of l V to another cha¬ 
racter y^, which I shall subsequently examine, and which I sappose to have been 
of foreign origin. 
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<Tr \ g. The following names and words contain ample evidenoe 
of the power of this character. 

Gad^ira, Sans. JTT'Vfl.i Greek Fav^api^ai or Tav^aplot. 

A 8 (a) 9 aTta, Greek ^ayaprlot. The termination is probably the Persian 

,J. 

Ha,^atdna, Greek ’AylSdrava. I suspect a Sanskrit etymology 
“meeting.’* 

Gum^ta, Latin (hmetes; perhaps,Sanskrit “possessing cattle.'* 

Gubar’uwa, Greek T(d^pvag\ perhaps from jfland Kf, “to nourish.” 

Ra,^^, Greek *PaYaC or ^PaY«- "rho great Median city of that name. 
Tiflrra, Greek T/Yp/y, signifying “ rapid ” or “ Blmrp” from finf; compare 
Persian 

Gusha, Zend Persian “an ear,” from Sans. “to omit 

a sound.*’ 

Ba^a, Sans. tTJT, Zend A5£J^, Pers, Sla''''- “God.” 

Githa, Sans, ifrfir:, “ a ehaunt.” 

Guba, Sans. Persian c—“ to say.” The term was not used in Zend. 
Gudo, Sans. rpg. I am not sure if this root was preserved in Zend. 

Graba, Sans. T»’ Zend (ii(rg7g^, Pers.^; comp. Eng. grii\ grufj^ gripe. 

The Cuneiform appears to be independent of any immediate 
or special orthographical laws; it combines freely with all the vowels, 
and admits even of combination with the r and ni without undergoing 
aspiration. At the same time, it pus.se.sses very close relations with 
tho rough aspirate of its class, interchanging with it even in the ter¬ 
minal inflexions of nouns, as I have already observed in citing tho 
examples of Marghmh, Margdwa, and Darugha, daruga. It may be 
questioned, I think, if the language of the inscriptions acknowledged 
the simple aspiration of tho Devauagari y, or tho substitution of 
Gnshd for tho Sanskrit could hardly have taken place. 1 would 

rather suppose the to represent the Devanagari H and ^ indif¬ 
ferently, and I would assign to the strong and hard guttural 

pronunciation which belongs to the ^ of modern Persian, and to the 
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of the Zend. From what particular source the Zend derived the 
character ^ to express the Gnneiform I um ut a loss to deter- 

mine. The cursive Pehlevi did not apparently find the power in the 
Semitic alphabet, from whence it adopted the greater number of its 
phonetic signs', and it replaced it therefore by the Arabic <3 (j?=o); 
but there is a character in the Sassanian Inscriptions, hitherto uniden¬ 
tified, which may vety possibly have been eijuivalent to the 

unaspirated sonant gutturaP. 


gh. This character is not of frequent occurrence, but its 
power is marked with sufficient exactness in the following examples. 

Moi^^Aush, Greek Map’^iavti or Mapyoy* Zend , Pers. and 

Su^Ada, Gt. Itovy^ia, Zend Oi), from Sans, Pers. mgkd. 

Thatsj/Aush, Greek SaTTOcynda/. The etymology is obscure. 

Ma^Aush, Greek Mdyof, Heb. SO , Pers. ^, from Sans, “ to worriiip." 

Daru^Aa ; compare Zend ®,Pcrs. 

to wound.** 

There is an evident affinity for the vowel u inherent in this cha¬ 
racter. In two of the above examples it follows that vowel, in the 
other three it precedes it, but at the same time we can hardly apply 
any fixed orthographical rule to the connection; for as far as phonetic 
construction is concerned, the forms of Darugha in the nominative 
with the aspiration, and daruga in the accusative without it, are 
absolutely identical. * The Indian alphabet did not possess this power, 
(nor, indeed, did the Semitic languages until a comparatively recent 

1 The Arabs, as it is well known, did not admit the sound of g into their 
alphabet. They replaced the Hebrew J by a palatal. 

“ This identification is of much importance, for it eiiables ns to read the 

epithet , which answers to the 0eor, JOaga instead of Beh; and it is Bin|riilar 

that De Sacy with his admirable critique and extensive learning shoidd have 

overlooked it. Very possibly the Zend ^ may be a mere modifioafitm of the 
Sassanian character. 

’ DrujXm is the accus. of drukha. See Ya^na. Kot. et Eelsir. 

p. 28. 




d (Latin trux), from Sans. 
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period). It was a guttural articulation peculiar to the Persian branch 
of the Arian family, and may be observed in the above examples to 
have been developed from the ’fj and ^ of Sanskrit roots*. 

The character which represented the power in Zend and Pehlevi 
is apparently of very modem construction, it is, in fact, the Arabic 
am or ghain (^=^), which, according to Klaproth, was itself derived 
through the Cufic from the Estranglielo*. Neither in the lapidary 
nor numismatic Pehlevi does there appear to be any equivalent*. 


I now proceed to the Palatals, which are three in number; 

^ ch. As the power of the surd palatal was unknown to the 

Greek or to the Semitic dialects, a comparison of the names in which 
the Cuneiform character occurs, with their classical correspondents, 
affords very insufficient grounds for identification. Thus for the 
QXiXshpi^i of the inscriptions we have Tfunnjs in Herodotus; for 
Nabukhudrachara wo have Na^ovKobpoararop; while the names of Chi- 
tfatakhma and Chichak'hrdish would have appeared probably in Greek 
characters, as SiTparaixprjs and ^iiriKpijs. The assimilation at the same 
time of the Hebrew to the Cuneiform Nahukhudraohara 

is to a certain degree satisfactory; for the Jews, to the present day, 
in writing Persian in the Hebrew character, frequently adopt the for 
the palatal cA, and the Arabs usually employ the which was the 

equivalent of the Hebrew Tsdde, in the same position*. But we are 
fortunately independent of Greek or Semitic indications; the Cunei¬ 
form ^ is of very frequent occurrence, and may bo compared in 

almost every instance with the ^ of the Devankgari, or with the ^ 
of the Zend alphabet. I give the following examples. 


* To explain this, I must observe, that Bumouf compares with 

and that pure, vheacoSughda, is the participle of 

■ See Aperqu surl’Origine des diverses Ecritures.—P. 83. 

* Subsequent investigations have induced me to question the correctness of the 

powers which I have assigned to the letters — and <Tr> -« and 

and to propose as an amended reading the values of g and gh for the two funner, 
and r and r’ for the two latter; but 1 reserve for the present the adoption of any 
definite opinion on the subject. R.—See supplementary note.—Ei». 

* For examples of this change, sec Muiier*8 Essay on the Pehlevi.—P. 294. 
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“from," Zend Pazend PersianjU 

Chi^ “and," Sans. Hf, Zend as^ » Greek kcu, Latin qm. 

CAiya, indef. particle. Sans. Zend f Latin ce, French ci. 
CAortaniya, “arraying," from a root answering to 

RueAa, “ a day,” Pcrs. JJJ’ Kurdish^^; comp. Zend from 

“ to shine." 

CAish, “evciy one," Zend Latin guis. 

Chita, probably the Sans. and Zend See Ya 9 na, p. 472. 

CAak’hriya. The palatal is here the reduplicate of the dental. 
TacAoram, from |r^, “to build,” perhaps the Persian tijr, “ a wall*." 


It is remarkable that nono of the palatals are ever found in com¬ 
bination with the u, and as the field of compari.sou is sufficiently exten¬ 
sive, the circumstance may hardly bo attributable to accident j though 
at the same time it appears impossible to draw from it any sound 
orthographical conclusion. The language of the inscriptions certainly 

did not acknowledge the aspirated surd palatal "SI of the Devanagari 
alphabet. That power in the ancient Persian, as in the Zend, was 
usually replaced by the palatal .sibilant, and it is possible, therefore, 
that the vant of an aspiration may have given rise to the disaffection 
of the yy*” for the vowel in question; but the same principle will not 
apply to the sonant palatals, for of that class we have in the Cunei¬ 
form idphabet both the nn.aspiratod and the aspirated form, and yet 
the vowel u is equally disaffected in both cases. In modem Persian 
the surd palatal of the Sanskrit has been but imperfectly preserved. 
The immediate source of the very numerous class of pronouns and 

adverbs whore the Persian — replaces the Latin qu is hardly appa¬ 
rent*; but tlie cognate clement must have been, in Sanskrit, the prono¬ 
minal which probably passed tlirough the aspirate and guttural 


1 The Persian means a winter residence. The explanation in the 

Borbani Rati is: o' ^ .—Ed. 

* Compare quum with ^; quantum with ; qu&re with ‘ 

gut with In the terms, chuh, chijfa, and cAd, answering to quis, qua or ce> 

and qtte, we find the palatal to have been employed even in the inscriptions. 
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stages before it took the form of a palatal. Where we are enabled to 
compare the orthography of the modern Persian with that of the 

inscriptions, we find the Cuneiform degraded to a as in 

ruz for rucJia, and f\az for Jiachd. 


j. I have already observed that this character requires to 
be followed by the vowel i in order to render it articulable, but I am 
totally unable to assign the grounds for so curious an orthographical 
affinity. We do not find the letter in any considerable number of 
Cuneiform words; but as it occupies in those words an intermediate 
place between the sibilant and guttural; as it interchanges even with 
the latter power in verbal inflexions in near analogy with the Zend 
and Sanskrit; and as it is sometimes the direct substitute of the 

Devanagari '31, there can be but little doubt as to its value. The 
following examples furnish, 1 believe, our entire ground of analysis. 


Ba/im, Pers , from Sans, root HU. “ to serve.’ 


Kabu/iya, Gr. KafxjSva-rjs ; compare Sans. Persian 

Adhur’iyiya, aorist of a verb compounded of ^and “to speak.” 
’Uwa;iya, nom. plur. of ethnic title, from 'Uwajha for Habvjy Hua or Kkua. 
J^iwa, optative, fromto live ” | Compare the Persian « 

J'iwahyd, genitive case of , “ lifts ” j “ life,” where the palatal becomes az. 


Limited, however, as is the list, it embraces some terms which are 
particularly valuable; for wo find in them tho character in question 
alternating both with a guttural and with the aspirate of its own 
class. From elements which correspond with the Sanskrit dur, 

“bad,” and ^ vach, “to speak,”we have thus the aorist adhur\(.jiya, 
the participle, dhur'vJc'htara', and the verbal uouii darujhana; while 
the ethnic title ot'Utvajiyd is referable to the proper name 'Uwajha. 

The H., j in Zend replaces very frequently the Devanagari H ^ as the 
jh is the substitute for •q sh. These commutations were certainly 
unknown in the language of the inscriptions; but the same principle 
of connexion may be traced between the aspirate and the palatal, 
which rendered the ^ the reduplicate letter of the Devanagari HT, and 


^ From dhur*uk'htam, “false,” is derived the Persian durughy “a lie.” 
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which caused the latter power to ho represented in Zend both by 
^ and E,. Examples of this change will be given in discussing the 
fcdlowing character. It is here sufficient to observe, in reference to 
the form of the letters adopted by the Zend and Fehlevi, that the 
latter alphabet (cursive), which followed the Arabic type more nearly 
than that of the Syriac or Hebrew, and which thus substituted the 
for Gimel, employed for the expression of the sonant palatal the 

diacritical pointing of the modem NesMd ^ j ; while the former 

distinguished between the surd and sonant palatals and ^ ch) by 
a mere modification of the same character'. 


jh. I have been led to attach this character to the palatals 
rather than to the sibilants, and to represent it byj7i instead of zA, 
from observing its interchangeability with the iu the examples 

already cited. The articulation, which I consider to have been equi¬ 
valent to the French j in “jour," or English s in “ pleasure,” was 
unknown to the languages of India; but it was represented in Zend 
by the character e)o (a compound, of which the elements are obscure), 
and it has been discriminated in modern Persian from the z, which, 
however, under all circumstances, may be optionally employed for 
it, by a peculiar diacritical pointing and^). * The occurs in 
the inscriptions in the following examples. 

’Uwa^Aa, “ Susiana"; compare particularly Pchlevi Havfij. See p. 80. 
A;Aam'iy^ a very difficult compound word, which may, perhaps, be analogous 
in form and sense to the Sanskrit Htufsirjliqi, “making war.” 

AwiyAam, awi^Aato, &c., awajham appears to be the 1st pers. sing, imperf. 

% 

> On farther examination, 1 am inclined to reject this identification of the 
^ and I find the j under its own form in the Sassanian Inscriptions, ^ which 

De Socy and all subsequent palaeographers have read as two distinct characters 

^ g and I_n; but which is, I think, a modification of the Gmel of that Semitic 

alphabet, published by Adler from a MS. in the Vatican, and named by Klaproth 
the Hierosolymitan. See Aper^u, &c., FI. XI., where the dtaracter is figured as 

oA, on the other hand, is manifestly the or of the Sassanian 
Inscriptions, which is again on exact copy of the Nestorian Tsadi . I have, 
at the same time, failed to discover the ongin of the of the enrsive Pehlevi. 
The Arianian 'jl is probably for the of the Hebrew, or Palmyrene • 
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of **to transport” or **cany off”; but awajhata is probably the 3d 
pers. imp. of “to deceive." 

JAat*iydin*iy4. It is doubtful whether the termination of this word be Aniya 
or Am'iya- I compare it with the 1st pers. imperat. or pot. of ||T» “to 
leave/’ conjugated in the 3d class. 

Aw^AaniyA, “he proclaimed”; perhaps compounded of 'WT3F and in 
the causal form, and with the characteristic of the 9th class; compare 
Sans, “calling,” and Pers.j|j 1, “voice.” 

Darqi^ana, “a liar,” from ^and connected with adlmr’ujiya and 
dhur'uk’htam. 

And a very numerous class of words which are derived from the 
tooijhanay “to strike or kill,” vlb jihatiya, jhatd, ajha^ njhanam, awdjhOy 
awdjhanam, frdjkanam, patiyajhatdf &o. The etymology of many of 
these terms is exceedingly obscure, and it is unsafe, therefore, to dis¬ 
cuss the orthography of their Sanskrit correspondents; jJuina, “to 
strike or kill,” however, may be examined with some confidence. 
M. Bumouf considers the form of zan to be the true represen¬ 
tative of the Sanskrit han, and he supposes the palatal in jainti 
for hanti, jedn for hata, &c., to be a subsequent degradation'; but to 
me, I confess, it appears more probable that the Devanagari aspirate 
passed through the palatals in its transmutation to the rough sibilant z. 
The order would seem to bo A, jh, y, and z, as in the Sanskrit Aaw, 
Cuneiform jJuin, Zend jan, and Persian zan; and in the name 
of Susiana, Cuneiform 'Uwajha, Peblevi Havuj or Ilahuj, Persian 
Khuz. That the Sanskrit, indeed, itself acknowledged the affinity of 
the aspirate and palatal is proved by the reduplicate connexion of the 

powers and by the emplojrment of jahi (Cun. jha£iya) in the 
second pers. imperative sing, of this very verb, for the regular hadhi 
or hxindhi. 

We must be careful, at the same time, that the aspirative palatal of 
the Cuneiform alphabet, not confounded with the Devana¬ 
gari The former articulation was peculiar to the Persian 

branch of the Arian family; it was admitted into the language of the 
inscriptions in modification of the Sanskrit ^ and and perhaps 
even as a substitato for tho and while in the Zend it replaced 
the W 9 ^9 and in some instances also the In the early Per- 

* See Ya^na—On the Zend Alphabet, p. 71. 
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sian, before a Semitic influence had overspread the langaa^^, the 
sound was much afiected, and a vast number of words, therefore, 
which are written and pronounced at present with the rough z, are 
found ih the old authors with the J:, an articulation which is still, 

indeed, generally preserved in such cases in the Kurdish, Pashtfl, and 
other primitive dialects, and which was the connecting link between 
the palatal and sibilant. The Pohlevi admitted two diflbrcnt forms to 
represent the z, J and w; but founded on a Semitic type, it does not 
seem to have discriminated between the aspirated and uuaspirated 
powers. Tho sound, indeed, of the Cuneiform appears to have 
been entirely unknown in Pohlevi, and it is very rarely used in the 
pronunciation of modern Persian. 

I am not aware that tho Cuneiform palatals can be compared 
under any circumstances with the Dovanagari % although tho contrary 
substitution takes place perhaps in a few instances, and although in 
modem Persian the g j replaces the Sanskrit y, as often as the tS 
usurps the functions of the ^; our field of comparison, at the same 
time, is too limited in the inscriptions to admit of any safe con- 
clnsions. 


The dentals of tho Cuneiform alphabet are more extensively 
developed than any other class of consonants. I represent them in 


the following order: yyy*" th, <*, ^ ^ c?, and 

^^y I proceed to examine each character in some detail. 


jTtT For the identification of this character we have ample and 
unequivocal grounds* In the following examples its power is cer¬ 
tainly that of the surd dental of the Zend and Sanskrit, and where the 
Greek or Hebrew, or modern Persian, replaces it by the sonant d, the 
latter orthography is degraded. 

Ttgr&t Ttypt^i compare Pers.^^ or ^ from ‘fto be sharp,” Heb. 
VpTn, Arabic 


> In Zend, however, the (jo may rather be classed as a- adtiant sibilant than 
as a palataL It is, in fact, tiie aspirated form of ^ two characters 

uniformly replaced the sard sibilants s and thf when the latter happen to fall upon 
a sonant power. 
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Nabunifa, Ka^vv-ffro^, the I replacing the n, according to Scythic ube^. 
Vish^dspa, Greek Yoratrinyf, 2!cnd Pers. . or 

If 

A8(a)garte, Greek Sayaprtot ; compare Sans. for the locative suffix. 
Bak’hfarish, Greek Ba#cTp/a, Persian , Zend Apakhtara. 
Hara'uwa^ish, Greek 'Apax<^Toi', Sana. Zend 

Hagmaiina, Greek Ay/Sardva, Hcb-KriDm, Persian 
Frawarfish, Greek ^paoprrjg; compare Sanskrit or if^. 

GumaAi, Latin Cometea. 

S#a, Sans. or ipjT, Zend or ; compare Pers. . 

7\ima, Zend Taokhma> Pers. from Sans. ipi. 

Pariya, Sans. Iffif , Zend paiti; Pali pati; Greek Trpori^ 

Martiya, Sans, rf#;, Persian ^“ a man." 

We find it also in the adverbial suffix td, as in ya(d^ “when;” 
thdkatd, “then;” in the nom. of Sanskrit themes in It., fri; as in^^i^rf, 

father;” mdtd, “mother;” hrdtd, “brother;” in the third pers. sing, 
of the present and middle imperfect; in the second pers. plural of the 
imperative; in participles, and in a muliitude of grammatical in¬ 
flexions, where its power is not to bo mistaken. Wo may, I believe, 
assert for the letter the same necessity of aspiration, when united 
with a liquid or semivowel, that wo have already observed to apply to 
the guttural y^ k; and as we shall subsequently find the letter 
in the class of labials, to undergo a similar modification in counexiou 
with the r, we may perhaps detect in these instances the operation of 
an orthographical .law which affects the surd, hnd leaves untouched 
the sonant powers. That the Cuneiform palatals were exempted from 
its influence may be attributed also to an imperfection of structure, of 
a kindred nature with that which in the Devanagari alphabet neglected 
to provide companion sonants for the sibilants, or companion surds for 
the semi-vowels. It must be admitted, at the same time, that our 
means of verification are far from sufficient. Wo have, certainly, the 
forms of Parthwa, Odthwd, Thrada, Mithra, K'hshaJthrita, &c., to sup¬ 
port the aspiration of the surd dental when brought in contact with a 
liquid or semi-vowel; but as I have noticed a possible exception to 
the rule in the Cuneiform groupes of hri and pri, so also in the names 
of Bactria and Cyaxarcs it is difficult to decide whether the t may 

2 
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immediately coalesce with the r, or whether it may bo separated from 
it by the unexpressed short a. I have rendered the names in Boman 
characters, with a view to orthographical precision, as BdMhiaHsh and 
' Uwak'Mhatara, and in the former case the reading is further sup¬ 
ported by the Zend orthography of apdkJitara, but in the latter the 

etymology is appai’ently that of the Sanskrit TcshaUraf a term in 

which the dental and liquid are united, and of which the compound 
articulation is represented in every other instance by a special cha¬ 
racter, that I shall presently have occasion to analyze. 

The surd dental also appears to be provided with particular signs 
destined for combination with the i and u; but the existence of these 
signs docs not in any way prevent the letter in its primary form from 
coalescing immediately with the vowels in question. In some cases it 
is used indifferently with the character appropriated to the t'y 
and the example of luma is sufficient to show that the hard aspirated 
nr was not necessarily employed when the dental power was required 
to combine with the aspirative vowel u. 


Tir This character is of very limited employment, and it has 
been usually assigned to the sonant, rather than to the surd class of 
dentals. As it can bo shown, however, to represent the Sanskrit 
?r, both in the pronoun of the second person and in the third person of 
the imperative, I prefer the latter identification, explaining the substi¬ 
tution for it of the Greek b in the name of Cappadocia by the same 
process of degradation, which has replaced the surd by the sonant 
dental in the names of ‘YSdoTrrje, S/zepSis, Naft>j/wSos, &c., &c., and which 
has penetrated the entire orthographical structure of the modern Per¬ 
sian. The following 'examples are given of the Cuneiform 

Katapa/’Auka, KarnraSoKia, of doubtful etymology. 

STAuwam, Sans. rl» Zend “thou,” nom. case, 

and the imperatives ^^nPliMwct for pdtu, barai/tuwa forHt^Marafu, 

damU'hnwa, daddfhuwa, &c. 

I suppose the character to have possessed something of the power 
of the bard such as belongs to the ^ of the Dovanagari alphabet; 
but it is necessary to observe that tho two letters will not admit 
of etymological comparison. Tho yyy^ is strictly the representation 

^ Examples of this loose orthography will be given presently. 
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of the Devanagari W; and as it only occurs in combination with the 
u, we are justified, perhaps, in attributing its aspirative development 
to the peculiar influence of that vowel. There is, at the same time, 
some difficulty in defining the exact phonetic power of the owing 
to the anomalous employment of the true aspirated surd dental KT- 
The latter character was certainly pronounced, on the one hand, like 
the Greek 0, for it is not only represented by a sibilant in the cognate 
or derivative languages, but it actually answers in a few cases to the 
Devanagari ^; while, as it replaces, on the other band, the W and 
it may also bo conjectured to have exercised the power of the hard 
aspirated dental, performing, in fact, the double functions of the Zend 
(^. But were this twofold power admitted, were the Cuneiform 

to be recognized as the eriuivalent at once of the Devanagari and 
the Greek 6 , wo shoidd be altogether at a loss to account for the 
employment, or to discriminate the value of The two powers 

were undoubtedly connected, for in the pronoun of the second person 
singular, where the Sanskrit alone employs the wo find the ortho¬ 
graphy of yyy’“ >yyy, Vhuwam, in the nominative, and 

y^y *’y>^ accusative; but still there is 

no reason to suppose that they were use^^ indifferently. The charac¬ 
ters, indeed, are obviously, I think, distinguished in power as in 
form; and although, therefore, the y^y replaces very frequently the 
hard dental of the Sanskrit, I suppose it, nevertheless, to have pos¬ 
sessed in the inscriptions exclusively the value of and I assign 

to the Tff the cognate, but still independent, power of 


y^y ih. Before I examine in any detail the orthographical rela¬ 
tions of this power, I produce the following examples to support its 
identity with the sibilant of the Greek alphabet. • 

A^Afira, Greek ’Acro'upicc or 'Krovpla, Ilch. "lltyN .Chaldee'TinK, Arab^^\. 
PariCAwa, Greek TiapBvaia, HapSvvivrj, Ila/oSuatoi, and IldpSot. 
MiJ^Ara, Greek Mir pa or MlBpa, Sans, fi?^, Zend 
TAataghusb, Greek ^arra’^dat. 

In these names it certainly occupies a middle place between the 

Q 2 
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sibilant and dental, illustrating the passage of one power into the 
other, which was remarked by Dion Cassius in regard to the Syriac 
pronunciation of the Hebrew Etymologically, also, I will now 

show that it answers occasionally to the Sanskrit as well as to the 
dental W or and that this anomalous employment can only be 
explained by its intermediate position between the two adverse articu¬ 
lations. In the following terms it is the substitute for the sibilant. 

Vitim. It is doubtful, I think, if we may compare this word 

with or probably, however, with the latter; for 

in Zend will alone conveniently represent it. In my preceding 
remarks I have supposed it to bo equivalent to a family.” 

ThahOy "to speak,” which is identical with the Sanskrit 
and Zend fas/ and its numerous derivatives, such as thd- 

tiya, aAlmha, athaham, aihahyaj thakynmahya, &c. Perhaps also in 
those obscure terms, ailiayina and athagandm, the KT replaces a 
Dovanagari The sibilant power, moreover, is sufficiently marked 
in the superlative Matfmhta, which connects the Sanskrit 
Mahi^da with the Zend Muzista; which, as a proper 

name, was written by the Greeks TAavlarios ; and which probably gave 
rise to the title of Mdjistdn, the Mfyiardvts of the Septuagint and of 
profane history®. Unquestionably, however, the proper and legiti¬ 
mate functions of the are to express the surd dental of the 
Sanskrit, as may be seen by the following examples. 

Yath&, Sans. ITO, Zend “as.” 

Ayvathk’, Zend AU<aA}»MA5 or am(3A»»as, “thus*” 

Am’ut^ Sans. “from thence.” 

ITAakatii, Sans, ir^, with adverbial suffix; Latin tune. 

* Lib. LXVIII., c. 20. 

‘ £ consider these words as difficult of explanation as any that occur in the 
inscriptions, and will defer, therefore, for the present, attempting to give thoir 
etymology. 

* The corruption of Mathishtam into further argument in 

favour of the connexion of Vitha with the Zend Vaej6 and Fehlevi Vijf for 
the Persian title of Majistdn, Greek Mrytcrrdrer, aee Mets'udi in Extraits dea 
Man., tom. YIII., p. 163, and the various authorities, sacred and profane, collected 
by Brisson, Do Reg. Pers. p. 173.« 
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7%aw£m, Sans. Pit, Zend 2 d pcrs. pron.acc. sing. 

Gi^A^m, Sans. jftfW, “chaunt," “singing," acc. sing. fem. 

K'hsh^ya/^/iiya, from 'fll, “to rule”; compare Zend 
TAastaniya, " standing,” Sans, fir^, Zend yAi^juuj»*. 

SiktAa uwatish, a name of which the first element is filRR. 

In many of these terms the has been developed from a 
primitive aspiration, or it has subsided to that power in later languages; 
the connexion of MaJtisJda and Mathishta has been already noticed. 
The adverbial suffix also, which has boon strengthened into ta, tJta, da^ 
and (f/ia, was originally Aa’y K'lishdyathiya became ASVia/tya-, in Pehlevi*, 
and SJiah in Persian, and ihastaniya appears to occupy a middle 
place between the Sanskrit tishtariy and the Zend Mstan\ 

The etymology of other words, such as Gdthwd, Gdtkum, (probably 
from “ firm,” “ strong”), the names of the months Thurawahara, 

Thdigarchish, &c., is too obscure to afford any useful evidence; and I 
will only remark, therefore, that if the above identifications bo 
admitted, if the Cuneiform can etymologically replace both the 
sibilant and the dental of the Sanskrit alphabet, so remarkable a 
deviation from the rules of Arian orthography can bo oxidained only 
by the attribution to it of the j>ower of the soft th, unknown to the 
Indian organs of speech, but which was preserved in the Greek and in 
many of the dialects of the Germanic family. In the Zend and 
Pehlevi there was some confusion both in the employment and con¬ 
figuration of the surd dentals. Burnouf considers the <3 of the Zend 
alphabet to have pos.scssed the double power of the ^ and 6 , but the 
form of this letter was apparently derived from the Semitic Teth (<3 
from EJ), which through the Syrian ^ gave rise to the Arabic 
; while the unaspiratud surd dental was modified from the Thau^ 


1 See BurnooTs Yaqna, p. 12. 

* The word which De Sacy reads as Vahia, in the inscription of T&h-i-Bost&n^ 
is, I believe, in reality SAnAya, “a king.” This identification, however, cannot 
be considered to be proved. 

a Burnouf (Ya^na, Not. et Eclair, p. 54) gives many cognate forms, such as 
h\sta^ hislrMi, histois^ &c .; but I am not sure if tho present participle bisian is 
found in the Zend Avesta. The Cuneiform thasianiya, also, is far ^from Iwing 
dctcrminately identified. 
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which, with a particular pointing, was employed in Arabic to express 
the soft tU (Phmnician , Parthian /?, Sassanian JP or T-', 
Zend and Pehlevi ^). The Pehlevi alphabet did not acknowledge 
the power of the Cuneiform It expressed the hard surd dental 

exclusively by and whore the Zend, by its euphonic laws aspirated 

the power in combination with a liquid, the Pehlevi carried the prin¬ 
ciple still further, and replaced the dental by a simple aspiration; as 
in 'pulir for puthra, ^-*0(0, ddhr for chithra, ja, ^ihr for spithra, 
&c.* The modern Persian, also, was subject to the same imperfect 
organization, and substituted a sibilant or an aspirate for the th in 
combination with a liquid, as it approached an Arian or Pehlevi type; 

the sibilant power in IHsar, “ a son,” ^ sih, “ three,” Ac., 
answering to the Sanskrit dental softened in Zend to a th; while in 
mikr, “ the sun,” skahar, " a city,” chihr, “ the face,” 
spihr, “the spheres,” &c., the dental has altogether lapsed, and 
merely loft in its place the euphonic aspiration which was developed 
by its union with a liquid. 


^yy t. I havo now to examine the property and application of a 
fourth modiiScation of the surd dental, for which we may hardly 6nd a 
suitable equivalent in any other system of palmography. The pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of the Cuneiform ^yy is its dependence on tho 
vowel i for articulation, a restriction of employment which equally 
applies to the j, y^> ^ v. In the following examples, 

I shall bring forward ami)le proofs of its dental value; but for 
its identification as a surd, rather than a sonant, of that class, I 
must rely, in a great measure, upon being able to show that, in 
ceHain words, it is used indifferently with the common 

we were guided by Greek orthography, or by Sanskrit and Persian 
analogies, we should certainly represent the letter by a and we 

* I have tho impressions of a series of Sassanian gems, containing the snored 
legend “Apasidn ul YazdAn,' which prove beyond question the gradual change of 

1? into ^, 

^ See Essay on the Pehlevi, p. 345, 1 do not remember to have seen sjrithra 

m Zend, but that it must have existed 1 infer from the Greek 2m6fiaddTtjs. 
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might conjecture it even to possess something of a cerebral articu¬ 
lation^ but, on the other liand, indications of this nature are not, I 
think, to be weighed against the direct evidence afforded by the 
inscriptions of its interchangeability with the particularly when 

we remember that the adrorbial suffixes in Sanskrit, whether written 
with a sui'd or sonant dental, were e<j[ually developments of a primitive 
aspiration, and when we know the substitution of the d for t to have 
been in modern Persian an undoubted orthographical degradation. I 
now give a list of all the Cuneiform words in which the character 
occurs. 

flar^'iya, Greek or MapJof, or MapS/oy; compare Sans, mnn or 

Artawar^iya, a name, in wliich wart'iya is probably connected with 
“ selected.” 

Atriyafiya or Atriyatiya, the name of a month; compare Sans, • 

Na^'itabira, a Babylonian name. Perhaps Nat*i is the same prefix which 
occurs in Nj^p/yA/tro-oop, NepyaA, &c. 

jT‘ ipim, i'ipiya, acc. and gen. case of a noun identical witli a tablet 

or writing." 

Yai'iya, “ if,” Sans. Zend yfzi. 

Pat'iya, “protect,” piubably 2 d pers. imp. answering to for xnftl. 
Jhot'iya, “strike,’ 2 d pers. imperat.; compare for from 15 ^. 

Atifrashtaf’iya. 1 conjecture the termination to be the Vedic Hlfwi iu the 
ablative case. 

jT'itam, a* ina, d«'inam. The root is probably “ to possess,” conjugated 
in the 9th class. 

T'ida, “a fort,” perhaps from the same root. The'Persian correspondent 
is jj. 

Ha/ish, acc. neut. sing., signification doubtful, but apparently allied to 
Tiya^ish \ The termination in a^’ish in all these words is the acc. 
Niyai'ish neuter of the subjoined pronoun of tbo 3d person. 1 am 

Visnaha^'ish not aware, however, of any correspondent for this term in 
Parikarahai'ish, Sanskrit, Zend, or Persian. 

7 "i<'iya (?), a doubtful word, but apparently 2 d pers. sing, imperat of fv. 

Yai'ipa^iya (?). The orthograi>hy is doubtful, and I cannot venture at 
present to give the ctjunology. 
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Awnhyorjl^iya, “e& rationer^^ya is firom the root XPI, “toaccomplish,” 
hence Latin ratio, German rath, Pehlevi au!^, Persian and 
See Essay on the Pehlevi, p. 313. 

Prii'iya or Pritiya, 2d pers. sing, imper. of ijl. 

In this list it will bo seen that there are two words, Atri- 
yutiya and yritiya^ in which the dental is expressed indifferently 
by and jy^yj and the confusion may bo admitted as evidence 
that the phonetic powers of the characters were, to a certain degree, 
identical, or, at any rate, that they assimilated so nearly as to load the 
artist into error with regard to the discrimination of their employment. 
One of these terms also, pril'iya, is unquestionably the second person 
imperative sing., for it is modified to pritd in the plural, as under 
precisely the same circumstances jha^iya is modified to jhatd; and 
we perceive, therefore, in the inflexion Hya, which occurs in these 
words as well as in pdtiya, the characteristic of the imperative, 

which in the Vedas is represented by fv but which in the classical 

Sanskrit has usually been corrupted to f? hi^‘ now this inflexion, I 
believe, in several other cases, such as nirasnltya^ hhsJiancLsdtiya, 
bawdtiya'^, &c., is written with the j which appears to furnish 
further evidence of the indill'erent orthogiaphy of pritiya and 
pritiya. 

It is not necessary, I imagine, in every instance to analyze the 

employment of the ^yy* Wherever the Cuneiform orthography can 

be compared with that of the Sanskrit or Persian, the character is 
found to represent a dental, with the exception of the word T'ipkh for 
where the Devanagari substitutes a liquid; but the a power 
unknown to the Cuneiform alphabet, was itself connected very closely 
with the dentals, through the class of cerebrals. In the rock inscrip¬ 
tions of Amca the Pali repeatedly confounds the dentals and cerebrals”. 

* See Rig Vedftj Spec. Adnot., P. VIII., and Bopp’s Grammar, pp. 151 
and 331. 

* I am not sure, however, that in these terms atiya may not ho the third person 
of kn optative, the Vedic lei. See Professor Roscu^s note to the Vedie vakshalx. 
Rig Vedoo Spec. Adnot., P. IV. 

® See Journal of Asiatic Society of Btmgal, Vol. VI., p. 471, and Vol. VII., 
P- 277. See also for the rule in Pali, Essai sur lo Pali, p. 87; and for the same 
ip Prakrit Instit. Prac., s. 38, p. 204. 
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The same confusion prev^ails in the numismatic Bactrian', and includes 
the liquids; wlule the Rig Veda also uniformly employs the I for the 
d, if it bo preceded or followed by a vowel *. In those Indian dialects, 
moreover, which employ tlie Persian character for their transcription, 
the cerebrals are almost invariably represonted by the liquids, and we 
have only to compare dSuftar, and oha.(Uy Badakhsh, and 

Balahhsh^, Sec., to be assured that the pormutability of the 
powers is of great antiquity. 

The only question that can possibly arise from the assimilation of 
t'ipim with the Sanskrit Upim is, whether the Cuneiform may 
not bo supposed to have possessed a cerebral rather than a dental arti¬ 
culation, and whether that articulation may not have boon pre¬ 
served, to a certain degree, in the Zend alphabet, where the is dis¬ 
tinguished from the common both as a final and in combination 
with the A, c/t, and h*. The following reasons, however, appear to me 
to be conclusive against this hypothesis. Firstly, If the language of 
the inscriptions had acknowledged a class of cerebrals, it could hardly 
have failed to possess surd and sonant forms and their aspirates; 
whereas is the only single character which will in any way 
answer to that peculiar Indian articulation. Secondly, With the 
exception of tipish, the ^yy uniformly answers to a dental in Greek 
and Sanskrit. Thirdly, The names of Bariiya, Na^itabira, and 
Atriydtiya, are written in the Median with the same character which, 
under other circumstances, .answers to the Persian ^y^y; and. Fourthly, 
Although the v.ariant dental of the Zend alphabet may pos. 

sibly bo a relic of the Cuneiform ^yy, there is nothing whatever 
to show that it j)ossessed a cerebral value, or cvoji to indicate that the 
latter phonetic power was known to the Persian branch of the Arian 
family. Notwithstanding, therefore, the undue extension of the class 
of dentals, and the difficulty of finding representatives in that class, as 
they exist in other languages, for the characters ^yy and I must 

> Soe Cunningham on the Names of ApoIIodotus, Diomcdcs, and Undopherres, 
Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX., p. 8811. 

“ Per totam enim Rigvedam mutam lingualem d, si vocalis earn prsecedit, et 
vcl in eodem, vel in proximo verbo vocalis cam sequitur, semiier in I mutatam 
esse vidomus.” Rig Ved. Spec. Aduot., p. 3. 

® Yukiit, in the Afuriisid-ul-ftiid*a, gives the double orthography; hence our 
Balass ruby for the ruby of Badakhshan. See Marsden’s Marco Polo, p. 132. 

* Sec Ya^na—sur I’Aph. Zend, p. 76. 
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still decline to admit a special and distinct classification of Cuneiform 
cerebrals; and 1 must suppose the to express a peculiar articula¬ 
tion, which may be represented in the most convenient manner by 
and which only differed from the common t by requiring to be pro¬ 
nounced in union with the i; whereas the regular dental combined 
without repugnance indifferently with all the vowels. 


^ tf. There is no difficulty whatever in showing the Devanagari 
equivalent of this sign, but the exact expression of the Cuneiform 
phonetic power requires a very nice analysis. We shall find the ^ 

uniformly ropla(!od in Sanskrit by the ^ tr, an articulation which 
became in Zend, by the application of the law of euphonic aspiration, 
7 thr, and which, as I have already observed, in modern Persian 

either dcgrade(^l the dental to a sibilant, or aspirate, or expunged it 
altogether. 

In the language of the inscriptions we have observed the operation 
of the same law of aspiration in the orthography of Mithra, K'ksha^ 
thita, &c.; while the apparent irregularity of the fonns of Jidk'JUansk 
.and ’ Uwak'hshatara has been overcome by the introduction of a short 
« between the dental and the liquid. How, then, are we to account 
for a single character also representing the Sanskrit The employ¬ 
ment of compound signs was unknown to the early alphabetical 
system of the inscriptions, and if the tr had required to be exjmessed 
in its full integrity, it wouhl, we have every reason to believe, have 
been represented by y^y ^y. Can wo, then, suppose that, as in the 
Pali, the liquid was altogether dropped*? There are, certainly, 
examples of this in the inscriptions in the substitution of p for p/*, 
w for vr; but in the daso of the dental compound we find the liquid 
re-appear in every language that lias prevailed in Persia from the 
time of the Achmmouiana downwards; we find the r etymologicsUly 
required in the oblique cases of themes in whore the Cuneiform 
employs the and wo further observe in the orthography of the 
Greek 2aTp«7n;s, which was unquestionably taken from the vernacular 
dialect of Persia in a very early age, tliat the dental and liquid are 
preserved in the full development of the Sanskrit. There seems, 
therefore, no resource but to believe the power of the liquid to have 

existed in the articulation which replaced the Sanskrit ; but to have 


* See Essai sur le Pali, p. 91. 
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been, at the same time, so imperfectly pronounced, that it was inope¬ 
rative in regard to aspiration, and that it was oven independent of 
expression by a distinct character. In this view I have represented 
tbo ^ in the Roman characters by tr^ but I would suppose the dental 
to be pronounced with a peculiar lisp, in which the power of the liquid 
was hardly discernablo. The following list comprises all the words in 
wliich the character occurs. 


Artak'hsha/f^d, Artoxerxes; compare the Saasanian 02t)U5ll7 2il, 
Artahshatri. 

K'hshn^ram. Rosen translates kshatram by “ robur."—Rig Vedas Spec. Adnot. 
p. XI. Compare Zend “a king.” I believe and "BITf 

to be cognate terms. Kshatra in Pali was written ch'hota. See Joum. 
Asiat. Soc. Bcng., VoL VII,, p. 564. 


K’hshnirapa, Greek ’SaTpairrjs. Khshatrapa of Surashtra. See Journ- 
Asiat. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII.. p. 346. i 

AtHna, a name perhajis allied to the Sanscrit 

A^riyatiya, the name of a month; compare Sanskrit ^fsprlTiK. 

Tritiyam, “the third," Sans. fVtfq, Zend Greek rplrov. 

Pufra, “ a son," Sans. Zend ^7(3^0), Pehlcvi puhr, Pers.^^*ijJ or j^. 
Ham iiriya, “confederate or rebellious," probably fi‘om ^ and iinr or flfCY. 
Pi^ra, “ father,” probably instrumental case for compare Zend occ. 

9j7m^ja5q). 

Cliitratak’hma, a name signifying perhaps “the strong leopard,” chitra= 
li, and takhma—Aj^cS^jo^'. 


Niya/rarayam, a very diflicult conij)ound verb, of which the first element 

t 

may he allied to ftmn, “checking.” 


In these examples ham'Urii/n is tho only word in which the etymo¬ 
logical necessity for a li<inid in combination with a dental is not a 
matter of demonstration, (and even then it is doubtful if the derivation 
be not from mitra, “ a friend,” rather than frrun mitJia, “ to unite:”) 
but we may at the same time suppose that ]>y an imperfection in the 
Persian organs of speech, an imi)erfectiou arising from foreign inter¬ 
course, it was but faintly articulated. Whether so remarkable a defect 

‘ The epithet tak'hrm, “ strong,” occurs in many Greek names. Compare 
‘Yoraixpijf, Tp(Tatxp>?s» Tpiravralxpijs, &c. 
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is to be traced to a Scjthic or Semitic indqenco must be examined 
hereafter, I will only observe at present, that tlie language of the 
sO'Called Median inscriptions rejected the compound articulation of 
altogether and substituted for it a simple sibilant; the names of 
AtHna, AtHyatiya, Chitratal^hma. and ArtaMli&liatfa, being read 
AsdnUj Amydtiyat Chmaddk'hma and Artak'hsa$sa; while on the 
same principle the more expanded pronunciation of the Persian 
Sdk’htarish was even corrupted to Bagkm. We perceive also, per¬ 
haps, something of a kindred defect, or at any rate of a kindred 
repugnance to the compound articulation, in the alterations which 
A Hak'hsJiaira and Khshatrnpa underwent in Hebrew, the one being 
written ArUihskasta, and the other ahmhr 

darpan. 


yy d. The following names establish the power of the sonant 
dental of the Cuneiform alphabet with sufficient preciseness. 

Dar(a)yawush, Greek Aapiavrf^, or Aape/a?of, or AapeTof, Ileb. ItTPTTL 
Mario. Hebrew '172, Greek &c. 

Giuiaro, Sons. GancUiara, Greek VavSapioi. 

Sugluia, Greek or 2ouy^/a, Axm of the Arabs. 

Nahukhurirachara, Na/SouKoSpocrcro/o or N o^otr^o^ovdrro/o. 

A’uratnozcia, Zend Greek 'ilpo/JidcrBrj^, Pers. 

Viriarna, Greek *XBdpvrj^. 

In other exarajdes, however, such as Frdda, answering to the 
Greek ^/jodr^r, Vidafrana the original of ’Iwa^epvTTf, Vidafva for 
'IvTarjiptjSt and Sparda, probably for STrdpTa, we perceive the same con¬ 
fusion between the d and < as has been noticed in the examination of 
the dilferent forms and correspondents of the surd dental of the 

inscriptions. Etymologically the Cuneiform yy, like the Zend 

answers to the Devanagari t{ as often as to tlte unaspirated but it 
likewise occupies a conspicuous spaco in the lauguageof the inscriptions 

as the equivalent of the Sanskrit and sometimes it replaces the V* 

The following words will exhibit its relations under these several con¬ 
ditions of employment. 
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Corresponding with the Devanagari 

2)ahy4ush, Zend ; comp. Sans. and Pehlevi 

and Pers. , CL^t), &c., &c. 

Alia, adada, data, dadathiiwn, &c. I refer all these terms to the root IS[T« 
“to give,”rather than to “to place," and 1 believe the Zend 
to have had the same signification; compare Latin “ do,” Pers. 
and the multitude of Persian names which end in dart]^. 

Darugha, Pers. from the Sans. 

Patipadam, “recovered,” apparently from nfff, “back,’ and to go.” 

In substitution for the V. 

Derivatives from the root Darsh^ answering to tlie Sanskrit 

and Zend dardi, such as Ddd/zrs/iis/i, aAarshij/a, oAarsJi^ 

amish, &c, 

Deriv'atives from Ddr (Sans. Zend ^ 7^4 dere, Pers. ddr)y 
such as aAdr{a)ya, addriya, ddr{i()yaihiya, Ddr(a)yc 7 ./io/.s 4 , &c. 

Badaka, “a servant ” or “subject,” from Sans, or Perisian xOm. 
Upadarma, a name compounded of and . 

Danuthuwa, 3d pers. imper. of a verb connected with the Vcdic 77 . 

Replacing the Devanagari 1 ?. 

Adam, “ I,” Sans. Zend 
Hadd, “ with,” Sans. 7 ?. 

Darayo, “the sea,” Zend ^<^>>a}7a^ from Sans. Ift., Persian \jjO. 

Idd, “here,” Sanskrit JZond 

Awada, “ there,” Zend a50^»a), di being for the adverbial suffix 
Uastnyo, “reduced,” apparently allied to compare Zend 

Persian c:^^dy»4>. 

Guda, “ to conceal," Sans. 

and perhaps, also, in the doubtful words nishida, azdd, 8cc 
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Modified from the Surd dental of the Sanskrit. 

fZdapatata, 3d pcrs. mid. imporf. of verb formed of and tn». 

Wardanam city.” I know not whether the derivation be from 
“to be/’or'^, “to surround;” probably the latter, as gard and ward 
were used indifferently in Persian, and gard was always connected 
with the idea of surrounding'. 

Ayadana ^ I hesitate at present to give the etymology of these words S but 
Ardastana ) believe the d will be found to replace a Sanscrit if and 
Thrada, probably from 

If addna also signify ‘'know,” as I am inclined to believe, (being 
the original of the Persian dan,) the dental in this case must 

be developed from the palatal, for the cognate root in Sanskrit will be 

9T jiia; while it is observed to perform a function of a somewhat 
similar nature in replacing the Seniitic Tmdc iii the name of Kgypt, 
M'ndrdtja being apparently a corrupt orthograpljy for the Hebrew 
Mitsraim, and Greek Mforpni/* \ 

I liave alrea<ly remarked that the law of aspiration which affects 
tho surds in combination with other consonants, particularly li(]uids, 
;ip])carsj to be inapplicable to tin; sonants, and it need not therefore 
.surprise us to fin<l the iinaspirated d coalescing with tho r in Nahxi- 
khudrachara, hPudraija, and perhaps Dadrashisk, as we have soon tho 
uuaspirated g to unite with the same liquid in agraJhdya, Tigrd, &c., 
and as wc .shall presently observe a similar labial compound in tho 
orthography of brdtd and Gvhr'ima, The sonant d, at the same time, 
posse.sse(l an a8j)i rated form which required to be employed in com- 

• Compnre the names of Sukriwatd and Abiward with L&sgard, Dastagard, 

&c. 1 suspect, indeed, an etymological connexion between the Cuneiform 

Asgarta and wardanam, and it is very remarkable that both of these Arlan terms, 
referring, as I suppose, to a walled city, should have been adopted by the Semitic 

nations. Compare Pheenieian karth (Greek Keftra or Kapra,) and Arab. jJLj. 
Bard is given in tho lexicons as “ a city,” in the dialect of Kerman. 

* The identifications wliich I have in view for these terms are WnTifiT 

“ an altar,” and “ a treasury,” (perhaps the Greek name of ’Aprw- 

iTTOipri’,) but I consider both of them to bo very doubtful. 

® Stephen do Urbibus says, that the Phoenician name for Egypt was Mvapa. 
May not this be a corrupt reading for Mudpa ? See Steph. in voce iEgyptus. 
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bination with the vowel u, in exact accordance with the aspirated 
dental of tho snrd class W j and wo may, perhaps, even trace tho 

employment of these two forais ^ and in the orthography of 
the same particle, according to the influence of the vowels, upon a 
similar principle, although not in such a satisfactory manner, as we 
have perceived the gutturals to interchange in MnrghimJi, MArgawa, 
darngha, daruga. The permutation to which I alludo appears to 
take place in the ortliography of the compound term answering to the 
Persian nnd formed of a root ^ vach, “to speak,” and the 

prefixed particle of “evil,” In tho aorist and participle of 

this verb we have tho regular orthography of adhur’ujiga and 
dkur'idchlani; whilst tho verbal noun, (which being reprosented in the 
Median by a modification of the same word that answers to adhii- 
r’njiya and dhurtiF/Uam in other passages, we muy refer with some 
confidence to the same (dymology,) appears under the form of daru~ 
jhana\ If tho etymological identity of these terms be established, we 

must regard the substitution of the ft for the u in the particle 
which led to tho change of tho dent;il, as :i corruption ; and relying on 
the indication thus afFor<led, we may further, perha])S, detect and 
authenticate a similar instance of degradation and change in tho adverse 
orthography of dhnshiyara and d<uth{(t)harini--, where? the satno par¬ 
ticle, under another form, would seem to be employed as a prefix of 
depreciation. 

It remains to bo considered if tho Cuneiform dental, whore it 
replaces tho Sanskrit aspiration, may be an earlier or later fonn than 
the sibilant of tho Zend; if, in fact, the series be A, d, z, or h, z, d. 
That the sibilants have a very close connection with tho aspirate is 
unq^uestionablo, and that the^ in many cases is derived from the 

Devanagari without any trace of an intormcidiato form, may also 

with safety be conceded; but on tho other hand, we find tho asx)irate 
and dentals to be positively interchangeable within tho insulated 

range of Sanskrit orthography, as in tho substitution of for ■fy, 
in the characteristic of the second person sing, of tho imperative and 

> See Col. 4, Lines G2 and G7. 

* Dash[a)barim occurs in Col. 1. Lines 86, 87, and appears to be the acc. case 
of a noun, signifying “ ilifficulty,” being in fact identical with the Versian 
. In Persian, however, the particle uniformly retains the u in compo¬ 
sition, and we thus read, dushman “ an enemy,” dmhn&m “ abuse,” dushw&r 
“ difficult,” durugh “ a lie,” &c., &c. Dush of course is the Greek Svs. 
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in the adverbial suffix which appears under the double form of ha, 
and dim; and notwithstanding;, therefore^ that the dental is preserved 
in modern Persian, I can perceive nothing illogical in comparing the 
orthographies of adam, daraya, and dasta immediately with the San¬ 
skrit eJmm, Imri, and Itmta, (the connecting link being the v d/i or <A), 
and in supposing the azSm, mraya^ and zasta of the Zend, to be 
derived from the Persian, rather than from the Devanagari forms*. 
It is of course, at the same time sufficiently possible, that the Zend 
and Cuneiform orthographies may have been adopted independently of 
each other. The only inference that I am prepared decisively to 
reject, is the necessity of the Cuneiform having passed through the 
sibilant stage (^ = 2 ) in its transition from the Sanscrit ■^, an infer¬ 
ence which, if admitted, would prove the language of the inscriptions 
to be posterior to that of the Zend A vesta. 


. <£1 dh. The peculiar characteristic of this sign is its affinity for 
the vowel wj an affinity, probably resulting from the inherent aspi¬ 
ration of that sound. As, however, we luive observed, the orthography 
of tumd to invade the universality of the law of aspiration in its appli¬ 
cability to the union of the surd dental with the vowel in question, so 
also do we find a similar anomaly in the orthography of dushtd, where 
the sonant of the same class combines with the aspirativo vowel with¬ 
out undergoing modification. Possibly in both of these cases the 
aspirative inliueuce follows instead of preceding the vowel, for tumd is 


strengthened into tuMim 


as dusMd is the representative of 


L •• dust*. At any rate they are exceptions rather than examples, 
and in regard to duslUa, it must bo further remembered, that the 
yy being, as a sonant, exempted from the euphonic law of aspiration 
in combination with a liquid, may, perhaps, without any great ortho¬ 
graphical violence unite with the u. In all other instances where 


> The dental, of course, whether it be dA, ih, or d, must become a palatal dj or 
j before it can subside into the rough sibilant. We have, 1 think, a good example 
of the order of these changes in the successive forms of maJmlUaj mathisbtaf 
rndjisidtiy and mazista. 

* Dushtdy in the inscriptions, would appear to be the nominatiTe of a noun in 
bat I know of no Sanskrit root that will answer to dusk. Perhaps, however, 

there may have been some such root, from which we have |j^t3 back.*’ ‘ 
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the De^anagari sonaat dental falls upon the vonrel u, whether tho 
etymology require the employment of the or V in Sanskrit, the 
unvarying correspondent in the inscriptions is tho character 
The following list of examples is sufficiently copious ; 

HuZAush, Sons, ** India.” 

Mar<ZAuniya, Greek Mapddi'tos'. The etymology is doubtful. 

D/iuvitiyam, * second," Sans. Zend, b standing for dw. 

7>Aawartam; ri/mwuriya; tZAuwarthiya; from the root ^dwri,“ to cover” 
or “build.” Dhuwarthiya is “ a door," Sans. 'jfHj Greek dvprj, Vera-jii 
or . Dhu wM-tam is the neuter participle “ built ” or “ executed,” 
and Dhuwariya may be “apalace.” 

AdAur’ujiya; f/AurukTitam. Dhur is the Sanskrit Greek Zend 

D/mriya, probably the Sanskrit g*. “carrying a burthen,” and by 
extension, “a ruler.” 

DAur’usa, ** entire, right,” Pers. durust. I know not the etymology. 

DAuwishtam, “ &rthestSans. Superlative of 

Z)Anshiyara, a compound probably of j^ordush, “evil,” andifTt;, Pers. 

,0, “a friend.” 

^ •• 

OatZAuiawa, the name of a district in Arachosia, of which the represen¬ 
tative is unknown. 

The only other word in which the character occurs is the name of 
Tehp<a(rla or KaSmxrm, represented in the inscriptions under the form 
of Ghtidhrttsh^; and here we perceive that tho vowel does not imme¬ 
diately coalesce with the dental, but that although the liquid be inter¬ 
posed, its influence remains tho same. The examples, at the same 
time, of DhuviUi/am, dhuwartam, and dhutoia/itam, •show that the 
Cuneiform dental disaflects combination, for in all those cases, tho 

1 Ohudhr'ush is stated to be a Median city, the capital, 1 suspect, of the 
Cadusi4 who were named by the Arabs, odd are known, at present, in 

their andent seats as CTaru*. I hope ultimately to show sufficient grounds for 
supposing Gedrosia to have been colonised by Scythic Cadusii, and to have 
received its name from them. 
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vowel M, which loada to the aspiration of the initial, is introduced for 
euphony, and the same remark also will apply to the orthographies of 

fhuwam and thuwdm, employed for ?! and r^* 

I have already observed the probable connexion of darujhana and 
adhhur'ujiya, dhiishii/dra and dash(a)bdHm; but we are unfortunately 
without auy positive example in which we can show the permutation 
of the ^ and If we had at the same time the plural form of 

IlUlhush, it would, I have little doubt, present the orthography of 
Ilidawa. 

It remains that I should notice the universal lapse of the Deva- 
nagari nasals before the dentals in the language of the inscriptions, a 
peculiarity of structure, arising from a repugnance to compound arti¬ 
culation, which it partakes in common with the Bactrian Pali, and 
which it ai)pljes to the gutturals and labials, (and probably also to the 
sibilants,) as well as to the dentals. Of these various abbreviations 
I give the following examples:—Gutturals, Zaralca for Zapayyat, or 

ZaranJ; daragam for darmig (Zend, daregho'); 

llagaTnatd for Sangatali^, &c. Dentals, atara for antar; 

Citmi for tintam; akhvJLd for akkuntd; hadaka for bandlMka; Hid- 
husli for Hindhm; Gaddra for ^TTWC Gdndhdra, Labials, 

Kahujiya for Kapfivarfs: Akkumd for aklmnma. Sibilants, vUha for 

vamaJi; liashitiyd from wfiST Sansita{X)'^ &c. 

The conligUKitiou of the sonant dentals in the alphabets which 
prevailed in Persia between the extinction of the Cuneiform and the 
introduction of the Arabic writing is sufficiently obscure. It is pro¬ 
bably with the Palmyrene 3 {d) that wc are to compare the Par¬ 
thian ^ {dh), the Arianian 3* {dk), and the Sassanian 3 (*^)» 
but the Arianian and Parthian^ adhered to the primitive Hebrew typo 

* The derivation of daragam^ “ long,” is of course from the Sans. or 

which has produced in Persian daraXf “long,” dir, darang, 

“late, &c.” 

* The Sanskrit sangata, should of couroe, according to its etymology, be aanga- 
maia. 

. * Vija is, 1 think, after ay, preferable to vansa, as a correspondent to vitha, 
and the etymology moreover of hashitiga, is exceedingly doubtful. The lapse of 
the nasal therefore before a sibilant requires verification. 

* I may observe, that whenever 1 quote the Parthian alphabet, I follow the 
welUexecuted bilingual inscriptions of the fire temple of Shahrizor, copied by 
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in representing the unaspirated d in both alphabets by * 1 ; while the 
Zend appears to have followed a Saboan model in substituting for 
jy. The origin of the aspirated character of the Zend is to be 
sought, perhaps, in the alphabets of India; for the articulation was 
unknown to the Semitic languages, and the cursive Pehlevi accord¬ 
ingly employed a single character 3 , (which appears to be the Arabic 
•s, or the Syriac ? with the pointing reversed) to express the double 
power of the sonant dental. 


The labials present the next subject for consideration. In the 
Cuneiform alphabet they are represented as follows;— 

E Pi T« f-- »• 

There is the same imperfect organisation of the labials that we. 
have already observed in the palatals, with this diflerence, however, that 
in the one class the surd is deficient in the aspirated form, and in the 
other the sonant. 

^ p. The power of this character is sufficiently established by 
the following examples, selected at hazard from the inscriptions. 

Vishtaspa, 'XcrTOKrnrjq, “ Hystaspes.” The Zend and Persian forms have 
been already given. 

Chish^ish, TeCffitrig, 

Kata/^at’huka, KaTraa^oic/a. 

JParsa, Gr. nepo'is', Heb. D"1D, Pehlcv. Per. . 

Parthwa, Hapdvala, “Parthia.” 

PM, Sans. Gr. Ttarrfp, Latin pater, Pers,^ Ja. 

Putra, Sans, Zend puthra; comp. Gr. I'EOnO0POC for Gfo puthra. 
Patiya, Sana. Hf^, Zend paiti, Pali pali, perhaps Greek irpor). 

XJp&, Sans. Zend upa, Greek utto. 

Para, Sans, ■qn, Greek napd. 

Pariya, Sans. Yjft, Greek nep). 

Pa, Sans. Yn, “ to protect"; compare Persian and the suffix Pdn. 

myself. The Parthian writing contained in Plate I. of De Sacy*s Mom. sur div. 
Ant. de la Perse, is exceedingly faulty and corrupt. 

r 2 
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The only peculiarity attaching to the ^ which re«}aires to be spe< 
cially explained; is the aspirative modification that it undergoes in 
combination with a liquid; followed by the vowel a. We thus find 

the Sanskrit IT pm, to be uniformly expressed in the inscriptions by 

fra; while the particle ^ para, where the coalition of the powers is 
avoided, retains its primitive form; and we perceive a further and 
indubitable proof of this orthographical change in the different forma¬ 
tions from the root paras, which are written with the ^ or 
according as the liquid unites with, or is separated from, the labial. 
In aparasam and parmd, the labial preserves its unaspiratod form, 
but in 'ufinstam and atifrmMdt*iya it is converted to an/*. 

There is a particular exception, apparently, however, in the lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions, to the aspirative power of the liquid if it be 
followed by the i, an exception which is unknown in Zend, but which 
appears to be allied to the influence exercised in that language by the 
vowels 1 and n upon the sibilants. We have no instance of the Cunei¬ 
form groupe fri; the primitive form of pri is preserved in apriydya, 
prvt*iya, prild, &c., and, perhaps also, on the same principle, less 
determinately established, wo have the groupe kri, in parUcriyakya, as 
well as Ichri in chak'hriyd. 

The Cuneiform ^ replaces occasionally the Sanskrit and is 
itself again replaced by the same power in modern Persian. Of the 
former change, we have an example in aspa for asva; of the 
latter in nawishtam for napishtam. 

/. The articulation of the/, although unknown to the Indian 
dialects, was common to most other languages of the Arian family. 
It was precisely that of the Greek the Zend and Pehlevi or the 
t n of the modern Persian, being the softened* aspiration of the surd 
labial, which, expressed by the Devanagari retained in Sanskrit 
the hard and double articulation of p7i. 

We have examples of the Cuneiform y^^ in the following names. 

* Jparaaam is the 1st pers. sing. act. imperf., and para$d, the 2Qd pers. sing, 
of the optative, while 'ufrastam is a compound participle from the same root, and 
irii/ratKtafiya, perhaps a verbal noun in tdti. 
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fYawortish, ^paopTi]^, Bignifying, probably, *‘the veiy celebrated.” 
i^ada, ^pauTij^. fiurnouf titinslates the giver of abundance.” 

Tlie tenn ‘li/ra which occurs in so many Per¬ 
sian names is pmbably from “to 

know," “ be intelligent.’* 


Vida/rana, *lvra^epvrig 
Vida/ra, *lvTd(fiprii, 


Etymologically, perhaps, in all these nanios, the fra of the inscrip¬ 
tions answers to the Sanskrit u, and Zend the particle of “ pro¬ 
gress,” “ abundance,” or “ excess;” and in a variety also of compound 
words the identification is even less subject to doubt, e. g, 

iPraishaya,/rdishayam. The San.skrit “sending,” from H before 

“ to go,” in tlie causal form. The a in the inscriptions is elongated by 
the Sandhi of fra with the temporal augment «)f aLsha. 'Phe Persian 
preserves the fonn in , “ to send.” 

Frajhanam, fra or pi-a and ajhanam, 1st pers. sing. act. imperf. of jhana, 
for 

/Vibara, fra or pra and abara, 3d pers. sing. act. imperf. of bara, for 
“to bear." 

Framana,/rnmat^ram. Framana is the nom. sing, of a fern, noun answer¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit KSTRir, Persian Hindustani . Frama- 

tara is the original of tins Persian^I, “possessing authority." 
/frataram, apparently an adverb, formed from n, with the suffix taram, Zend 

Fraharawam, an adverb, formed of n and and signifying “altogether," 
“ in toto." 


In other cases, the/m of the inscriptions is employed for a radical 
jor, as in 'ufrastmn, ati/rusJUdt’iga, trom the root parat',fratamd for 
the Sanskrit prailutmah, Stc. 

Kufa, a “hill,” from whence) we have the Greek 
Kta^inj, &c., is, 1 believe, the only word occurring in the inscriptions 
in which the appears in any other position than in combination 

> Paras may, perhaps, be allied in ori^n to the Sanskrit Zend. 

03^7^0), but in the inscriptions it evidently signifies “ to destroy,’* or “annihilate ;'* 

At^AuTuo) ha.H tliu same signification in Zend, but the root is there stated by 
Buruouf to be pere^ and not percf. See Y ai;na, p. 6.31. sqq. 
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with the r, and this term is probably of foreign origin; for although it 
was continued in the Pehleyi kup^ and Persian kuJi, the cognate terms 
are chiefly to bo sought in Scythio languages, as in the Hungarian 
hoe, hov; the Finnish ku; Turkish qaya, &c. 

Our means of ascertaining whether tho surd labial would be aspi¬ 
rated in the language of tho inscriptions, in combination with other 
powers than the liquids, are of too limited an extent to be in any way 
oonclusiTO. The adverb of distinction may probably be rendered 
apataram rather than aptaram, (compare, however, Eng. “ after/') and 
the compound terra 'uvuiipsfiiyam or ’uwdipashiyam is of doubtful 
etymology. In Zend, tho groupes of pt and py were admitted by the 
laws of orthography; but, in modem Persian, tho p, in almost every 
case whore it occurs in combination, has been degraded to an f; 
compare afkan; vftddan; ^^^51 afrin; afsMn, 

&c. In a few instances, the Cuneiform alphabet, like the Pali and 
the Zend, replaces the pr by a simple p, as in patiya for Hfil prati, 
(compare Pali paii, and Zend paiti,) and patish allied to the 

Greek rrpoTii (compare Zend paitis, and Persian 

pisdt); but this substitution must be considered as a peculiarity of 
language, rather than the effect of an orthographical law. 

It only remains that I should notice the configuration of the surd 
labials in tho other Pisrsian alphabets. The Arianian p l*9'r- 
thian n approach the Greek form rather than any other Semitic type; 
but the Sassanian writing appears to have borrowed the shape of 
from the Hebrew 3 j and to this source must we undoubtedly refer 
the corresponding characters of the Zend and Pchlevi, which exhibit in 
the first instance tho elongation of the primitive form in order to 
admit of union with the preceding letter, as in tho qAJ <iPi that is 
so frequently met with upon Sassanian gems, and which subsquently 
enlarged the sign into the more developed and complete shape of q>. 
The elongation of the aspirated which is common both to the Zend 

and Pehlcvi, has been evidently added to the primitive form, in order 
to mark the modification of phonetic power. 


y 6. The sonant labial of the inscriptions may be compared in 
all its relations with the Zend .j, which replaces tho Devanagari 
hh, rather than W h; and which may be accordingly conjectured to 
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represent the former more nearly than the latter articulation. As 
M. Burnouf, nevertheless, relying on Persian and Germanic analo¬ 
gies in preference to those of the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, has 
assigned to the Zend sonant labial the power of h, rather than bh 
so, in giving to the Cuneiform characters their Roman equivalents, 
I have omitted to express the aspiration which the not impro¬ 
bably possessed inherently*. 

The following examples are given of tlio emplo 3 rmont of ty in 
the inscriptions. 

iffajyush, Gr. Baj8i/\coi/f Heb. Vll, Pers. Job. 

.fi&k’htarlsh, Gr. BaKrp/a, Pers.^pLA-b. 

Na/>akhudrachara and Na&unita. Na/SovKO^pdo’O'op and Naj8di/i >ii5oj 
of Josephus. 

Ara^dya, Gr. Apa^ia, Arab, . 

Ar/dra, Gr. ’'Ap/Stjha, Pers. 

Guir’uwa, Gr. Vta/Spiia^. 

Kaftujiya, Gr. Kap^vffrfs. 

Saga, Suns. >nT» comparo^^^, “ the son of God,” the Pei'sian name of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

Hadaka, Sans. or , Pers. 8Job, “a slave,” or “one bound.” 

Saata, Zend Pers. aLmJ, ” bound,” participle from the same, or a 

kindred root. 

.Bajim, Pers. or jh, “tax,” from »T3f, “to serve,” as indicative of sub- 

• jection. 

A/>awa, aiawam, ftawatiya, from bawa, “ to be,” Sans. V[^, Zend 

Pers. yi, Gr. (fivo), Latin fuo, &c. 'I'here appear, however, to have 
been two roots employed in the Inscriptions, bawa and biya, or bu and 
bi, as in the Latin fuo and ho, and Celtic Bud and Bydh. 

Borathuwa, a&ara, //artam, and numerous other derivations from the root 
bara, corresponding with the Sanskrit »|, Zend , Greek ^ipu, 
Latin fero, and Germanic bear, bring, &c. ; compare Pers.^ Qnijy 1, 

1 See Ya<;na, Sar I’AIphab. Zend, p. 69. 

* The ^ in Sanskrit is not considered to be a primitive letter. It is a modi¬ 
fication of the with which, accordmg to some grammarians, it is at all times in 
roots, optionally interchangeable. 
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Bans. tlTilT, Zertdjo^Ai^, Pers.^j)^, Latin frater, English bro¬ 
ther, &c. 

Nuni'i8h,“the earth,Sans. Latin humus, Pers. “belonging to 

the land." ^ 

Gu^atiya, agudat^ from guba, “ to qjeak,*’ Sans. Pers. gnf. 
AgraAdya, &c. from grabo, ** to seize,” Sanskrit ipr, Zend , 

Persian . 

Asb&To, “a horsen)an,” from Per8,^lywl; compare Arm. Sbarabiod 

and Georgian Spai*salar 

AAiya, Sans. ^rfW, Zend or j»aj, Pers. JJ, “to." 

In those terms where we can compare the Sanskrit with tlie 
Persian etymology, the is generally found to> replace the Dera- 
nagari Ml tb® exceptions are gula^ “to speak*," which in its sub¬ 
stitution for exhibits the adoption of the sonant for the surd 
labial hadaha, “a slave,” and mhdra, *‘a horseman.” The mo¬ 
dem language softens the two powers indifferently before a dental, 
and we have thus guft, and girift, where the labial 

is sonant, as well as Jiaft^ “ seven,” uftad, &c., where it is 

surd; but I am not aware that we have in the inscriptions any 
example of this combination by which we can verify the practice of 
the ancient language. 

The sonant labial is well known to have interchanged with the v 
and m in many languages; in Celtic, the permutation is regular an^ 
constant in every noun commencing with a 6*. The Greeks did not 
distinguish between the articulation of the b and v, and wo perceive 
the same confusion in comparing Kahujiya with Kdvus, abara 

with dwar, mbdra with ttfwdr, and perhaps abiya with 

aviy as well as JlIJaj dibi On these grounds then are we to 

explain the Greek orthography of ^fttpbis or Mdpgw for the Cuneiform 
Bartiyay and the reading of 'hy^rava for the Magmatdna of the 
snscriptions; although upon what particular orthographical principle 

* For an excellent note on the word astear, see Saint Martin*8 Armenia, tom. I., 

p. 208. 

* Hafi is for as ^ftdd or aft&d is from HH “ to fall.” 

* See Pritchard on the Celtic Languages, p, 30 
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Herodotus employed the initial sibilant in 'S/ifpAir I do not rightly 
comprehend’. In the Median translation of the inscriptions at Be- 
histun, the labials are so thoroughly intermingled, that it seems 
impossible to distinguish between the p, /, w, and the 6, v, m; and as 
this proof of an entire want of orthographical precision in one of the 
principal dialects of the Achmmenian empire makes it hazardous to 
trace the etymologies of the Persian names which are preserved to us 
in the writings of the Greeks, I refrain from citing other cases where 

the It of classical authorities may be compared with the ^ of the 
inscriptions. 

The Parthian, Sassanian, Pehlovi, and Zend alphabets, with an 
uniformity, restricted I believe to this single instance, employ the 
same character ^ to express the sonant labial, the form of which is 
probably derived from the Hebrew ^ with the upper stroke elided; 
blit the numismatic Bactrian departs altogether from a Semitic type, 
and exhibits moreover, in the employment of the labials, something 
perhaps of the confusion, which is so remarkably displayed in the 
orthography of names in Medic*. 


Exception may perhaps be taken, on the ground of strict ortho¬ 
graphical propriety, at the di^tachmeut of the various forms of the 
letter m from the labials, and at their union witli those of in a dis¬ 
tinct class. Wo must remember, bowover, that the language of the 
inscriptions did not acknowledge the attribution of a nasal to each 
class of consonants, nor the mutability of such nasals by the operation 
of the laws of Sandhi, and that it would be evidently improper there¬ 
fore to classify the Cuneiform power, as the nasal of any particular 
class whatever. The m, it must be admitted, possessed in the language 
of the inscriptions a certain relation to the labials, for I have already 
shown it to interchange with the Greek but as it is usually in gram¬ 
matical inflexions represented by an n in modern Persian, and as it is 
equally subject with that power to elision in compound articulations, 
it is I consider more truly a nasal; and if a nasal, it would seem 
deserving of being placed with the cognate forms of n in an inde- 
{>endent class. Whether at the same time we may be justified in 
assigning to the m and n the respective conditions of the surd and 
sonant nasal I am not prepared to say. The m certainly admits of 

I M. Burnouf has a sperial note (Yai;na—Notes et Eclair., p. 67,) to illiu. 
trate tlic suppression in Zend of the s, in the initial groupe sm of the .Sanskrit 

* See Cunningham on the name of Abdagases, Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 
vol. IX., p. 882. 
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combination with the surd labial in hampita, while it is elided before 
the sonant of the same class in Kahujiya, for the Greek Cambyses; 
but this solitary example is hardly perhaps sufficient to establish its 
power as a surd, or even to support a distinction between the 
euphonic influence of surds and sonants of the labial class. I shall 
accordingly represent the nasals in the following order, and leave 
untouched the question of their surd or sonant conditions. 


m; y^J m*,- nC; n; n'; >^y ri. 


►y^y m. The following examples of the employment of this cha¬ 
racter are as complete and satisfactory as could be well desired. 


iUada, 

Jfaighush, Mdpyos, applied to the Murghab, the river of Margiana. 
ilfaghush, Md 70 S‘, “a Magian.” 

Hakhamanish, ’Ayaifxivtjs, “ Achsemenes.” 

Gumata, Cometes. 

Arshama, ’Apcrd/ijyy. This name was used by the Armenian kings os late 
as B.c. 43. Sec Saint Martin's Armenia, tom. I. p. 411. 

Ariy^ramna, \ptapdfJLV}j^. 

A’ura^aazda, *Slpopd(rdr}^. 

3/artiya, Sana. Pcm. 


JUana, nt&m, miya, jfH, *IT. Zend 9)^9» ; Pers- 

Nama, Sons. ffW, Pers. , “ name.” 

Jl/ahyA, Sans. irnEUi “amonth,” Zend Pera. xlc. 


Ma, Sans, in'} Zend joi^ , Greek ptj, prohibitive particle. 
Tuma, Persian tuklim, “ race,” “seed.” 

As7n£na, Persian , “ the sky ” or “ heaven,” 


The list might be indefinitely prolonged, but I consider the above 
names and well defined words to be sufficient for the purpose of iden¬ 
tification. We also meet with the Cuneiform ►yyy in every line of 
the inscriptions, cither in the inflexion of the accusative case singular, 
or genitive plural, the first person of verbs, the neuter participle -or 
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the indeclinable adverb; and in all these cases it answers exactly to 
the Sanskrit anumdra. 

In the names of Amdk'hma and Chitratalchma, it appears to aspi¬ 
rate the preceding surd guttural; but it exerts no influence on the 
sonant of that class in tbo title of Hagmatdna. As the first member 
of a compound articulation, it appears particularly to afibet tlie 
palatal; the particle of conjunction cArf, which is unifonnly added to 
accusatives in 7 », being replaced by wd, when the inflexion ends in a 
vowel*, and the indefinite particle also chiya, which coalesces freely 
with nouns in m, requiring when it is appended to a word ending in a 
vowel, to be usually preceded by a euphonic sibilant*. 

The eiuployinont of the particle ham, which answers to the San¬ 
skrit and Persian aflTords many valuable examples of the 
elision of the m, both as a reduplicate letter and before dissimilar 
powers; wo have thus in hamdtd and hamitriya, the substitution of 
ha for the Sanskrit savi before roots commencing with the m, and the 
same abbreviation is observable in hagamatd and hashitiya before a 
guttural and a sibilant, while the full orthography is preserved in 
hamaranam and hmnalahlishiya before a vowel, and also, perhaps 
irregularly in ham^iitd before a labial®. 

The degradation of the to an n in modern Persian, is peculiar 

perhaps to terminal articulation. Wo have thus nr nhdn 

or ishdn, for the subjoined pronoun of the 3d pers. plural, which is 
ashdm in the inscriptions, and wo have m for the demonstrative im or 
iyam; while there can bo no doubt also, but that the substitution of 
the infinitival suffix • ^ dan, or 3 tan, for the Sanskrit w tnm.; 
cJinn for (juum, &c., are analogous corruptions which crept into 

the Persian through the influence of the Pchlevi. 

But the most remarkable property which attaches to the Cuneiform 
m is its employment of distinct characters for combination with the 
different vowels. The ►yyl is especially, I will not say exclusively^ 

* Compare githdmahd, manit/amchd, Parsamchd, Mddamchd, &c. with khtha- 
pawd, imitod, patiwd, k'hshalrapdwd, &c. 

* Compare paPuwamehiya with awaahehiya, aniyashehiya, &c. The intro¬ 
duction of ah before the palatal will be subsequently further explained. 

* The significations of these terms are os follows: hamdtd, ‘^of the same 
mother,” hamitriya, “conspiring together,” hagamatd, “collected,” haahitiya, 
“ confederate” or “ rebellious,” hamaranam, ** war, battle,” hamatak^kahiya, “ I 
labored,” and hamjdid, of the same father.” The only etymology that is at all 
obscure is that of haahitiya. 
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appropriated to the a; where the vowel u occurs and an aspiration 
is probably developed, the character takes the form of 
although in the suffix miya, and the demonstratives imiya, imiwd, 
&e., we perceive the m to be expressed by the same sign which apper¬ 
tained to the etymon, and which could not therefore be conveniently 
changed, still in every other case the power in combination with an * 
is replaced by This peculiarity, indeed, is carried so far, that in 

the name of Armenia, where the accumulation of the vowel z, and 
semi-vowel y, in the inflexional characteristic causes the power of», 
which exists in the body of the word to bo replaced by a, the 
at the same time, which woj^ employed in the original orthography, is 
exchanged for in the secondary form. The word, in fact, which 
was written Armina and ArntCinam in the nominative and accu¬ 
sative with the groupe y^^ is found in the locative case as 
Armaniyiya^; the substitution of a for the radical i, which in exact 
opposition to the genius of the Zend appears to have arisen from a 
desire to avoid, instead of courting the reiteration of the same vowel 
power, having produced a corresponding change of T<s to 
It is impossible, I think, to conjecture any variation of phonetic power 
between the two characters, or they could not have thus been em¬ 
ployed indifferently in expressing the same name,—a name, moreover, 
which was probably of Semitic ot 3 nnology; and I class therefore the 

relationship of the ^y^y and y^J in precisely the same category, as 
that of the tM and ^yy* 


y^5 ni. Little more is required in order to complete the explana¬ 
tion of this character which is given under the preceding head, th an 
to produce examples of its employment in the inscriptions. I append 
the following list then without further observation, 

Arm'ina, Greek Ap/ievia, Pers. 

’Uwirazm'iyajGreek XitipafXfxia, Pci’S. “Kharizm." 

Wuin'isa, a proper name of which 1 know not the etymology. 

1 Several examples of this change occur in the account of the Armenian wars 
contained in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 1 Jth paras, of the 2nd column. 
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HamMtnya, “confederated,”already compared with Sans, or firo. 
Am'iya, “I am,” Sans, Zend 

, Jhatiyam'iya,—aw'iya is apparently the characteristic of the 1st pers. sing. 

answering to the Sanskrit ^ETTfil. 

Buw'im, “the earth,” Sans, bhfimim, acc. case sing., also written bumdm. 
Ajham'iya. I cannot^venture to give the etymology of this word at present- 
Jlf'Ithra, Mithra. 

In the Cuneiform arrCiya, “ I am,” there is certainly some reason 
for supposing an aspiration between the a and w, but in none of the 
other etymons could such a power have possibly existed; and even in 
the ease of the substantive verb, although the primitive sibilant is to 
be traced in all the old cognate forms, with the exception of the 
Greek, still that the aspiration had lapsed in the language of the 
inscriptions in the 1st person, as it has also Lapsed in modern Persian, 
is, I think, placed beyond dispute by the orthography of amahya for 
the first person plural, where arm with the primary form of m 
expresses the root, and where the subsequent aspirate is the numeral 
characteristic'. 

There is an anomalous instance however of the employment of 
the y^J which requires a brief explanation. The name of Mithra 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes Ochus, although written with an 
initial T<« has no character for the expression of the i, but this I 
think may be legitimately considered as a vicious and corrupt ortho¬ 
graphy j for we know in the first place, that the vowel was etymo¬ 
logically existent in the word, and the coalition in the second place 
of the y with any power but the i is opposed to all other expe¬ 
rience. Perhaps, indeed, in reference to Mithra, as well as in 
the terms of Vitha and Vhhtaspa, which 1 shall subsequently 
examine, we may conjecture that the letters y^J and being 
exclusively employed in combination with the vowel i, came to be 
regarded as possessing that power, or, as the grammarians term it, 
the odour of that power, inherently in themselves; and that they were 
consequently, in the cases above cited, independent of its expres¬ 
sions. As a noiatter of convenience, I have marked the peculiar 
orthography of the dormant i, by placing a brief accent over the vowel. 

1 I have shown in a subsequent passage, that the aspirate is probably sup¬ 
pressed before the m by the effect of an orthographical law. 
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In the Zend alphabet there was a secondary form of which was 
eypressed by a slight modification of the original letter ^ from ) 
and which represented an aspiration preceding instead of following 
the labial. The character was used in the substantive verb ahmi for 
the anHiya of the inscriptions, but still it must not be confounded, I 
think, with the Cuneiform That power I regard as absolutely 

identical with the common m, and as indebted for its peculiar form to 
the more accident of its coalition with the vowel t'. I will now 
proceed to consider the character which represents the aspirated m. 


TO*. Our means of identifying this letter are exceedingly 
limited; they are confined, in fact, to the orthography of two solitary 
words, tho name of Egypt and an adverb of place; but if at the same 
time wo are certain of these words, the Indication afforded by them, 
although scanty, will bo sufficiently distinct. 

I consider thou tho allusion to tho expedition and death of Cam* 
byscs, which is preserved at Bchistun, to be dctorininativo evidence 
of tho appropriation to tho kingdom of Egypt of the name of 

^ ^ w^ord therefore 

without hesitation as M'ndrdyd, comparing it with the Phoenician 
Mvlipa\ Hebrew D' 13 iD Mit»raim, and Greek Mtarpaia. Tho other 
word also which appears under the form of yyy 
unquestionably signifies “ from thence,” and may be referred accord¬ 
ingly with equal confidence to tho Sanskrit amutas, repre¬ 

sented in the language of the inscriptions by anivilm. But if tho 
power of m can be thus shown with tolerable certainty to attach to 
tho Cuneiform there will be no means of distinguishing its 

employment from that of the other signs and T<« but by suppo¬ 
sing it to express an aspiration. 

1 I may add as a further proof of tlip idontical power of the ^y^y and y^>j 
that in tho inscriptions of Artaxorxes Ochus, where .Bum, “ the earth,” is declined 
according to tho first instead of tho second class, the accusative appears as Bumdm 
with the ‘TtT for tho usual Bum'im with the y^J. 

* MvBpa is an emendation that I propose for the Mvapa of Stephen (de Urb. 
in voce Aiyimros,) which he states to be the Phoonician name for Egypt. Yossius 
read t/luropOf and other commentators have proposed Mcopata, after Eusebius 
and Suidas. 
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The primary form of the letter we may observe, indeed, to 
be employed in no instance in the inscriptions in combination with 
the vowel u, and with the aspirative examples before our eyes of the 

<T<<^5TTri<ET and wo may infer, 1 think, without 

much chance of error, that a special character having boon invented 
to suit the combination of the labial nasal with this power, an aspi¬ 
ration, more or less distinct, must have been necessarily developed in 
such cases by the peculiar influence of the vowel. At the same time, 
I have preferred expressing the aspiration by a common nC, rather 
than by tho letter A, for it is euphonic, not etymological. 

I need hardly add, that this remarkable classification of tho labial 
ns]/sal was unknown to any of the Persian alphabets which succeeded 
tho Cuneiform. In all these systems, (with the exception of the Zend 
which acknowledged a preceding aspiration), one single and well 
defined character was employed to express the power. The most 
ancient form that wc^possess, that of the Arianlau \J is peculiar. 
The Parthian is the Phoenician ^ or Aramman r|; theSassanian 
lapidary is from tlie Hebrew Q. On the gems of the same ago wo 
liave the degraded form of yC' > and from this character reversed, for 
the convenience of cursive employment, must wo derive tho of tho 
the Zend and Pchlevi. 

Tho class of letters which in tho inscriptions replace tho dental 
nasals of the Zend and S.'inskrit need not detain us long, for there is 
little requiring comment beyond their immediate identification. 


n. I proceed at once to give examples of tho employment of 
this character. 

Yuna, *fon/<a', loniti, Hebrew Pali Yuna. 
iVabukhudrachara, Na/Sot/xo^pdo’crop. 

Arm'ina, Appev/a. 

Ariyaramna, 'Apiapd/Jivris. 

Hagmatina, ’Ay^drava or EKjSdrava, Pers. . 

Hakhamanish, A’xpujxevtj^, 

1 Lassen, in his last Cuneiform Essay, has given a variety of Greek fonns for. 
this name. See Zeitschrift, &c., vol. VI., p. 51. 
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Warkana, Greek ^YpKavlct or HapKavtot, Zend , Peni. • 

Vidafrana, *IvTa^epvij^. 

iVSma, Sans, vfnr, Pers. , “name.” 

iVawam, Sans. M, Pers. , “ninth.*' 

Aiipa, Sans. •jpjTf, 2Jend ^<i)A 5 y, Sass., Pers. 5y, Lat. nepos, &c. 
iViya, Sans.“not." 

Asmdno, Pers. , “ heaven." 

Aniya, Sons, » “ other.” An in Aniran, Zend . 

Stanam, Sans. Zend Pei*sian “place.” 

Mand, Pers. “mine." 

Wina, Pehlevi Pers. j^yo i “ see,” unknown I believe to the Zend or 
Sanskrit. 

Khslmnasa, Pers. , “know.” 

Amdnaya, “ he remained compare Zend , Pers. , Greek fjieveivy 
Latin man-eo. 

We fin<l the chanicter also in the inflexion of the plural genitive, 
which is dnrim in the inscriptions, WSft in Sanskrit; in the present 
participle which ends in nii/a for the Sanskrit *1, n, as in tlimtaniya^ 
“ standing,” dw-rtaniya, " arraying,” yaniifa, “ going,” &o.; in the 
characteristic of the fifth and ninth conjugations; and in a variety of 
other grammatical conditions where its power is not to bo mistaken. 

I need not multiply examples of the absorption of the nasal, as the 
first member of a compound articulation; for I have already, as far as 
argument is concerned, abundantly verified the existence of such an 
orthographical law; and it is one, moreover, with which the identical 
construction of the numismatic Bactrian’ has long ago familiarized 
Orientalists. Of more interest is it to inquire if the effect of the nasal 
can bo traced in the inscriptions upon the surd consonant which pre¬ 
cedes it. In Zend the m and n aspirate in combination, equally with 
the liquids and semivowels'*, and in regard to the former letter, I have 
observed that the orthography of AimMhma and ChitrataJ^hma may 

) Remark the orthography of the names of Menander^ AntimaehuSf Ardiod- 
kidas, Ampntas, See. lu Indian Pali the nasal is preserved before the consonants' 
of all classes. See Essoi sur le Pali, p. 80. 

* See Ya<;na, Sur I’Alph. Zend, p. 140. 
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be explained on the same principle; bat the influence of the dental 
nasal is, I think, hardly to be recognized. We have, certainly, in 
the inscriptions the name of a month which may perhaps be read 
ViyaUhna'^ rather than Viyak'hnna, and in which the aspiration may 
be owing to the nasal ; and we have also washnd and us{a)ta^ndm,, 
whore a similar influence is more clearly developed; but, on the other 
hand, we have vima with the unaspirated sibilant, and perhaps wo 
have ayadnd and wardnam*, where the only modification that can 
arise from the combination of the powers is the conversion of the surd 
dental to a sonant. 

The Cuneiform coalesces indifferently with all the vowels; 
yet it nevertheless possessed a secondary form, especially appropriated 
to the u, which I proceed briefly to examine. 


ri. The grounds for identifying this character depend exclu¬ 
sively on the particle which occurs occasionally in 

composition, with the signification of “ following,” and which, in its 
application in one passage to a river locality {nnnwa 'Ufrdtuwd, 
along the Euphrates”), nearly answers to the employment of the 
Sanskrit The compounds to which I have alluded are 

an’ttddyd, a word of very frequent occurrence, which evidently signi¬ 
fies “followers,” “dependants,” or “assistants,” and an imperfect noun 
commencing with an'u, that appears to indicate “ posterity.” These, 
it must be allowed, are scanty grounds for assigning a determinate 
phonetic power to the letter in question, yet they are such as may be 
received with some confidence, when wo remember the aspirative 
power of the u, and when the example of the double form -of m 
and naturally leads us to expect a secondary character 

for the other nasal. The only embarrassment which attends the iden- 

1 Viy&kkna occurs in Zend. See Journal Asiatique, IV. Series, tom. V., 
No. 2.H, p. 295. I have not however the earlier number of the Journal Asiatiqne, 
in which M. Burnouf lias explained this difficult term; III. Series., tom. X., 
p. 266 and 277- 

‘ It is impoBsiblo to ascertain from the Cuneiform orthography whether these 
terms should be read as I have here given them, or whether they should have the 
more expansive forms of visana, wardanam, and ayadana^ which I have adopted in 
other passages. 

^ The only difference is, that the prepontion governs the locative or ablative 
case instead of the accusative. 
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tification is tlic proof afforded by other passages of tho inscriptions, of 
the n coalescing with the under its primary form of as in 
ahhunushy adarshamiah, damiChuwa, &c.; but, as wo have alresidy 
seen in tho reading of tumd and flwtktd, instead of t'humd and dJivshldj 
an instance of tho same variation in regard to the employment of 
the dentals, tho objection is not entitled to any particular consi¬ 
deration. 

I regard, then, tho relationshij) of and to be exactly 

similar to that of tho and 1 have expressed the 

half-dovolopod aspiration in the one by using a comma, rather than the 
letter A, so I represent tho other by the respective equivalents in the 
Roman character, of ?? and n. 

There still however remains a third character which appears to 
belong to tin; dental nasal, and to which T must devote a few words 
before inahing any general observations on tbo class. 


«. Tho employment of this letter is confined to the ortlio- 
graidiy of two proper names in the iiicriptions of Ccliistun, to the 
identification of which, iii Gi’ock or Pei'sian, I have no clue whatever; 
and the determination of its pow('r must be tlu'refore necessarily 
obscure. As wo perceive, liowcrer, that it is absolutely hlcntieal in 
form with one of the best defined of the Median characters, we may 
suspect it to liav'e been borrowed from that alphabet, in order to 
express an articulation which was foreign to tho Persian organ.s of 
speech, and which was consc<|iiently unprovided with a native sign for 
its representative. There can be no doubt of the nasal power of the 
Mcdiaai for it replaces tbo Persian in all the following 

names:— Atrinn, Arhfdmmna, Avdniahi, Viyalchna, Patiyhia, llag- 
niatdna, ViJafrann, Vintd; and J believe also we may be justified in 
saying, that it is a coinplenicntal sign (that is, an rather than na), 
W'hon wc perceive that it never occurs in the correspondents of such 
names as Kahukhudrachara, Nabunita, llaJchdmanuh, ' Ihnantsh, 
Arrriiniya, &c., where the power of the nasal commences a syllable. 
But this particular complcinental employment of the n was evidently 
unknown to the Persian alphabet; tho power was elided in that 
writing, both in composition with another letter and as a Sanskrit 
terminal, and therefore to express ■with precision the foj’eign names of 
Nnhtita and Dhuhdh, it could apparently have adopted no other 
method than the employment of a foreign character. Such is the only 
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explanation I can give of tho anomalous introduction of tlio character 
in question in the Persian orthography of these names. Whether 
at the same time tho explanation may bo verified, or whether tho 
although identical in form with a Median character, may b© 
found to have a distinct, and possibly a totally different value in 
Persian, must depend upon the chance of other Achmmenian records 
being discovered, whicli shall present examples of the eunjloyment of 
the letter in positions more favorable for comparisons or analysis. 


The organisation as well as the configuration <if the nasals in Zend 
bears evident marks of Dovanagari relationshi}>; but the systems, 
nevertheless, arc sufficiently distinct to show that tho Persian language 
retained much of its primitive Cuneiform simplicity in adopting refine¬ 
ment from an Indian source. There is certainly a rich variety of 
nasals in the language of the Zend A vesta, for independently of tho 

primary forms of m and n ('S an<l 5 ), which maybe compared with 
the and of tho inscriptions, we have tho complemental 

characters and of these M. Burnouf remarks 

that resembles the Vedic M , while J is tho Devanagari ^ 
Avithout the Matra*. But tho Zend is at the same time far from 
acknowledging the attribution of a nasal to each class of tho alphabet; 

the characters ^ and which are employed indifforcntly, exorcise 
a function peculiar to the language, in forming a groupe with the 
aspirate which replactis tho «lental sibilant of tho Sanskrit between 

two v^owols; while the other forms 5 ^ and (which could have 
only been distinguished in their origin by tho quantity of tho vowel a, 
(ai and am) elementarily contained in them) represent the true com* 
plcmental nasal that occurs in all compound articulations, without 
reference to the class to which its adjunct belongs. With this cha¬ 
racter, then, which M. Burnouf represents by «, must we compare the 
Cuneiform and I have accordingly followed tho authority of 


• See Yaqna. Obs. sur. I’Alph. Zend, p. 124, sqq. 

® These characters are constantly confounded in tho Zend MSS., hut M. 

Burnouf distinguishes clearly hetwoen tli&n; the ^ he considers to be a nasal 

vowel, which he accordingly represents by S, while he admits the alone to 
be a complemental nasal consonant, expressing it by n- 

s 2 
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that eminent critic, in marking its composite power bj the same 
Roman oquiralent. 

I may add, that the duplication of the terminal nasal which is so 
frequently met with in the Zend and Fehlevi 11, and which 

was equally foreign to the Sanskrit and to the Achtemenian Persian, 
will, I think, he found to have been adopted from the language 
of, the Median Inscriptions, where I remark the fusion and con¬ 
sequent strengthening of the nasal powers to be a prevalent euphonic 
artifice. 

There is sufficient resemblance probably in the forms of the n in 
all the old Persian alphabets to warrant their being included in a 
common category and referred to a Semitic type. We may thus, I 
think, connect together the Arianian ^ > the Parthian J, tho Sas- 
sauian 1, the Pehlcvi 1^ and, the Zend and we may further 
Compare these forms with the Hebrew ], the Estrangholo 1 or J , 
the Palmyrene S '* almost any variety of tho character 

which is met with in tho djfierent systems of Semitic writing. 


I now proceed to tho class of letters which answer to tno semi¬ 
vowels of tho Devanagari alphabet, and which I represent in the 
following order. 

y; r; >-4^ r'; w; ^ v- 

The power of this character cannot of course be esta¬ 
blished with any certainty by the comparison of Greek corresponding 
names, for the alphabet of that language did not acknowledge tho 
development of the vowel i into a consonant; but the Semitic ortho¬ 
graphy of such names is more satisfactory, and when we refer to 
Sanskrit equivalents the evidence is conclusive. The following list, 
exhibiting a few of these names, and such words as can be deter- 
minately compared with the Sanskrit, may encounter the severest 
scrutiny with success. 

1 I must here observe, that the long which I have adopted for this character is 
peculiar to Behistun. At Fersepolis, V£n, and Homadon it is figured os 
and by this shape accordingly has it been alone hitherto known in the Cuneiform 
alphabets that have been published in Europe. 
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'IcDviOi Heb. I'f'. Sans. ITT^T* Yona in the edicts of Asoca. 
Ddr(a)yawu8h, Aapiavtfs of Strabo, Lib. xvi. P. 785. 

Arij^dramna, ’Apiapdfivrjg. Ariya is the Sans. 

Mardhuniya, MqpSovto^. 

ydtd, “when,” “whilst,” from with adverbial suffix in td. 

Pdwd, “as long as,” “if,” Sans. or rather 

Fat'iya, “if,” “ that,” Sana. i|f^, probably Zend ydzi. 

Fathd, “ when,” “that,” Sana, ipgt, Zend am(3Ju;*0 • 

Tyam, acc. case masc. sing, of xelat. pronoun, Sans, ig from 77 ^, 

Aniya, “other," “enemy," Sans. 'BRT* Zend 
Martiya, “man,” Sans. Pers. 

Daraya, “the sea,” Zend Pers. bj 5 . 

In my observations on the vowel ^ 1 have so fully examined the 
euphonic employment of the Cuneiform in connecting two dissi¬ 
milar vowel sounds, of which the former is homophonous with the 
character in question, that 1 uccd not recur to the subject at present, 
farther than to indicate all those examples as additional proofs of its 
phonetic power. The grammatical positions in which it replaces the 

Dovanagari ^ may be classed as follows:—Istly, Tho genitival ter¬ 
minations of tho 1 st declension where ht/a and yd replaces tho Sanskrit 

^ and ^ 2 dly, Tho adjectival suffix. Sdly, The various inflex¬ 
ions of the relative pronoun; and 4thly, The characteristics of tho 
passive voice, and of tho 4th and 10th conjugations. 

In the languages of all nations of tho Arian family there is an 

intimate connexion between tho y andy. The Devanagari indeed, 
although a semi-vowel, is considered by the Indian grammarians to be 
of the palatal class, and it is actually pronounced like an English j in 
many of the dialects of the peninsula'. We need not bo surprised, 
therefore, at flnding the Cuneiform replacing not unfreqnently tho 

Sanskrit as in AtriydCiya for ^ifTSniT, Atrijdta; dhuskiydra 

• 

> Wilkins (Orammar, page 9) says that in Bengal they pronounce tlie 
as j, confounding it with If, and the same remark applies to the Mabrattah. 
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from dush, and jara; skydtish from ^ and <rrf?ri jtxtis; 

ayasta perhaps from anjasa with a suffix', &c. &c. In modern 
Persian the y replaces the palatal of the Sanskrit or cognate lan¬ 
guages, almost as often as the j is substituted for the ^ ; for the one 
change compare ^L, “a friend,” with jL memory,” with 

^jTir> ZaKvv6oSi'YaKiv6oSi &c.; for the other “barley,” 

with IT^, (Latin javenis, &c.), with 

yamaj CUls>, a “yoke, or “pair,” from xf *‘to join,” &c., 8cc. 

In Zend, the serai-vowels or liquids y, w, and »■, are the powers 
which principally exert their aspirative influence on the consonant that 
precedes them in a compound articulation; and in tlio language of the 
inscriptions the same functions are undoubtedly exercised by the 
and j hut we may hardly, 1 think, claim a similar property for 
the The letters which particularly affect combination with the 

y, are certainly the aspirate and the liquid r, but we also meet with 
the groupo (y in a considerable number of examples, and there are 
instances in which we may perhaps detect the compound forms of py, 
ny, vy, and shy^. It is impossible, 1 consider at the same time, to 
analyze the Cuneiform groupes with that exactitude which is indis¬ 
pensable to the cBtablishraent of orthographical rules j for the dis¬ 
junction of every character, whether its .articulation be simple or 
compound, and the want of any sign to express the short a, render us 
ahnost entirely dependent on etymological comparison for the fusion 
or scj)aration of the different syllables. 

In the Arianian orthography of the names of Diomedes, Ilelioclos, 
ilcrmmus, Dionysius, Archcrius, &c„ we perceive the same intro¬ 
duction of the euphonic y between <lissimilar vowels of which we have 
verified the employment in the inscriptions ; and a still further resem¬ 
blance between the two alphabetical systems is observed in the adop¬ 
tion of the semi-vowel to express the palatal in the names of Azas 
and Azilisas*. The form of the character upon the Bactrian coins 

> AyastA is used in the inscriptions as a preposition indifferently with patiya for 
prati. In form it nearly approaches the Latin yarte, but I doubt if^they are 
ertyinologically connected, for the pru;||hetic a appears to have been unknown 
to the ancient Persian. 

* For these groupes, see the doubtful readings of patip(a)yuwd, an(a)yatd, 
akhaiiav(a)yat£, and frjiish(a)ya. 

* I follow the legends given by Cunningham in his caecllcnt lithographed 
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is almost identical with the Palmyrene while the Sassauian O 

and Zend j approach more nearly to the Hebrew The Zend 
alphabet, nevertheless, contrasting in a remarkable way wdth Semitic 
usuage, eraployc<l the j exclusively as a vowel, ami reduplicated the 
sign in order to oxi»iess the power of the hoinophoneus consonant 
That it also possessed two variants for the character when 
used as an initial and /T is an orthographical j»oculiarity, of 
which it is difficult to explain either the origin or the use. In the 
cursive Pchlovi, the sign is distinguished by a diacritical pointing 
( whicli is probably of recent adoption, a.ml which can hardly bo 
doubted to have been borrowed from tin; Ai-abic, 


f. I have already t‘x}»lained myself so fully <ui the cmploy- 
nnsnt of tliis character in comhination with* other letters, ami have 
given so many examples, both of its power and of its secondary 
influence, that it is unnecessary to jnirsue with any detail the sub¬ 
ject of its iiiiriiediate identification. The annexed brief list of corre¬ 
sponding orthographies, may, imhiod, b(i deemed sufliciciit. 

/2iiga, 'Vet'^^av or'^F^-ya, the city of Ullages. 

Da>'(a)ya\AUsli, ^(xpiavrj^, Darius.” 

Arbim,’'Ap,Gr;,\a, the modern Arbel. 

Ariya, ’Ajo/a, “ Arian.” 

Jfucha, Pcrs.Jj^, “a day”; eonf. from “to hliiiic.” 

Kara, Pers.^^, Sans. laiiTT;- 
A’ura, Sans. Zend 

n9 

Ill tho absorption of the nasal as the first member of a compound 
articulation, I have shown that the language of the inscriptions is 
opposed to the Indian, but in acconlancc with tho Bactrian Pali. Tp, 
its retention of the liquid r in the same position it assimilates to neither 
one of those alidiabctical systems nor the other. It is at variance 

« I 

plates, in all of which I perceive the A to follow the t, unless the next syllahlo 
couuncnco with a consonant, and I believe this ortho^'i'aphleal law to he of coase> 

quenco in determining the letter 7 to he an aspirate, rather than a vowel. 
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eren with the usage of the Zend, which in most cases intercalates a 
tlieva between the liquid and the following consonant; for it employs 
the character under every possible condition of orthographical 

combination, and apparently in immediate contact with the succeeding 
power. I give the following examples then of the coalition of the 
liquid with the consonants of each alphabetical class, and almost of 
each grade, and I derive some satisfaction from observing the exact 
identity in this respect of Cuneiform and Devanagari usuago, 

WozarAa, “great,” Pers. . The r lapses in the Tui'kish buyuk. 
Mdr^awa, Maryhush, Greek Mdpyog for the Murghab river. 

Th^garc&ish, the name of a month of obscure etymology, 

Kartam, Sans. Persian “done.” 

ParlAwa, Ilapdvoua, “Parthia.” 

Barfiya, the younger son of Cyrus. 

Ardastdno, 'Apnarruvij: this identification is very donbiful. 

MardAuniyO) Map$6viog, son of Gobryas, one of the seven'eonspirators. 
Arbxta, ’'Ap^r/ha, the Modem Arbel. 

Gamapada, tho name of a month, probably connected with Tp^, “ heat,** 
Pers. 

Am'ina, Apfievia, “Armenia.” 

Vidarna, *XSdpvri£, “Hydarnes,” one of tho seven conspirators. 

Dhm^a. This word occurs in line 46 of the Nakhshi-Rustain inscription, 
and is apparently a variant for the common dlmriya, Sans. In 

line 12 of the same inscription we have dhuri^piya in one word, for the 
usual dhuriya apiya. The formation of the compound is sufficiently 
intelligible, but the Bap]>re8sion of the cuphomc y is altogether irregular 
and must be considered, I tliink, as an error of the artist. 

Tartod, a town of Persia, perhaps the Tapovdva of Ptolemy. 

Atarsa, Sd pers. act. imperf. from ipg, “ to fear,” Pers. 

K'hshayarsAd, Greek Sep^y}£, “ Xerxes.” 

Ar«Adma, Greek 'Apadpr)^- 

For the aspirativo quality of the r whoa it is preceded by a 
surd consonant, I need only refer to the examples already given of 
Chak'kriyd, Mithra, Frawarti£i, &c.; while the exemption from its 
influence of the sonants is equally marked in the orthographies of 
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Tigra, M'udrdyay hrutd^ &o. I am not awaro that it is over found 
attached to the palatals^ nasals, or sibilants, unless, indeed, relying on 
Sanskrit analogies we adopt the readings of tadiram^y amriyatdf and 
oxviyaidy rather than tacharani, am.ar'iyaidf and asariycLtd*. If the 
former reading be correct, wo should expect to find in asriyaid the 
aspiration of the surd sibilant which has converted vocwn.d into wc^vndy 
but wo may perhaps explain the orthography by the influence of tho 
vowel t, already noticed in tho retention of the groupos of prt and hri 
for the more regular forms of fri and Jchri. We have a few words in 
tho inscriptions where the r as a second member of a compound is 
undoubtedly absorbed, as in patiya for prati, (compare the Doric *rorl 
for jrpip,) patish probably from Trporl, and I think also we may per¬ 
ceive the same degradation of form in comparing wazarka with , 
&c. j but at the same time these alterations can hardly bo referred to 
any orthographical law, for the regular represontativo of the Sanskrit 

Tt is in the inscriptions ft'a, and or Iff should be properly expressed 
by war, as in Frawartish, wardanam, &c. 

It remains that I should notice the connexion of the liquid r with 
the vowels. M. Burnouf has well observed, that the liquid in Zend 
possesses within itself an inherent aspiration, and that the p in Greek 
partakes to a certain degree of the same character®. In the former 
language this aspiration exerts its influence on the sonants as well as 
surds, of the guttural, dental, and labial classes, where they precede 
the r; and although in the language of the inscriptions its application 
is confined apparently to the latter grade, still tho power undoubtedly 
exists, and can only be sufficiently explained as an inherent property 
of tho liquid. Perhaps, then, we may discern in such a property tho 
reason of the greater aptitude which the presents for coalition 
with the vowel u than is exhibited by the uiuispirated letters of other 
classes. 

W^ith the vowel i tho ^y combines as freely as with the a; tho 


> Tacharam is probably from “ to build,” or “ carve,” ^Zend 
wliich has produced many terms in Persian, such mtakht, “a throne,” takhiah, “a 
plank,” tabar (quasi tdkbar,) “an axe.” Perhaps, ty'ir, “a tent-wall,” may bo 
allied to the Cuneiform tachar. Sec page 9G, note 1. 


« Amriyatd, “ he died,” is from w, as atriyatd is probably from 'gj, but thei 
latter word is in a mutilated passage, (col. 3, line 91^ and cannot therefore be 
cxplmned by the context. 

’ See Yaqna. Observ. sur I’Alph. Zend, p. 78. 
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only peculiarities tbat I observe in the union of the powers being, 
that the affinity of the li<iui(l for the y sometimes dispenses with the 
introduction of the euphonic vowel', and that in groupes the influence 
of the i appears to absorb the aspimtive power of the liquid on the 
preceding consonant; but, notwithstanding the examples which I 
have given of the occurrence of ^ T <?T> the vowel when it 
requires to be pjecoded by the liquid, generally prefers tlie socoinlary 
form 


>■’. This chameter, like the 

is iiHe<l exclusively with the vowel n; and the mo.ans exist of 
showing witli a liigli degree of ]>robability that it was marked with 
an aspiration, Ueforo pn)(5ce<ling to the analysis of this socombiry 
property, 1 shall produce a sufficient number of examples to establish 
its jtrimary power as a liquid. 

Khur’ush or Kburiish, (Jreek Kupoy or Koopoj, “Cyrus,” 
flalnr’ush, liajSoAwe, r substituted for L 

Paruviyat, ablative case of a word sigiiilying “the oklon time”; c’onq»are 
Sans. Trn. 

Ou'br’uwa, I’wySpoas', “one of the seven.” 

Glmdhr’usb, compare Greek l^e^ptorr/a. 

Par’uwa, par'unam®, &c., from the Sans, (Greek 7 ro\vf, Lat. plus,) 
“ much,” “ many.” 

Adhur’ujiyii, dbu/’uk’htam, ^and as already explained. 

Dhur’usa, “right.” 

Har’uwa, lEf%» Zend jo»7)a}M», “all.” 

Par’uAvam, “formerly,” and ])ar’uwa, “former.” I refer to a root of which 
the Sanskrit eorvespondent is “to precede.” 

» In nil these derivatives from the root TJ conjugated in the 10th class, we 
should perhaps read rather than Mraya, yet we have the form of ad&riya 

for die 3rd pera of the passive Aori&t, answering to the Sanskrit 

* The proof that par'undm signifies “ of many,” or “ of the people,” (populus, 
from plus or rro\vs,y are, tlmt it is translated in the Median by the same word which 
answers to wasiya (^ 5 ***^} in other passages, and that it also interchanges with 
vispa, “ allcompare Par'uwazandndm with Vispasandndm. 
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The interchangeability of the and if* name of 

Cyrus, in Bdhir'mk, Jidhiruwa, and in adhiir'vjiya, darujluma is 
alone sufficient to prove the near connexion of the characters; and 
when we remember that the /, a sound unknown to tho Zend, may bo 
presumed to have been equally unknown to the language of tho 
inscriptions, there will be no means of olj?crving this coiinoxioii, an<l 
at tho same time of marking a ])honctic distinction, but by discri¬ 
minating between the degrees of aspiration that the letters may 
respectively possess. The aspiration of the which T snpj)ose to 
have been tho soft breathing, has been sufficiently verified by tho 
efiect which it produces on the surd powers that conihino with it. 
That of the may bo conjectured to have boon more strongly 

developed, from our finding tliat at a very early period it took tho 
forntof a sibilant or a dental, under which shapes, or as an aspirate 
cxpre.sscd by a distinct character, it has remained in use until tho 
present day. There can be no doubt whatevpr from the consentiout 
and almost cofltcmporsiry orthography of the tJrcok, Hebrew, and 
Cuneiform, that the name of Cyrus was originally written with a 
single medial r; yet as early as the age of Trajan it had hecomo 
degi'aded into the form of Xntrpur)^, which it has ever since preserved, 
and in which the sihihuit unknown to the original etymology 

sur; 7 aj»W kwar; or khur, ‘^the sun,”) (jould only have been 

developed from an orthogra.plucal property of the liquid. In tho 
name also of the great founder of the Pei^iari monarchy, a personage 
whose individuality has been first established by the inscriptions of 
Behistuu, avc fiml a similar instance of this development of the sibi¬ 
lant or a.sj»ii’!itn. As in the iiiscrji)tions wo h:ive merely tho name iu 
tho ablative case, it depends on a Jiice grammatical analysis whether 
in tho iiomimitive it may he J^nrusft or rar'anisk; hut whichever 
may finally jn-ove to have been tho native form, it was certainly the 
tainie title which, from a nearly identical pronunciation, the GreekK 
confounded wdth tho nepatvs of their own mythology, and wdiich has 

been preserved in native tradition, under the orthography of A 4 
Pahlav'. 1 sliall devote some pages in a future stage of the inquiry 

‘ I have allowed this passage to remain in the text, as it may still possess some 
interest in showing the origin, and the extensive application of the name of Pohlevi j 
hut a severer scrutiny has convinced mo since it was written, that I have been 
pursuing an empty phantom in seeking to estahlish in the inscriptions the identity 
of the Greek Ilfpo-eus. Hachd Par'uvit/atf (“ from Perseus,” as T at first trans¬ 
lated it,) I now believe to signify nothing more than “ ab antique,” as par'uwam 
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to tbo elaboration of the many intricate, but interesting, questions 
connected with the employment of this title; and I vrill tberefore con¬ 
tent myself, at present, with observing that, although the original 
form of tho Sanskrit Parus, “ Heaven,’* from which I think the 
name was certainly der^ed, exhibits no trace of aspiration, and 
although the Cuneiform represents the liquid by a single letter 
yet in every subsequent modification or application that 
the name has undergone, the aspirative infiuenco of the vowel u 
is clearly and unequivocally developed. The Persian language, 
indeed, in a very early ago, must not only have acknowledged 
its aspiration, but according to its peculiar genius it must have 
strengthened tho aspirate to a dental, for we liavo the Greek 
ILapabeiaos from the Persian FirduSj which, again \|^s a 

mere modification of Parhus or Parus I must also refer 

to the same etymology,—1. The Armenian Balha, wliich not only 
applied to the particular race of Pohlevis, or “Heaven-born,” who 
gave the name of Balkh to the capital on the Oxus, but which some¬ 
times also designated Heaven'. 2. The Pahalum* ol 

the Pchlevi writings which uniformly replaced the Vakistaoi the Zend 
(Persian bifiis/U). 3. The Palhura or P'halhura^ of the 

Bactnan coins, 4. The or Vdlhi or Vdhlika of 

Sanskrit history. 5. The Balhard of Northern India, and perhaps 
even tho Vallmlla of Scandinavian fable. The Pallawa-hluigo of the 
Mahavanso, and the Vallabhi-pura of Guzerat, are tho only cases, 
indeed, in which tho secondary development of tho aspirate appears to 
have been merged in the derivatives from 

signifies “formerly,” and par’uw&j “preceding.” The Pohlevi Pahalumf and 
Armenian BaiAa, show that oue ot the original significations of Par'us 
was sometimes revived; but I believe the more legitimate aiguification of the Per¬ 
sian “ Pchlevi,” to have been “ the old (that is the primitive) race.” 

* See History of VarWn, by C. T. Neumann. Note 3, to page 51. 

* Dr. MUller, (Essai sur le Fehlevi, p. 323 and 341,) notices the Fehlevi 
Pahalunif and promises to explain it, but he has omitted to do so. 

B Perhaps we have this element in all those compounded nmnfta which Cun¬ 
ningham reads Spalhores, Spalygis, Spalagramea^ and SpeUiriaas, See his litho¬ 
graphed coins, Plate II. The initial ^ is probably p’A, and the prosthesis of the 
Greek C is analogous to that in 2fiep8is tor Bareiya. 
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• It may admit of quostion at the same time whether the aspiration 
of the preceded or followed the expression of the liquid power. 

If we were guided by Zend analogy which frequently introduces an 
aspirate before the liquid, (as in vehrka, a “wolf;” Tcehr'pa^ “body;” 
vmhrha,^ “ death,’’) but never after, we should certainly pronounce the 
names already cited as Khu'rmh and palnuit, rather than as Khuruah 
and par^ush, and the analogy of the modem correspondents would bo 
in favour of the former reading; but on the other hand, we must 
remember that we have Xopa-oris as well as Xo<rp6i)s, wo have Hepa-evSf 
and we have also the aspiration succeeding the liquid in all the old 
forms connected with the name of PMav. An argument, moreover, 
which I consider to decide the question is, that if the original aspi¬ 
ration be attributed to the influence of the u, it must necessarily 
immediately precede the vowel, instead of being transferred to an 
internrening consonant. I have accordingly represented the Cuneiform 
by r, and 1 explain the modern forms of Khnsni and PaJdav by 
the efiTect of an irregular metathesis. i 

It may bo as well perhaps to notice another instance of the intor- 
ehangeability of the and -« in the orthography of har'mva 

for the Sanskrit 'he u in this case appears to bo introduced in 

order to meet the Devanagari duplication, hut it was not of unifonn 
employment, for we have the compound adverb fraJmrawam, “ in all,” 
in which the euphonic vowel is omitted, and in which accordingly 
the liquid falling on an a is expres.sed by the instead of the 

aspirated 

The impossibility of articulating the I was, I believe, peculiar to 
the early Persian branches of the Arian family. It continued as a 
striking orthographical defect in the Zend, as well as in the language 
of the inscriptions, and it was owing probably to the influence of 
Semitic intercourse alone that it was eventually overcome. I have 
shown that the Sanskrit liquid was replaced in t'vpish by a Cuneiform 
dental, but unquestionably the true representative of the power in 
Persian was the liquid r; for although in the inscriptions the substi¬ 
tution of Buhir'udi for Puhel, is the only case in point, we find tho 
orthography of Airdn, AnirAn, and Manv^hMri, employed indiffe¬ 
rently with Aildn, AnilAn, and ManucJiatli, on the Sassanian tablets; 
we have also the reading of ITuslu for Khusru, on the coins of Parwiz\\ 
and we perceive an almost universal confusion of tho two powers in 


’ See Marsden's Num. Orient., p. 443. 
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comparing the Greek orthography of Persian Geographical names with 
the titles which are now in use. 

The forms of the letters, moreover, adopted in the old Persian 
alphabets for the y and 1, afford additional proofs of the intimate con 
noxion of the powers. The Ariaiiian and Parthian distinguishing 
between the forms while they confounded the use of the letters’, 
employed the Hebrew “1 to represent the (”I and ^); and 
although the r| ^ of the former alphabet may be of doubtful origin, 
the ^ of the latter is also decidedly a Semitic character. The Sassa- 
nian, in the same way, adhered to a Hebrew type in adopting the 
respective forms ol 2 and ; but the Zeud and Pelilevi to express 
r abandoned the true sign, and appropriated the I with a slight modi¬ 
fication, (from the Parthian ^ tir Sa.ssanian ^ ; while in a later 
ago the cursive writing merely added to the luiw character thus 
formed, a sort of diacritical mark ( ^ from ^ ), in order to represent 
the lingual, wliich the inlro<liietion of Semitic terrtfc had rendered 
indispensable to tlio language. 

The permutability of the v with the I and r is a subject wliicli will 
be more appr(»prlately disenssed in the examination of tlm Median 
alphabet; for it is the distinguishing characteristic of that species of 
writing, and ■was probably adopted by the Pehlevi from that source. 
1 have not detected a trace of it in the language of the inserip- 
tioiis, and in the Zeud even, wherever it is perceptible, (jis in Klung, 
“ Heaven,'’ for the Sanskiut Swarga, it is probably to be referred 
to a Pelilevi medium*. 


1 have endeavoured to mark a distinction between the 
cniploymciit of (he two forms of the labial seral-vowol by oxprcssiiig 
them severally by w and <•; but 1 .am by no means prepared to say 
that this distinction marks with any exactness their relative grada¬ 
tions of jdionctic power. M. Ilurnouf has certainly cstahlishcd with 
some success a phonetic distinction betumen the v and w in the 

' The name of Undopherres is thus written indifferently with the cerebral rf, 

5 , pronounced as r, and with the P( I. 

I have not the text of the Jiun DehesJi, from wliich I mi^ht ascertain the 
Pehlevi orthography of the Zend khing; Anquetil de. Perron always writes kengf 
.and in modern Persian we have as in the famous Gangdiz of fable. 
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alplmbet of tho Zend'. He has shown that the primary form ( ^ as 
an initial, » as a medial), is a mere duplication of the vowel that 
it is identical in employment with the Devauagari and that accord¬ 
ing to tho French system of pronunciation it may ho most appro¬ 
priately rendered hy v \ while to the secondary form of the character 
qjS", partaking more of tho power of a labial consonant, and cor¬ 


responding in some eases with the Sanskrit ^ he has assigned tho 
value of w. An Englishman, probably, guided by Burnouf’s reason¬ 
ing, would have reversed the aj)plication of tho signs; that is, ho 
would have considered w as the semi-vowel, and i> as the labial con¬ 
sonant, but this reversion, depending entirely on the constitution of 
the organs of speech, is of no consc<iuence to the nrgmmmt. The 
question is, if we are authorized by tlio illustration of Zend ortho¬ 
graphy to introduce a distinction between the powers of w and into 
the alphabet of the inscriptions; and, 1 thhik may with some ctm- 
lidenco ansM'cr fn tlie negative; for in tho first place, in Sanskrit the 

two powers an* represented iudifTercntly by the same chai’actciy the if 


having the sound of v when it commences a syllable, and the sound of 

w when it is suhjoiued to another eonsouant; (eoiiipaic Vnltti arnl 

e 

dtvav/): and in the second ])lacc we a]>]>ear t»> have a, {)recisolv 


similar instaneo of this douhlc value of tho Cuneiform fho 

respective orthogra])hies of Part/am, where as tho second niemhor of 
a compound articulation it. must have the open sound of w, and 
of cikhmuivyaln, where coalescing with the ?/, it can only ho arti¬ 
culated as a consonant. Premising, then, that I conjecture the ‘■yjH 
au<l ^ to bo almost iihmtical in ])houotic value, (the latter })eing a 

secondary form atialogou.s to the and ami exclusively de¬ 
signed for combination with the vowel /,) and that 1 have assigned to 
them different equivalents in the Koman character for the mere con¬ 
venience of distinction, 1 proceed to the illustration of tho respective 
characters. The following word.s, in which the Cuneiform ^■y^ is 
elemental, may be satisfactorily compared with their correspondents 
in other languages. 


* See Ya^-na. Sur TAIph, Zend, p. 104, sqq. 
■ See Wilkins’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 10. 
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ITark^na, *‘Hyrcania”; comparo Zend 
IFayam, “ wo," Sans. Zend 

WaxoBMiatim, &c., 3d pera. mid. imperat. from “ to show or point ont * 
(Eng. warn). 

ITashna, from was, “to wiali,*’ Sans. Zend comparo vplo, vis 

(see Ya^na, pp. 99. & 408.). 

IPinatiya, toindhya, awina, zoiniya, &c.,from the root, win, “to sec,” Pehlevi 
vin, Pors. bin. The Median translations enable ns determi' 
nately to refer all the above terms to a single root. 

The prefixed particle az»a. Sans. I am not sure that this 
particle occurs in Zend. 

The demonstrative pronoun awa, whence awatltd, awadd, &c. 
Zend. aj»aj. Pors. ^\. 

(See Bumonrs elaborate note on this pronoun, marked A in the 
Yapna.) • 

’Utt-a, Sans, Zend »«*, Latin snus, Pers. &c., “self.” 

ITa, Sans. “ and.” 

Nawam, Sana, Pers. “ninth." 

Abawa, &c.. Sans, Zend a}».^ ; compare Pers. 
stantive verb. 

Yawi, Sans. ^rraT^,“ as long as." 

T hmoam, Sans. i4, Zend pronoun of the 2d person, nom. case. 

If further proof were required of the value of the Cuneiform 
it might be found in the euphonic employment of the letter to connect 
its cognate vowel with a dissimilar sound, of which I have given 
numerous instances in my observations on the vowels j in the plural 
terminations also of themes in u, where the semi-rowel replaces the 
original as in daiiydush^ dahydwa; Marglmsh, Mdrgawa^ <fec.; in 
the characteristic of the 8th conjugation, as in ashiyawa, wamawa, &c.^ 

and in several forms of the 5th conjugation, whore it is developed 
from the sufiix in nu. 

The Indian grammarians consider the Devanagari ^ ,to he a 
secondary or inferior form of iqr, and it need not surprise us therefbre 
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to find the Cnneiform degraded in modern Persian into v> ^ I 
have shown the 5 ^^ to be replaced occasionally by the y Of the 
latter change sufficient examples have been already given; for the 
former, we may compare wazarha and ivasiya with humrg 

and hasi (from Sans, or ; wina, “ seeing,” with 

Pohlevi vin and Persian Mn; ward(a)fiam with the old 

form of hard, <fec. The interchange however of the g and v, 

although common to many languages of the Arian family, and acknow¬ 
ledged by philologists as a legitimate permutation’, is not so imme¬ 
diately susceptible of explanation. It probably arises from the influ¬ 
ence of the vowel u, which in the first place dcvelopcs an aspirate, 
and is 8absotj[Uontly strengthened to a guttural, and is in fact analo¬ 
gous to the substitution of ^ or kh for We may thus in com¬ 
paring Sanskrit, Zend, and Cuneiform orthogrjiphy with the modem 
Persian, usually pronounce the labial semi-vowel to bo the original, 
and the guttural to be the degraded form, as in . ^1 “iLf GasIUdsp for 
Vishtdspa; ^Gnrgdn for Warkdna; gurdz, “a hog,” for 
vardha^; xUT gundh, “a fault,” for the Pehlcvi vindk, &c.j but at 

the same time it would be hazardous to assert that Mur- 

wdrid, “ a pearl,” is a more ancient form than the Greek (Mpyapir^s, or 
that Marv, (Zend Mouru, Sans. Mama) is the 

original of the Cuneiform Marghvsh. # 

I have conjectured in a preceding passage that ^ is the secondary 
form of the semi-vowel u, designed expressly for combination with 
the i‘, but it must not bo inferred from such an observation that the 
primary character absolutely refuses to coalesce with that vowel. 
Undoubtedly where the vowel i requires to be united to a preceding u, 
it prefers the euphonic employment of the ^ to thai of the *“1^, 
and wo have ihus paruwd, par'uviyat; Jidhiruwa, Bdhir'uviya, and 
in substitution for the Sanskrit wo have dhuvitiyam with the i, but 

dhuwartam with the a; yet, at the same time, neither does the 

* See Ya^na, p. 149. * 

* The ancieuC' form is Still preserved in the Kurdish herdM, and that it is a 
gemune old word we learn from the translatiou of ‘‘the;Wild hog,*’ given by Abul- 
faragius to the Sassanian royal name 2ap^pa(as. 
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require to be altered when it happens to be elemental, as in Parth- 
vdya and awiya from Parthwa and awa, nor when it is, in the, Devana- 
gari correspondent, disjoined from the preceding consonant, as in 
dhwwishtam for the Sanskrit davistdam. 

The only examples, I believe, in which the Cuneiform is 
subjoined to a consonant, are those already cited of Parthwa and 
gdthwd. In all other cases where the Sanskrit employs a compound 
character, the language of the inscriptions divides the syllables and 
interposes the euphonic I now proceed to the verification of the 

secondary form ^. 


^ V. The following list presents in a general view the words con¬ 
taining this character, most of which have been already separately 
cited for the purpose of other orthographical illustration. 

Fishidspa, ‘Yo-Tao-wiyf. 

Fidama, 

ndafrana, 'lvTa(j)epvrj£. 
ridafrd, 

Piwana, perhaps the Persian preserved at Behistun in the word 
reoTToSpof. 

riyak’hna, compare the Zend viyakhna. 

ntha, &c.,'‘a family,” Sans, vija, Zend vaeja. See Journ. Asiatique, 
IVmc. Ser. Tom. 6., p. 208. 

risam, “entirely” adverb, from f^, “to pervade”; compare f^, “all” 
“entire.” 

ris(a)dahyum, vis from Sans, fwip; the word probably signifies “public,” 
but vis may have the meaning of “ entrance.” 

rispazondndro, vispa is the Sans, Zend “all." 

Fis(a)nfihya, vis(a)nahat'ish. T cannot at present give the etymology of 
,this word. 

riyaka or viyasa. The particle here is certainly the Sans. f%, but the root 
is doubtful. 

Par uinyat In these words the ^ is interposed by the law of euphony 
Bdbir uviya ) to connect the dissimilar sounds of « and *. 
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Dhavitiyam, dhttzat^tarnam; compare Sans. in r3‘i^4 • “ the second.” 

Fiyatara (?), viya is for the Sans, ft’, but the orthography of the verb is 
doubtful. 

In the name VisMdupa and in the term Vitka, a house ” or 
“ family,” the i is irregularly suppressed at Behistun, although pre¬ 
served at Persepolis, from wliich I infer tliat the character ^ appro¬ 
priated exclusively to that vowel ha>l (joino to be used to a certain 
extent syllabically; that is, that it was admitted to express the sound 
of the vowel as well as the labial consonant; and I have accordingly, 
in the cases above cited, continued to represent the i in the Roman 
character, but have marked the peculiar Cuneiform orthography, by 
phicing a brief accent over tho letter. 

The detailed observations which I have made on tho preceding 
character render it altogether superfluous to dwell on tho ortho¬ 
graphical rules that affect the ^; for the two letters equally answer 
to the Dovauagari They are interchangeable, indeed, with each 
other, in derivatives from pa7’ush and JDnhir'ttsh, and they must be 
placed, I think, in the same phonetic relationship jib the ^TtT and 
or the ‘^yyy and y^J, tho one being the primary and proper form 
of tho semi-vowel, adapted to every A'arioty of alphabetical employ¬ 
ment, while tho other was designed for special colnbination with the 
vowel i, in accordance with the syllabic usage of the Median, and 
perhaps also, of the Babylonian writing. 

It is not very safe to speculate on the fonn or origin of the labial 
semi-vowel of the Arianian or Parthian alphabets. If tho one were 
and the other _J , as I am inclined to believe, they may be compared 
respectively with the Hebrew and Sabean equivalents ( and J )5 
but the identifications arc far from being established. In the Sassa- 
riian Inscriptions the character is better defined and is unquestionably 
Semitic. It is figured as 2 from the Palmyrene 2 , and with hardly 
any visible distinction the same form is also employed in that alphabet 
for tho r, a confusion of typo which appears to have caused tho sub¬ 
sequent degradation to be used in Zend for tho vowel o, and in 
cursive Pohlevi for the final r\ and it is not impossible that to the same 

I Dr. Miilicr has established, beyond dispute, that the true power of the 
Pelilevi I 9 is r, and that the Parsis have been deceived in attributing to it the 
sound of «. Sec Essai sur le Pehlevi, p. 318, sqq. 

t 2 
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confusion may be partly owing the indifferent employment in the latter 
alphabet of the character \ to express the u, (both as a vowel and a 
consonant,) and the n; which, I have already more than once observed, 
was the almost universal substitute in Pehlevi for the Arian r. The 
» of the Zend alphabet which was reduplicated to form the w ( » ) is 
nearer to the Parthian form than to any other; but it would be 
hazardous to assign a derivation for the which expresses the semi¬ 
vowel in its condition of a labial eonsonant. 


The only remaining letters of the alphabet are the sibilants and 
aspirate, which I class as follows:— 



x< sh; H z; and <£<*. 


ITie discrimination of the powers and the relations of the sibilants 
and aspirate is I consider the most difficult portion of Cuneiform ortho¬ 
graphy. There is certainly a general resemblance between the laws 
which regulate the organisation of the class in the inscriptions and 
those which prevail in Zend, and it may be supposed, therefore, that 
we have an established basis for inquiry; but M. Burnouf, perhaps, 
on the one hand has carried refinement to an excess in his elaborate 
disquisitions on the employment of the respective characters in the 
latter language’; and on the other hand, the doubtful orthography 
arising from a disjunction of the signs and the limited extent of our 
Cuneiform materials, render it extremely hazardous to attempt the 
rectification of his system. 

I will therefore merely observe, that as the same arguments appear 
in most cases to apply both to the Zend and to the language of the 
inscriptions, if I am justified iu assigning to the Cuneiform and 

the respective values of s and sh, without reference to ]>alatal or 
dental distinction, we may probably admit the Parsees to bo correct 
in their similar employment of the jjand^c in their own alphabet; 


and we may believe the to be a mere variant of the latter cha¬ 
racter, to which it closely assimilates in fonn, and with which in the 
moat authentic and correct of the Zen«l manuscripts it is used indif¬ 
ferently. 


' See Yai;na; Sur PAlph. Zend, p. 89, 
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The following remarks will explain the preliminary ground that 
1 have token up in examining the sibilants of the Cuneiform alphabet. 
1 . It has been proved by previous inquiry, that the language of the 
inscriptions neither acknowledged the classification of the alphabetical 
powers, nor the influence of one class upon another which was caused 
by the operation of the Devanagari law of sandhi; and it would be 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect to find in the organisation of the 

sibilants, the appropriation of a character like the Sanskrit to the 


class of palatals, or of one like the or to that of the dentals. 

2 . The Cuneiform distinctions, tliroughout the various classes of the 
alphabet, are the gradations of surd and sonant, the development of 
the aspirate, and the secondary form appropriated to the i: if wo 
find therefore two characters only assigned to the representation of 
the surd sibilant, we aro undoubtedly authorized to regard them as 
the simple and aspirated form of the letter, that is, s and sh; ami if 
we are obliged to assign a distinct condition to the z, wo must suppose 
it to bo a sibilant of the sonant grade. 3, T^io vowels have been 
observed throughout the Cuneiform alphabet to exorcise a remark¬ 
able influence on the consonants, and to that source, accordingly, 
should we be led a priori ” to attribute any fluctuations that might 
be perceptible in the respective eniplo 3 nnont of the and 

Pursuing the indications afforded by these general propositions, 1 
will now specifically state the laws which appear to afl’ect the relor- 
tiouship and interchange of the Sanskrit and Cuneiform sibilants, and 
which can, I believe, be verified by an examination of the inscriptions* 
1 . The dental sibilant of the Sanskrit, where it occurs as an initial 
articulation, or between the a and any other vowel, or between the a 
and the semi-vowel y, is replaced in the inscriptions by an aspirate. 


2 . If it be followed or preceded by a consonant, and the groupo 
cither commence a syllabic, or form the comjdcineut of the vowel a, 
the sibilant is usmally retained in the langnagu of the inscriptions, as 

j but if the groupe be preceded by the i or u, then the power 

should bo aspirated and take the form of sk There aro, however, 
some remarkable exceptions to this rule. 

3. As a terminal, in which case it is represented in Sanskrit by the 
Viaarga, it appears in the inscriptions under the aspirated form if it 
be preceded by i or u, and is elided if it follow the a. 

These are, 1 believe, the particular euphonic rules which deter¬ 
mine the employment of the sibilants. The^ are not at the same time* 
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with Uie exception of the last, of universal application, and they are 
altogether independent of the question of the etymological correspond¬ 
ence of the letters in the Cuneifonn and Devanagari alphabets. That 
subject will bo examined under the heads of the respective letters, and 
will, I think, establish that the as the true surd sibilant of the 

alphabet, not only represents indifferently the ^ and IT j but is also 
substituted for the Sanskrit palatal, and sometimes even for the aspi> 
rate; 2. That the as the aspirate of tho preceding letter replaces 

etymologically the and euphonically tho 5T and ; 3. That tho 
unknown to the Devanagari alphabet, is developed from an 
aspirate; and 4, That tho corresponding in no instance with the 

is strictly tho euphonic substitute of the sibilants, and in this 
capacity not only replaces the ^ and but even extends its appli¬ 
cation to tho Iff*, on the same principle which renders the indif¬ 
ferent representative of the palatal and dental power of tho class 
in Sanskrit. 


s. The following examples will exhibit tho various conditions 
of relationship which this character bears to tho letters of the Deva¬ 
nagari alphabet; and the Greek correspondents, moreover, of the 
proper names will sufficiently establish its sibilant power. 

As the correspondent of the Sanskrit ^ unaffected by any law of 
euphony:— 


Pa«awa, Sans. Zend a)^,> 3 A)q> , Pers. , Latin pos-tea, Greek 

o-ma-Se. 

uVakd, Sans. ^ffnir» Greek 2aKa<, Pers. CAm in segestdn. 

iS^ughda, Sons. Zend , Greek 2i0vydia, Pers. Sij*i . 

iS^ikta'uwatish, Sans. the name of a place.' 

Visom ) / 

I Visa in both of these words. Sans. t«raT> Zend jb. 
Vw(a)dahyum j 


* Perhaps 1 have hardly suMciont grounds for supposing the palatal ^ to be 
couvcrtihlc to an aspirate; 'Ushka or Ilushka is certainly for but as we 

have also “ drying,” the root may have been written originally with the 

<>9 

dental sibilant. 
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Answering to the same letter in combination with the labials and 
preceded by an a 

Vishtaspa, Zend Hystaspcs.” 

Uwasp^i, from and 9 prefixed, Greek Xoacrmjg. 

AsbSra, “a horseman,” from os from . 

AsmAna, “heaven," Zend Pers. from “to 

spread." 

For the Dovanagari ^ as the first or second letter of a compound 
articulation, the groupo being initial, or preceded by the vowel a :— 

Atarsa, tar^am, tarratiya, from die root “ to fear,” Pers. i comp. 

Greek rpe-'/Lto), rpeto, Latin terreo, See. &c. 

PAr^ Parsiya, Parham, &c., in Sans. Pers. • 

Brnrta, Zend Asyj>^Aii or Pers. “bound.” 

5tanam, Sans. 2k!nd Pers. “place.” 

Thaataniya, Sans. ZendyAt^A^SJt)'. Sec Ya^na, Not. et Eclair., 

p. GS. 

UpastAm > _ 

... I In all of these terms asta is from the Sans, ft or TpilTi Zend 
Ardartana > 

I JUtcOA), Greek larnui, Latin sta. 

Awafftayam-' ' ' 

Gtwtaya, Sans. comp. Zend Pers. “hand.” 

Astiya, Sans. ^ffr> Zend Pers , “ he is.” 

Aya^tA, preposition of doubtful etymology. 

Gasta, pcrlujps for the Persian , “ to become.” 

In the numerous derivatives from ras, such a.s aram, arasam, 
pardrasa, nirasdtiya, &c., &c., it answers to the Dovanagari palatal, 
for the Sanskrit correspondent is certainly richcKh, “to go” or 

“move;” and possibly there maybe the same relationship between the 
Cuneiform paras^^ which has given rise to a great number of terras, 
such as par<ud, aparasam, vfrastam, patiparasdhya, patiparasdtiya, 

1 Pritchard (On the Celtic Nations, p. 82,) compares Greek, dpeyerat; Latin, 
porrigit; Tent, rakyan; Germ, roichen; English, reach; Celtic, righ; the Per¬ 


sian is ras. 
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difraMAtiya (1) &c., and tlie Sanskrit &• similar orthographical 
change being observable in the Zend correspondent •^r^, 

(Pers. purs,) and the application of the root being extended 
from the simple meaning of inquiry,” to that of “ suppression,” or 
“punishment'” 

Lastly, in the Cuneiform w<mya, “ much,” “many,” for the Persian 
hasi, the answers to an aspirate in the Sanskrit, whether 

we compare the term with whence or with whence 

There are other words in the inscriptions of which the etymology 
is not ascekained with sufficient precision to furnish certain grounds 
for analysis; such as 

(Si)arda, “ Sparta.” 

A«(a)garta, “ Sagartia.” 

K'hshandadtiya, compare Persdan . 

Dhur’usa, compare Persian . 

Us(a)tashn^m, us is probably the Zend juijj or , modified from the Sans. 

and tashan^m may be from for tlie Sanskrit fni|. 

Vi^a)ntiiya, vl5(a)nihat'ish, &c. It is impossible 1 believe to obtain any 
satisfactory Sanskrit etymology for visana; I conjecture and 
“ to give.” The meaning appears to be “ to neglect.” 

If in the two latter examples we should read vda and vima, it 
would be shown that the vowels i and u, preceding a sibilant in a 
groupe, did not necessarily aspirate it; an inference, indeed, which is 
confirmed by the orthography of vi»pa for the Sanskrit but, on 
the other hand, I shall presently produce examples of an aspiration 
under such circumstances, which can only bo attributed to the influcuco 
of the vowels; and I shall give an instance even of the substitution 
of the ^ for where the conversion appears to liave been caused 
by the aspirative quality of tho nasal. 

* May not presms team premo be allied to the Cuneiform paras t 
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Ill the examination of this character it is important to 
bear in mind the law of Sanskrit orthography, by which the ^ pre¬ 
ceded by a semi-vowel, a guttural, or auy vowel but the a or rf is 
converted to if; for in those cases where the Cuneiform will not 
admit of etymological explanation, the development of the aspirate 
is usually, I think, to be traced to this euphonic principle. 1 shall 
class the examples accordingly under the various heads of etymo¬ 
logical and euphonic employment, commencing with those terms 
which in their Sanskrit correspondents exhibit a radical if, instead 
of fr. 

DarsAam, adars^iya, adars/mnush, Dadars/iish, &c. &c., from the root darsli. 
Sans. ipr» Zend . Bumouf compares Gt. Bapervs or l^paavs. 
See Ya^na, p. 44. ‘ 

’UwamarsAiyusli,—^marshiyusli is from“to endure.” 

Ais^, aisAatata, &c., compare Sanskrit “ to go.” 

FraisAaya, comp. Sans. “ sending,” Pers. “ an angel,” 

i.e. “ one who is sent.” 

We cannot ascertain with equal certainty the derivation of the 
following terms, but in all of them, probably, the s/i is elemental. 

^iyatish; shi is probably for “best,” “excellent.” 

Ars/idma. The Sanskrit etymon is perhaps as in “ a Rishi.”, 
AsAiyawa; shi is to go ” in some of the old dialects of Persian, but 1 doubt 
if there be any Sanskrit correspondent. 

HasAiyam. I cannot give the etymology of this word. 

NiMida; nish is probably for as dush is for The'same substitu 

tipu occurs in Zend. 

In all those words .which contain the groupe A'AsA, and 

of which, as I have enumerated an extensive list in my observations 
on the letter I need not multiply examples, we may believe the 

aspiration in each character to be developed by the mutual influence 
of the guttural and sibilant. The combination of ^'s or A'As wc may 
consider to be as foreign to the language of the inscriptions, as would 
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be that of Jcshy and in eucli a restriction therefore of orthography, we 
may perceive the operation of two distinct laws, viz. the Zend aspi¬ 
ration of a guttural preceding a sibilant, and the Sanskrit aspiration 
of a sibilant subjoined to a guttural. That the Cuneiform alphabet 
did not, at the same time, acknowledge the application of the Deva- 
nagari rule of conversion to the semi-vowels as well as to the gutturals, 
is shown by the orthography of Farm and tam, which, according to 
Sanskrit sandhi should be Parsfia and tarsha. 

I will now consider the as the first member of a compound 
letter, deriving its aspirative development from the preceding vowel 
or the following consonant. 

We have in the first place the superlative termination in isfUay 
as in 

Mathij/ita, Sans. Zend , which I believe should be pro¬ 

nounced mazishta rather than mazista; 

DhuwiaAtam, Bans. longest," “farthest;" 

AbisAtam, apparently n superlative of abi, Sanskrit signifying 

“ superiority 

where the aspiration, common, as I think, both to the Zend and San¬ 
skrit, is owing to the influence of the vowel i. W o may compare also 
tlio following examples, where the sibilant coalesces with the gutturals 
and labials as well as with the dentals. 

K^pur/^kdnish, a name for which I doubt if we have any correspondent. 

ChisApish, Teunr);?* 

VifiAtaspa, 'YoraoTr?;?-, Zend vishtaspa. 

NipisAtam, compare Persian f ‘‘to write.” 

* ,'f 

It has been already remarked that in th#derivatives from the root 
^ (or, as it usually becomes in Sanskrit the Cuneiform em¬ 
ploys in the same position the orthography of std instead of shtd; but 
we observe that where the *, although not immediately coalescing with 
the groupe, still exerts its euphonic influence, the sibilant of the in¬ 
scriptions adopts the aspirated form*, as in niyasJUdya; and there is 
even a more remarkable instance of this commutation in the term 

> The Zend, in the same way, employs the instead of the in derivatives 
from stay after the vowel t. See Rumours elaborate note on the groupes gl and st* 
Yaqna, Not. et Eclair., p. 5:k 
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^ sh. 

atifrcuhtdfi^a, where the Sanskrit palatal, becoming in the first in¬ 
stance a sibilant, is afterwards aspirated by the apparent force of the 
liqnid grou|)e/r>. 

There is not an equally extensive field for verifying the power of 
the w, but where we do meet with the vowel immediately preceding 
a sibilant to which another consonant is subjoined, the form is aspi¬ 
rated; as in the name of Vispdtvushtish^, in 'uskha, (Sans. 'JffGiir, 
Zend Persian and in dusJitd for the Persian 

j dust. In dhushiydra also, where the initial particle answers 
to the Sanskrit 5 ;^ dur, the aspiration is unquestionably caused by tho 
vowel, notwithstanding the interposition of the euphonic i between 
the sibilant and the following y; and perhaps even the same remark 
will apply to da8h{a)hdrim, where the u, although irregularly sup¬ 
pressed, appears to retain its power of aspiration. That tho vowel i, 
at the same time, did not aspirate the sibilant unless in combination 
with another power, (and not always even in ‘that position, if the 
Sanskrit correspondent were tho rather than the ^r,) has been 
abundantly proved by the examples already given; and wo are enabled 
to assert a similar defect in tho influence of tho u by observing the 
orthography of dhurusa and Us(a)la^(a)ndm. Tho latter word is of 
<j[ucstional)lo derivation, an<] although, thorefore, the initial m is an 
orthographical example of certainty and value, we can hardly ascer¬ 
tain whether the sibilant in ta8li{a)7idifi may be aspirated by tho force 
of the nasal, or whether it may exist in the etymon; but in washnd, 
at any rate, tho can only bo explained by a law of euphony, for the 

corresponding letter of the Sanskrit root is (^ “to wish,”) and 
we have thus a most inmortant indication that the Cuneiform alphabet, 
applying its law of as^le-tion equally to the ^ and could not 
have duly distinguished between the powers of the palatal and 
dental. 

The employment of the as a terminal, is unquestionably also 
connected with the influence of the vowels, and may be thus ex- 

1 It is remarkable, however, that wo have the compound participle VifTasiam^ 
with the imaspirated from this same root. 

* This name, which occura in col. 2, line 94, is unfortunately imperfect in tho 
Persian transcript, and is merely restored conjecturally from the Median, so that 
it is not safe to argue on its orthography. 
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plained. The language of the inscriptions, as 1 have frequently 
observed, acknowledges a very rigid law with regard to the termi¬ 
nation of its vocables. It affects the vowel a in that position and 
admits the m and sh, but is disinclined to, or rejects, every other 
power'. Now in those numerous verbal and substantival inflexions, 
which in Sanskrit are formed in os and ds, the vowel a acting upon 
the dental sibilant, unsupported by the junction of another consonant, 
would in the inscriptions necessarily convert it into an aspirate, and 
the aspirate, as an impossible terminal articulation, would be cut off; 
but if the sibilant were preceded by the i or u, then the euphonic 
modification to which it would be subject, would be merely that of 
conversion to the aspirate of its class, and sh being a legitimate ter¬ 
mination would be preserved intact. To this peculiarity, then, of 
orthographical strncture, must wc attribute the apparent anomaly of 
the Cuneiform ish and ttsh being employed in all those grammatical 
suffixes, where the Sanskrit has a Visarga, preceded by the i oie u 
or modifications of these vowels; while the Devanagari or 
replaced in the language of the inscriptions with the same uniformity, 
and in identical positions, by the unexpressed short a, or by the 
elongated For the elision of the Visarga, we may compare the 

forms of the masc. nom. sing, and plural, and the fern, genitive and 
abl. sing, and nom. and acc. plural of the 1st declension; the fern, 
gen. sing, of the 2nd declension and the nom. plural masc. and fern, 
of the 3rd dedeusion; while we may observe the sibilant to be pre¬ 
served in the instrum. and dat. plural of the 1st declension; in the 
nom. and gen. masc. sing, and the nom. fern. sing, of the 2nd declen¬ 
sion; and in the nom. and abl. masc. sing, and the nom. fern. sing, 
of the 3rd declension. The application of the rule is rigid, and tho 
uniformity, therefore, is complete in all the instances above cited, if 
we except tho inflexion of the instrumental plural of tho 1st declen¬ 
sion, where tho Cuneiform has ihish for the Sanskrit ehhgasj but as 
the Devanagari form was, no doubt, originally ebis or ailis, and 
beemno subsequently degraded to ehkyas, the retention of the aspirated 
sibilant in tho inscription is merely a proof of the high antiquity of 
the form. There is no single example, I believe, in which we have 
the Cuneiform termination of ask, except in the word atoadash, and 
in that case, an ablatival suffix being irregularly subjoined to an 
adverb of place, the Zend and Sanskrit are deficient in any cor- 

» 

' 1 have already remarked on exception to this rule in the orthography of the 
ablative par'uviyat. 
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responding grammatical development with which we may institute a 
comparison. 

It remains that I should notice a remarkable instance of the 
euphonic interposition of the ^ before a palatal. In haahddya, 
“any one,” and chislichiya, “every one,” the sibilant is the true 
nominatival suffix, which becoming an aspirate, would have been 
elided in the one after an a, had the pronoun been used without its 
indefinite adjunct, but would have been retained in the other in its 
aspirated form after an i; and the introduction of the accordingly, 
in those examples, only differs from the usage in Zend, in so far as 
regards the employment in the latter language of the ^ s, rather than 

the JUV3 obedience to a law of permutation, which had been 

imperfectly adopted from the Sanskrit’; but in the neuter nominative 
sing, aniyashchiya, and in the neuter accusative plural awashchiya, the 
appearance of the cannot thus be accounted for, if we follow the 

Sanskrit fonn of pronominal inflexion. There are, at the same time,, 
certain indications which lead me to believe that the sibilant was the 
true neuter characteristic of the language of the inscriptions, and that 
in this respect the grammar of the ancient Persian varied in a remark¬ 
able way from that of the Zend and Sanskrit. We have the accu¬ 
sative neuter in imhat'ish. We have the suffixed plural neuter in 
afit<h; wo have imd in the acc. plu. neuter for imafi, (originally 
imoH,) as M stands for Ica/i, (originally kas'‘,) and there are other 
examples which will be cited in treating on the grammar. Aniyaa 
and aivas, then, I suppose to bo the true forms which, disjoined from 
the suffix, would be written aniya and awa for aniya/i and awah, 
but which preserve the sibilant when it is no longer terminal. 
The only question is, why the sibilant, which, if the form existed in 
Sanskrit, would be of course the ^ or the Visarga, rather than the 

should bo aspirated; and for this I can assign no reason but the 
composite influence of the succeeding palatal, an influence which we 
have seen exerted by the nasal in the still more remarkable ortho¬ 
graphy of waahndf from the root It is to these particular 

’ For tlie re-appearonce of the sibilant in Zend before the suffixed particle cAa, 
see Yaqna, passim, but particularly page 28. 

In imd and kd for imah and kah, we must observe th.at the aspirate is in the 
first place cut ofT, and that the a being then a terminal, is elongated according to 
the genius of the language. 
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gronpos of Ofkch and adm, that I have alluded in the reseryation 1 
have made against the general application of the rule which requires 
the Cuneiform sibilant, without reference to palatal or dental distinc¬ 
tion, to retain its primitive power, in cases where, preceded by the 
vowel a, it forms a compound letter with another consonant. 

I have purposely avoided comparing the Zend and Cuneiform 
groupes which comprise the sibilant; for although I believe the 

to correspond with the as the jio answers to the the two 
characters having the distinct and independent powers of s and sh, 
and althongh I can perceive a general similarity between the ortho¬ 
graphical rules which determine the respective employment of the 
sibilants in the two alphabetical systems, still, with my imperfect 
information, I am not prepared to combat the opinions of so eminent a 
scholar as M. Burnouf; and even if I were to undertake a full com- 
pamtivo analysis, that the coincidence would not prove to bo com¬ 
plete is shown by the want of an aspiration in such terms as 
yascha, dosc/ui\ &c. 1 cannot refrain, at the same time, from 

adding one observation on the support which my determination of the 
relative value of the sibilants (1*^ = OJ = sy ^ and ^ — s7t^ 
derives from the pronunciation of modern Persian. M. Burnouf rejccsts 
the authority of the Parsis, who invariably pronounce j»jy sis sJt, and 
supposes that in the lapse of years they liave lost the true oral value 
of the character; but how will he meet the argument that the Persian 
language, from the Arab conquest to the present day, has clearly 
distinguished between the powers of the s and sk, attributing the 
former to all those terms in the Cuneiform and Zend correspondent of 
which we find the or jj, and the latter to those in which we liave 
the or AW, without any reference whatever to the relative ortho¬ 
graphy of the Sanskrit etynious? DusJttd and frdishaya^, arc, I 
believe, the only words of which tlie Persian correspondents fail in 
expressing the aspiration. In all others, tho y^ is replaced by 

1 Burnouf would write yaftcha and aofteha; and in expressing the Zend sibi¬ 
lants in Roman characters I have usually followed his orthography of f 
aud AW = s. 

• In the term, however, of *‘an angel,” wo have the aspirated sibilaiit, 

os in the inscriptions. 
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and the ^ by j*, and a very extensive vocabulary might be super- 
added, of which we have not the ancient Persian correspondents, but 
in which the latter character replaces in the modern language the 
Sanskrit tct, either modified to the aspirate of its class, or converted 
to a Visarga, according to its orthographical position*. 

The relationship of the forms employed in the ancient alphabets of 
Persia is exceedingly obscure. The of the Zend and Pehlevi may 
be from the Sassanian ^ s, or u sh, and the latter of these forms, 
which is also written JLL, may have been adopted from the Aramean 
AZ.J but the Parthian characters are of doubtful figure, and the 
Arianian of doubtful origin; and it appears difficult to attach to any 
specific source the ju^* which in Zend as well as in Polilevi repre¬ 
sented the aspirated jiower. 


H - This character may be compared withj the j of the Zend 
alphabet in its substitution for the Devanagari ami if; but it will 
be observed to exercise an independent function, or at any rate one 
which is but imperfectly preserved in Zend, if it bo admitted as the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit 15 chcKh. I have been induced to con¬ 
sider the letter as a sonant, by remarking the euphonic employment 
of its correspondent in Zend as a substitute for the surd sibilant 
before the sonant powers, g, j, d, h, and v, and by observing that the 
Cuneiform character itself also affects combination with the d. It is 
important, however, to bear in mind that the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions recognised in a very imperfect way, if at all, tho operation of the 
law of sandhi, and that it need not surprise us therefore to find either 
the surd sibilant coalescing with sonants of the other classes, as in 
ashdray asmdna, and perhaps, Asgnria and visdahyum^) or tho sonant 
z in combination with the t, as in the doubtful word uzlaydpatiya. 

> 1 alludo particularly to tlie numerous verbal nouns in such as sa/drishy 
guzdrishy sdzishy namdish, ardisA, &c., urhere tbe termination appears to me 
beyond question to be the suffix in i, and wliere the sibilant must accordingly be 
tho sign of the nom. case of the 2nd declension. 

* The Pehlevi sign is more correctly ^3. 

* It can hardly be owing, however, to accident, that the sA combines exclu¬ 
sively with the surds. There is not, I believe, a single instance in which we find 
the preceding the </» h * •’ although it unites with n, it is doubtful if 
that letter can be considered a sonant. 
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1 now procood to giv^e a list of the words in which we have the 
letter 


A’uiamaird^, *SlpOfid(T3^£. The element ^aj 9 in this name, which is also 
found in Zend under the form of jjas^ , is proved by Bnmouf (Ya^na, 
p. 70. seq.) to be cognate with the Sanskrit ^ 

Wasrorka, Persian tiJ jJj p from the Sanskrit 

'Uwdra 2 !(a}m*iya, “ Chorasmia,” I believe the zm or zam in this name to be 
Persian or » “ land,” a cognate form with the Zend zao (accus. 

Bumouf compares with the Sanskrit jf|;» See Ya 9 na, 


Not. et Eclair., p. 49. 

JZaraka, "Zarangia”; comp. Zend PelJevi zare, from Sans, 

“green.” 

Wahyajzdata; yaz in this name is probably the ZendjA»/^, which again is 
from the Sanskrit trsf, “ to worship." 

A^dd, a very difficult word, winch, if it signify “known” or “believed,” 
would appear to be from “ clear ” or “ transparent.” 

i7z(a}tay4patiya. It is on a mere conjecture that I refer this word to 7^, 
signifying “ to destroy ” or “ bind.” 

Zazdno, the name of a Babylonian city for which we have no correspondent. 

Zurakara, “a tyrant”; compare Sans. Persian&c. 

Par'uzandndm; zonandm is certainly from Zend yA^, “ to engender.” 


M. Bumouf has elaborately explained the series of articulations 
which connect the Devanagari with the Zend ; he has under¬ 
taken to show that the primitiiw aspiration, merging in one class of 
the derivatives into gutturals, passes in another through the sibilants 
to the palatals, and from that class to the dentals; he gives, in fact, 
the following series, h, sA, jh, (French y), z, dj, (English /), d'; but I 
question greatly if Cuneiform orthography will accord with this clas- 
^fication. I •would rather suppose that the developments proceeded 
from the primitive sibilants in collateral lines; and I would ^d, that 
the must at any rate be intercalated in the series; for we have 
in mathi^a and mazekb, from the Sanskrit mahedp the ih and z 

1 See Ya^na, passim, but particularly the article on the letter », in the Obser¬ 
vations on the Zend Alphabet, p. 79, sqq. 
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representing a radical aspirate under different degrees of development; 
and we have <j<, and y ►►y answering to the same power in 
the respective forms of Wakyazddta, wasiya, and wcrnrha^ which may, 
perhaps, be severally compared with the Sanskrit ^ vrlha. The 
relationship of z with the palatals is exceodingly close. In Zend, the 
two powers are used indifferently in the orthography of the same 
word, as in zan, or ^>s\a^jan, for the Sanskrit “tostrike,” 
arSza, and areja, from the Sanskrit rih, “to be worth.” 

In Sanskrit, the if uniformly replaces the z of foreign alphabets, and 
the respective pronunciation of the characters is undistinguishable in 
several of the dialects of the Peninsula. In Vahyazddta, then, 

Par'uzandndm, and Zurakara, the substitution of the y»>y for the 

Devanagari if, appears almost as a regular permutation; but I cannot 
allude with the same confidence to the employment of the Cuneiform 
character for which I have heen obliged to Suppose in assigning 
an etymology to Uz{a)taydpaUya and azdd. To afford, indeed, any 
reasonable explanation of the change, we must suppose the surd 
palatal to have passed into the surd sibilant, (as in poras, Zend 

pereq from i|^), before it took the form of a sonant; but for this 
double permutation, I know not that we have any precedent in Zend 
orthography. 

I have only to add, that if we followed Zend analogy wo should 
certainly connect the characters y>»-y and ►-y^, as the aspirated and 
unaspirated forms of the sonant sibilant, for in that language, the j 
and cJo regularly and respectively repltce the s and sA, when the surd 
sibilants fall upon a sonant of another class'; but against this clas¬ 
sification I have to observe, that the same euphonic law of conversion 
was not applicable to the language of the inscriptions, and that the 
>-y^} moreover, would appear to be determinately assigned to the 
palatals by its interchange with in expressing the infioxions of 

the samo noun. 

The letter z was unknown to any branch of Indian Palaeography; 
and the Bactrians even, who must have been familiar with the articu- 


' Ya^na, Sur I’Alph. Zend, p. 86 and 121. 
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lation from their intercourse with Western nations^ failed to represent 
it in their alphabet. In all the other systems of writing however, 
which succeeded the Cuneiform in Persia, the character resumed its 
place, and wo have thus in evident connection with a Semitic type, 
(Hebrew or Syriac 1), the Parthian j, the Sassanian and ^ 
of the Zend and Pohlevi. 


<K h. The laws which regulate the emplo 3 rment of this cha¬ 
racter in the inscriptions, are very similar to those under which the 
replaces in Zend the dental sibilant of the Devanagari; but they 
are less extensively developed, and perhaps less regularly applied. 
Wo can hardly say that the Cuneiform has no etymological 
existence, for it is found in a few roots; but at the same time, there is 
not, I believe, a single term in the inscriptions, admitting of com¬ 
parison with a Sanskrit correspondent, in which the character does not 
replace a Devanagari sibilant'; and that the substitution, moreover, 
is employed in mere accordance with euphonic rules, is shown by tlio 
reproduction of the sibilant under other conditions of orthographical 
structure. The circumstances, then, under which the replaces a 
Devanagari sibilant are, as ] have before remarked; Istly, when the 
articulation is initial; and 2ndly, when the power, preceded by the 
vowel a, is either terminal, (in which case the Cuneiform aspirate is 
elided,) or is followed hy a vowel or the semi-vowel y. I shall give 
oxamx)les of these various conditions of permutation under separate 
heads. In the following words the answers to an initial:— 

H^ar’uwa, Sans. Zend “all.” 

HaAA, Sans. “with.” 

/fidhush, Sans. , “ India.” 

Hatiya, Sans, Zend Latin sunt, “they are.” 

Hacha, Zend formed, according to DurnoiiF, from ^and *9. 

Hariwa, “Ariacompare “a river,” whence 

' I should add, perhaps, that this sibilant is exclusively the dental; for, as I 
have already observed, which in the inscriptions is written 'Vakha for 

hushka, may be a corruption of 
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/Tara’awatish, Sans. Zend 4 ^« “Arachosia.” 

HlnA^ perhaps from the Sans, fw, “ to bindcomp. Sans. “ an army." 

Wo may compare, also, tho numerous compounds cited in my 
observations on the letter m, of which the prefixed particle is the 
Sanskrit represented in the inscriptions by Ila or Jtam. 

I have already fully explained that the Cuneiform possessed 
an inherent aspiiution, and that it was therefore unnecessary to 
express before that vowel the substitute of the Devauagari 
Bearing this in mind, then, wo may observe tho following examples of 
medial permutation, the Sanskrit being preceded by an a, and fol¬ 
lowed by another vowel. 

Atha/m, atha/mm, atlm^ya, from Zend or ; comp. Pers. 

Genn. sagen, &c. ‘ 

A7<a, dAam, a/tata, &c., from the substantive verb aha (Sans, “ to be ”) 
conjugated regularly’. 

A’urd, Suns. Zend 

Aniya’uwd, Sans. loc. case plural fern, of “other.” 

Tho letter A, however, particularly affects combination with the y, 
and we find ahya, therefore, put for in the 2nd pers. pres, of the 

substantive verb, as well as hya for ^ in the genitival inflexions 
of nouns masculine in a. Tho introduction, indeed, of the euphonic f, 
after the h and r, appears to have been ©ptional, and wo have thus tho 
doable forms of ahydyd and ahiydyd, for the Sanskrit I 

as for wo have dhuriya and dhurya. 

The permutation of tho Sanskrit sibilant to an aspirate as a ter¬ 
minal sign when preceded by an a, is exemplified in tho substantival 

* I should suppose from the Cuneiform aha, that tho form of MMSM which 
occurs in the Vendidad Bade, was a more regular orthography than MM or 

mMm which iu Zond usually represents the 3rd pers. imperf. of the substantive 
verb. See Journ. Asiat., tom. V., IV. Series, p. 305. In Zend, however, there 
is 6,<^ha, “ he was,” which answers exactly to dha. 

u 2 
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inflexions, which are cited in detail in my remarks on the letter 
and in those cases, agreeably to the restrictive law of Cuneiform 
termination, the is necessarily elided. 

It remains that I should notice some remarkable cases of the 
elision of the aspirate as a medial, where it is required to replace the 
Devanagari ^ in a compound letter. Wo have in the first place the 
example of thAliya, “ he says,” for a form which, if the verb were ot 
the 2ud conjugation, would bo in Sanskrit a notable instance, 

as it appears to me, of irregular orthography; for according to all 
precedent, the Cuneiform word should be thastiya, or, if the verb 
were of the 1st con jugation, tkahntlyn. The elongation of the a may 
possibly compensate, in some degree, for the unusual suppression of 
the sibilant; but the form, nevertheless, can hardly bo considered 
other than as a vulgarism. In the conjugation of the substantive 
verb also, wo have another example of suppression which may pos¬ 
sibly depend upoji a fixed law of orthography, but from which I 
think it w'ould bo unsafe to draw any general inference. Thus, in all 
languages of the Arian family, the root as, “ to be,” is found with 
more or less modification; and we are justified in believing the form 
to have boon jorescrveil intact in the Achaomcnian Persian, by remark¬ 
ing the orthography of astiya, (Sans. where the sibilant, pre¬ 

ceded by an a and falling on a dental, is retained with its original 
power; it is perfectly regular also, that the sibilant should bo 
converted to an aspirate in the forms of ahya, aha, Aham, Ahata, 
ahatiya, &c., but the substitution of am'iya for and AmaJiya 

ft>r presents the anomaly of the lapse of the sibilant or 

aspirate before the m, and 1 am almost inclined to attribute this sup¬ 
pression to some general orthographical principle, when I compare the 
l&fiepbis of Herodotus with the MapSor of .ffischylus; Samarcand and 
MapaKavUa - Latin Mcmir, and Sans. ^ smri*, &c. The only word in 
the inscriptions in which we have the groupo sm is amnwa, and in the 

* 1 have remarked above, that the never answers to the Devanagan 

hut an exception must be made iu favour of the 1st pers. plural of the present 
and imperfect tcnso.s of verbs; dmahya is the 1st purs. plur. of the middle imperf. 
of the substantive verb. 

* M. Bumouf has an excellent note upon the subject of the suppression of s 
in tlie groupo sm, in which he particularly compares the let pers. plur. of verbs 
iu Zend and Sanskrit, See Ya^tia. Not. et Eclair., p. 07. 
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<f< h 

Sanskrit root, it must be remembered, from which that word is 
derived, the sibilant is palatal, not dental. I cannot at the same 
time, pending further research, venture on anything more than a sug¬ 
gestion, that the retention in the inscriptions of the Sanskrit dental 
sibilant, under tho form of and in connexion with the vowel a* 
may bo dependent on its being prcceilcd by an r, or followed by a ^ '/ 
and that in any other compound position, where, preceded by the a 
it may fall upon a consonant, the regular conversion may possibly 
take place to an aspirate, and that aspirate may bo elided in tho same 
way as if it were a terminal. 

There is nothing further, I believe, which calls for special expla¬ 
nation in the employment of tho Cuneiform As an ortho¬ 

graphical power it is unquestionably inferior in point of anti(juity to 
the primitive sibilant, and although, therefore, many old grammatical 
forms have been preserved in the Cuneiform Inscriptions which have 
been lost in the Sanskrit oven of the Vedas, still from the very im¬ 
portant change wdiich w^e perceive the Persian Do have uud('rgouc by 
substituting an asjiirate for the a, wo may pronounce it as a language 
to be a later offset from tho Arian stock, than the kindred s])et!ch of 
Aryavartta. The Zend, I have no doubt, adojded the principles of 
pejiuutatioii between the sibilants and aspirate, chiefly from the 
Aclijemeniau Persian; but it refined u])oii the ])riinitive system, both 
in admitting euphonic influences from tho more polished Sanskrit, and 
in creating fresh laws, agre(?ab]y to its own peculiar orthogrsipliical 
genius. Tho substitution of for « Ixjforo a palatal, tlio employ¬ 
ment of 2 and zh, {ov jh, French j) for the surd sibilants s and sh when 
united to a sonant power, and the admission of tho groupes hm and Ai;, 
are unequivocal indications of a Devanagari iiifl.ience having super¬ 
seded tho simplicity of Cuneiform organisationj while the intro¬ 
duction of a nasal guttural bcfoie tho aspirate, which represents the 
Sanskrit sibilant, is a development pciculiar to the language of the 
Zend, but which would api»p-ar, nevertheless, to lia.ve oxi.<ted in tho 
dialects of Ariana, as early as the time of the instuiptions-*. 

* Such, at any rate, it will biave been observed, are the only poHilions in 
which tlic Tt rt'placea the Devauagari and tlic held of cunkp.arisuii is suili- 
ciently ample. 

* In the name of Apdyyat there may ho some doubt regarding the origin of 
the nasal, but in the ’Opoo-dyyat of Herodotus, for tho Zend hvarvxdgho^ it is cer¬ 
tainly the euphonic development peculiar to that language, and unknown in the 
inscriptions. 
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From tho forms of the letters which were used in the ancient 
alphabets of Persia to express tho aspirate, we may infer a certain 
degree of guttural pronunciation, for the characters are certainly 
referable to the Semitic KJieth. The Parthian Afi In fnct, is the 

same as the Palmyrene, and although the Arianian ') may be doubt¬ 
ful, the Sassanian Jjl. is certainly the Hebrew fT* The Zend adopted 
the form of from the Pehlevi Q*, which, again was a mere deve¬ 
lopment of tho vowel a, as, and which was indebted for its power of 
aspiration to tho usage of Hebrew orthography. 

It will be remarked in my alphabetical table, that 1 have assigned 
to three characters doubtful equivalents. It is of no great importance 
to investigate the phonetic powers of these signs, for they are of very 
limited employment, and the signification of the words in which they 
occur, is fortunately independent of their identification. 

The first of these doubtful characters is mot with in a sin 
word, which appears, in the latter part of the reign of Darius to have 
replaced tho vernacular title of KlisMyaUiiya, “ a king.” The title is 
written ?< K' and on the supposition that the etymology must be 
necessarily Arian, it has been read naya and narpa. It is impossible, 
however, to regard T think, as a variant of for in that case 
the two signs would certainly interchange in other positions; and 
with regard to its appropriation to a compound power, rp, I may 
observe that tho expression of two consonants by a single letter is 
altogether opposed to tho simplicity of primitive Cuneiform ortho- 
gi!%{)hy, (for in the character which I represent by ir, I suppose 
the liquid to have been almost dormant,) and that if, moreover, narpa 
had been, under tho Achmmeuians, a synonym of royalty, we must 
necessarily expect to find some trace of the form, either in the con¬ 
struction of proper names, or in tho vocabulary of the modem lan¬ 
guage. These objections I consider quite suflicient to invalidate 
Professor Lassen’s reading*, but at the same time, I can hardly rejj^ace 
it by any more satisfactory explanation. The power, in fact, which I 

have, after much consideration, adopted for the character Y/, and the 



> Lussen tliruughuut his last Memoir, sec Zeitschrift, &c., vol. VI., roads 
nurpa^ .^udl traiisiatcs hominum tutor." 
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grounds upon wbich that adoption depends^ must bo regarded as sug¬ 
gestions which I offer to the consideration of better Orientalists, 
rather than opinions which I am in any way prepared to defend. I 
would propose, then, to read as naqa, supposing the to 

be a guttural articulation, foreign to the Persian, and perhaps bor¬ 
rowed from Egypt ; and in support of this reading I would add that, 
as the earliest employment of the title is on the Suez stone, that cir¬ 
cumstance alone would indicate its Egyptian origin ; while wo may 
gather from the name of Necho^ and the epithet of Negm, or 

Najdsh, applied to the Kings of Jilthiopia, that a word of similar con¬ 
struction was actually in use upon the Nile, as a royal designation’. 
Adopted in Babylonia, it may possibly, also, appear in the name of 
Ahed'ttegOf for which I have never seen a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation, but which 1 would sup]iose to be synonymous with the Arabic 
’A bdu'l Malik; and if its original signification were merely 
Indicative of superiority, it may exist both in the Arabic . ^ 

Ndjih, “ noble,” and in the Persian t nikhusU a superlative 

form equivalent to “ the first,” for which we shall vainly seek an 
Arian etymology. I think it always extremely hazardous to speculate 
on the powers of Cimoiform characters from the relationship of ther 
forms; but it is at any rate remarkable, that the kh should, on the 

one hand, assimilate the ^^yy kli in exhibiting a moiety of its figure, 

while, on the other, it only varies from the y^ in the transposition of 
the signs. Unable as I am at present to consult any Coptic author¬ 
ities, I will not farther pursue a subject which is of little immediate 
interest, and which moreover, I am incompetent to discuss. The 
value of Y, which I assign to the character in question in the alpha¬ 
betical table, is adopted for the purpose of distinction from the other 
gutturals, rather than as a mark of its identity with the Semitic o. 
If the explanation which I have given of the title should be verified 
by subsequent research, the particular guttural power of the y^ must 

be decided by Coptic pronunciation. 

‘The remaining letters are degradations of a late age, when the 
language had lost much of its original purity, and abbreviations, of 
perhaps stenographic signs, had come to be substituted for individual 

Hi 

‘ Morinus de Paradiso Terrrhtri, p. 11, derives the title ot Negus^ from ’|*||J|J 
nagisa, “to rule,” or “reign,” in i^thiopic. gtee Bochart's Phaleg, vol. I. 
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alphabetic exprostsion. We have thus in the tablets of Artaxerxes 
Ochua that arc found at Persepolis, the forms of and replac¬ 
ing the characters yy in the words ddhyundm and dahyum, and 
we may infer, therefore, that they were employed to express the sound 
of dah; while the extraordinary sign standing in the same 

tablets for *=! <tY T<f ft, in the word himUyd, may be suppose to 
be a stenographic contraction for hurni. I do not at the same time 
consider these identifications to be established; for it is possible, that 
in the age of Artaxerxes Ochua, the words dahydtish, “ a country," 
and burnish, ** the earth," may have become degraded in pronunciation, 
or may have been indeed replaced by other vocables; a supposition 
which derives further support from our remarking in the very same 
inscriptions, that where the accusative burnim, (or hmdm, as it is 
there written,) is employed, the literal orthography is adapted “ in 
extouso.” The further examination of these obscure characters may, 
I think, be conveniently postponed until excavations at Persepolis or 
Pasargadso supply us with fresh materials, which may connect the 
legends of Artaxerxes Ochus with those of Xerxes and Darius. 

A set of numerals is also used in the inscriptions to express the 
respective monthly dates upon which the different actions were fought 
between Darius and the rebel leaders whom he reduced; and although 
such dates do not furnish us with a complete series of figures, they 
occur with sufficient frequency to indicate a decimal notation, and to 
point out the system upon which that notation was expressed. Wo 
have the following groupes representing numbers, and a mere compu¬ 
tation of their elements aftbrds, I think, decisive evidence of their 
value. 

T. j.<.<}. <T? or <}f 

1. 2. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 12. 13. 

15. 23. 26. 27. 

The principle of this notation was unquestionably ihat J expressed 
the units, and ^ the decades, the signs being shortened to admit of 
superposition, and being multiplied according to the number it was 
intended to express. ^ Whether, at the same time, the series of decades 
extended, like the units, to an hundred, (99 being written mmi) 
which the poverty of elemei^tal signs renders probable, and in what 
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manner the higher series of figures may have been represented, we 
have no means at present of determining. As the Cuneiform writing 
possessed but one other clement, which was the horizontal I 
should expect to find that sign appropriated to the centenaries; but it 
would bo hazardous to speculate on the form which may have been 
given to the chiliads; and inquiry beyond that point would be altogether 
fruitless, for it is by inference alone that we can shppose the notation 
to have ascended in a series of decimals'. The only irregularity which 
I can observe in the groupes occurring at Behistun is that the sign y, 
representing the odd number, sometimes precedes, but more generally 
follows the even series. I did not however remark the circumstance 
upon the spot, and I cannot therefore be certain, that in copying the 
numbers 13 and 27, I have not fallen into error. On referring, 
indeed, to my rough copies of the inscriptions, I find, that wherever I 

have given the unit y on the left hand of the short signs, the numeral 
is marked as doubtful; and it is accordingly very possible, that in 
those several cases I have mistaken y for y, and (that the law which 
places the odd number at the end of the series is constant and regular. 


Before closing this chapter on the Cuneiform alphabet, I must also 
notice the sign of disjunction which, in separating the respective 

words of a sentence, is of the greatest possible assistance to the doe 
intelligence of the inscriptions. At Behistun, it uniformly occurs at 
the commencement of a word and never at the end, heading each 
detached paragraph instead of closing it; but at Persepolis its position 
appears to be reversed®. In neither case, however, can it, 1 think, 
have possessed any phonetic power whatever, and it may be referred 
therefore, with more propriety to a system of punctuation, than to a 

table of alphabetical signs. I may add, that where the numeral y 

> 1 refer to the Sanskrit system, which employs a distinct term for every 
decimal increase os the notation ascends. I am not aware that wc have any 
genuine Persian word to express a higher number than 10 , 000 , Bitemr ^ 

but in modem authors wc frequently meet with the Indian quantities, Ate s 
100 ,000, and crore = 10,000,000. 

“ I must observe, at the same time, that the tablets of Persepolis, with the 
exception of those copied by Westergaord, have been so carelessly transcribed, 
that it is impossible to define the employment of the ^ by a reference to the 
published plates. 
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immediately precedes a noun in the nominative case the point of 
disjunction is omitted, as in the very common expression y martiya, 

“onp man,” or "a man;” while it re-appears in all those monthly 
dates whicli refer to the various actions fought by Darius and his 
generals, whore the numeral is of the ordinal rather than the cardinal 
grade; and while ij; is employed even to isolate the cardinals 8 and 9 
in the 4th paragraph of the 1st column, where the numbers do not 
immediately coalesce with the nouns to which they belong. 
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Supplementary Note sent from Baghdad, 25th August, and 
RECEIVED IN LoNDON, STH OcTOBER, 1846. 

Having been engaged in considering the question of aspiration, and 
having had the advantage at tlie same time of consulting Professor 
Lassen’s acute but incomplete remarks upon the old Persian alphabet', 
I have been induced to adopt a somewhat different classification of 
the Cuneiform characters from that which is given in the preceding 
chapter. The peculiarity of Cuneiform writing, which I have long 
suspected, but only recently verified’*, and upon which depend the 
rectifications now proposed, consists in the constant occurrence of 
compound vowel .articulations in the interior of words, of which, owing 
to the inherence of the a in the preceding consonant, the second 
clement only is expressed. I have satisfied myself, indeed, that the 
groujjes ai and au are as common in the language of the inscriptions 
as the diphthongs e and o in Sanskrit, (to which, bo it observed, the 
Bai<l groupcs j)hou(!tically and grammatically correspond,) and I have 
further remarked, that although in such Cuneiform groupcs the vowel 
a is unexpressed, its existence may usually be iletected by the form of 
the preceding consonant ; au explanation being thus aUbrded of many 
of the supposed anomalies in the organization of the alphabet, and a 
very important stop being gained in reducing it to simplicity and 
order. 

Consequent on this discovery, I have found reason to agree with 
Professor Ljissen in considering that the scries of articulations in the 
different classes of the Cuneiform alphabet is trijde and not quadruple; 
that the powers of each class, in fact, consist of the surd, the aspirated 
surd, and the sonant “, while the aspirated sonant of the Sanskrit is 
wanting; but I neither approve altogether of his divisions of the 

> 1 have been indebted for this assistance to Lieut. Eastwick’s English trans* 
lation, communicated to me in manuscript. 

‘ I have indeed expressly stated in my examination of the Cuneiform vowels, 
a belief in the principle of interior vowel combination; but I had not at that Hin fi 
suiticiently examined the grammatical inflexions to be enabled to derive from the 
discovery its full phonetic value. 

® Professor Lassen terms the diflerent grades tenues, aspirated tenues, and 
medisls; but I prefer retaining the old nomenclature, which I have all along 
followed. 
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classes and allotment of their component grades, nor do 1 think that 
ho has succeeded in pointing out to its full extent the true phonetic 
machinery upon which the multiplication of the Cuneiform signs 
depends. As a refinement then upon his system of reading, I now 
propose to consider that, under the influence of some principle of pho¬ 
netic expression, which can hardly have been arbitrary, but for 
which I am unable at present to offer a satisfactory explanation, each 
grade of the old Persian articulation had a distinct and particular law, 
(not however of uniform application, and in some cases incapable of 
demonstration owing to a deficiency of our materials for comparison,) 
which assigned to the power a certain number of signs according to 
its different conditions of combination with the vowels. By this law 
I suppose the surd to have had two characters, one which served fur 
combination with the a and i, and the other exclusively appropriated 
to the u. The aspirated surd 1 suppose to have had a single character 
which united indifferently with all the vowels, while the sonant 
should have had three signs, independent in form, but identical in 
power, wdiich were respectively employed as the letter grouped with 
the a, the i, or the u. That some such principle must be admitted, in 
order to reconcile a redundancy of character with a poverty of 
phonetic power, I have already indicated in the previous chapter. 
Whether I may be justified in adopting a formula, must depend on 
the importance attached to the few cases of irregularity and defi¬ 
ciency which I shall point out, in now briefly following each class 
of the Cuneiform alphabet through its series of development and 
combination. 

Instead, then, of admitting with Lassen, a double class of gra¬ 
dation in the gutturals, I assume the series to be kh, and g, and 
according to the law above enounced, the k should have two signs, 
the kh one, and the g three. Now, in effect, the k has two signs, 

and the former coalescing with the a and i, as in kdra, adakiya^ 
Ac., while the latter is appropriated to the u; for I read the word 
which signifies “ a hill,” or “ mountain,” kauf^ and not kvfa, and I 
believe the orthography of Nahukadradhara to be a barbarism for 
NcdyukudroLcluira. The hh also, «TI. is found in combination 
with the a and «, (compare Khamaspdda, TigraMmdd, &c.); and that 
we have not the groupe khij may be owing to the scantiness of our 
materials. The letter g, then, constitutes our only difficulty in the 

' Hence we have the Oroek Ka(f>^s, &c.; the &> being, as I think, 

the true phonetic representative of the old Persian au. 
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gutturals. I have hitherto read ^ and ^yy^ ns gi and 

gu; but I now think that the ^yy^ belongs exclusively to the vowel 

a, and that in every case accordingly, where the above groupes occur, 
the a should be interposed. The reading, indeed, which thus follows 
of gaUhdm, dthngaina, gamJia, Gaumdta, Gauhruwa, ganhatiya, apa- 
gaudaya, Margamva, &c., is perfectly satisfiictory; for a comparison 
with Sanskrit grammar .and etymology requires, I believe, in every 
instance, the primitive vowel to be adected either by the yuna or the 
vriddhi, I further take upon me to suggest that the sonant guttural 
appropriated to the i, is as yet undiscovered ; and I assert with some 
confidence, that the phonetic power in combination 

with the u; the orthography of Margush and Margum, in the noin. 
and ace. sing, with the and of Margnnwa, Margawa, and Mar- 

gayaibishy in the loc. sing, and the nom. and instrum, plur. with the 
<Tr> detcrminatcly placing the two characters, as I think, not 
merely in the same class, but in the same grade df that class. That 
we have the reading of Sngda and daraug, a lie,” with the 

rather than the ^yy*^# 1 also attribute to the influence of the u on the 
consonant which forms its complement, as I shall endeavour to explain 
hereafter. 

In the class of palatals wo should have a regular series, consisting of 
eh, cJCh, and^’, and the varieties of form for the respective powers should 
be two, one, and three; two of these forms however sire deficient, and 
one probably never has existed. Wo have the surd uniting with 
the a and i, (compare hachd, chiya, &c.), but the absence in the inscrip¬ 
tions of any word containing the groupc (diu has deprived us of the 
opportunity of testing the applicability to the palatals of the law 
which requires a secondary form for the surd combining with the u. 
From the analogy of the Zend, I infer that the old Persian never pos¬ 
sessed the aspirated surd palatal, answering to the Sanskrit ■flf, and 
this I consider to be an imperfection in the language, rather than a 
deficiency in our available alphabet; but I am strongly inclined to 
believe that the sonant palatal must have possessed three forms, and 
that it is mere accident which prevents us from identifying more than 
two varieties. These varieties, ^^y^ and I am now thoroughly 

convinced represent the same power, y,- the former belonging excln- 
sively to the a, and the latter to the i; for in the locative of the name 
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of Susiana, (^Uwajaiya) where we have the groupc -K ft- the trne 
termination is jaiya for while in the nom. of the ethnic title 
(^Uw<yiyd) where we have the adjectival suffix in iya is 

appended immediately to the root. If there wore any word in the 
inscriptions containing the groupo ju, we should, 1 imagine, find the 
third variety of the sonant palatal. 

The dentals appear to bo the only class in the Cuneiform alphabet 
of which we have the characters complete. The triple series consists 
of t, <A, and d, and according to the law above given, the allotment of 
two characters to the surd, of one to the aspirate, and of three to the 
sonant, is, if not perfectly uniform, at any rate I think of sufficient 
regularity to confirm the general principle. Thus, in the surd grade 
the belongs to the a and the yyy*^ to the u, and when we find 

the' groupo ^TtT <fT, as in ^y^y ‘■yyy ^e must accord¬ 
ingly interpose the u and read taumd\ The y^y again, which 
represents the aspirate, coalesces freely with all the vowels, (compare 
thdtiya, athiya, At/nird, &c.); while of the sonant grade we have 
three varieties, ■rf, m and ^^y, which should express the same 
power of d in its rospectivo conditions of combination with the 
a, the /, and the u. On this latter point, however, there is still, 
it appears to me, some uncertainty; the distinction between the 

w according to the relationship of the dental with 

the vowels a and u, is sufficiently clear; for in the only word 
where we have the groupe ^ ^yy, we may read d^attskid. with 
more satisfaction than dwlita^, and in the name of Gvd-rmdi, the 
<£T may be called for as the syllabic complement of the n; (compare 
the in sugdd;) but in regard to the uniform and exclusive 

appropriation of the yy and ^yy to the vowels a and ?, there is not 
the same amount of proof; the ^yy certainly always opens on the 

«, and where we have the groupe yy yy in the locative Mddaiya and 
Mddaisim-wa, and in the genitive Bdyayddaish, we may with con- 


^ Compare the Zend a 5 




iaokhma. 


• “ A friend,” or “ supporter,” probably from the Sans, “ an arm,” 

with which are allied both the Pers. dmh, “ back,” and doit^ “ a friend.” I 
suspoct also that the obscure jj w itLAta daosha of the Z»nd is connected. 
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fidence interpose the a; for the Sanskrit correspondents have^; but 
it seems impossible to admit this orthography in the nom. plur. of the 
supposed ethnic title of Media, which is also at Nakhsh-i*Rustam, 
written with the Tf and which, as it must be presumed to exhibit 
the adjectival suffix in immediate contact with the theme, (compare 
'Uwajiyd), can hardly be read otherwise than Mddiyd\ Hero, then, 
there is a difficulty; for, if in this term, and in the proper name 
'Uwddidaya, we suppose the groupe ^ to represent the sound of 
di, rather than of dai, either we must convict th<} engraver of careless 
workmanship, or the law of vowel relationship which should distin¬ 
guish the emplo 3 rmcnt of the ^ and ETT has been infringed. It 
may further be remembered, that in examining the Cuneiform 
alphabet, I have noted the indifferent omployinont of the tlTl and 
in the orthography of the imperative pridiya and the proper 
name AtHydtiya, and that I have suffered in cCnsequenco the cha¬ 
racter ^yy to 

Following, however, the indications afforded by the present improved 
system of classification, I am now iucline<l to doubt the correctness 
of my copy in thus confounding the letters. Where the name of 
Atriydtiya ocenra in line 89, col. 1, at Behistun, the writing is very 
indistinct, and 1 may havt? fallen into error in reading EfI for gif, 
while in regard to pridiya, which in lino 14 of col. I have written 
with the ^y^y, I feel almost sure there must be a mistake, for the 
Vedic (Sans, f^) cannot, 1 think, possibly admit of being repre¬ 

sented in the inscriptions by tiya. I have accordingly now rotnriiod 
to the old system of representing ^yy by d, w’hich I always followed, 
until deceived by its presumed interchange with the and 1 con¬ 
sider the character in rpicstion to be the mere secondary form of the 
sonant dental in combination with the vowel i. 

The next class of letters are the labials, and these we shall find to bo 
obscure and irregular in their relations to the vowels, however we may 
seek to represent the series. The nearest approach to tho law which I 
have proposed of two characters for the surd, one for the aspirate, and 

1 There is however much uncertainty attaching to this name, the Median and 
Babylonian copies evidently distinguishing it from the well-known title of Media. 
It may possibly denote the MdpSoi. 


bo a ilental of tho surd rather than the sonant grade. 
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three for the sonant, would give the gradation as p, b, m; but this 
development, although in accordance with Median and Babylonian 
orthography*, is I believe opposed to the acknowledged principles of 
alphabetical procession in all the Arian languages, and in its appli¬ 
cation, moreover, to the various forms of the Cuneiform labials, it will 

still leave a difficulty of no mean weight attaching to the letter ^ 

If, however, we abandon this classification and adopt the regular 
series of ‘p^f^ h, we must admit that, although the gradation may be in 
accordance with the triple development peculiar to the language, the 
laws regarding a specific number of forms in each grade for the dif¬ 
ferent vowels are altogether inoperative. The surd labial in fact, p 

unites with all the vowels indifferently, for we can hardly read pautra, 
Instead of putra, “ a son;” and moreover, if there had been a special 
character appropriated to combination with the ti*, we should have 
found it, I think, in the nom. hauf, representing the syllabic com¬ 
plement of that vowel, as we found substituted for in the 

nom. daraug. The aspirated surd again, which should, according to 
the law, unite indifferently with all the vowels, is never found estcept 
in combination with the r, and in lieu of the secondary form of p after 
the vowel m, as in kanf\ We cannot positively assert that the 
groupe8/a,^,/a, are unknown to the language of the inscriptions; but 
such I confess to be my opinion. The most striking irregularity 
however occurs in the employment of the sonant labial h, which, 
instead of possessing like other powers of the same grade three dis¬ 
tinct and independent forms, coalesces with all the vowels without 
sustaining any change or modification whatever. Viewing the strange 
discrepancy of vowel relationship which thus distinguishes each grade 
of the labials, examined in the regular series of p,f, b, I cannot help 
suspecting that the Persians, in assigning characters to this class, were 
guided in some measure by Median and Babylonian precedent; that 
they regarded the gradation in fact, as p, h, m, and that they intro- 


* The m in those languages opening on a vowel is certainly a labial. 

■ I do not think, however, that the Cuneiform ^ combines freely with the «. 
In pfutrOf tlio combination could not bo avoided; but in paru for purtts, the tmns- 
position of the vowel can only be explained by a repugnance to the groupe ^ 

The only second example of it is in an imperfect name in the geographical list at 
Nakhsh-i-Bustam. 

* The orthography of this word, it must be remembered, is in Pehlevi and 
Parsi, kup. 
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daced a supplementary character / to fill up the blank, which 
their imitation of a foreign alphabet had left between the and h. 
At the same time, I abstain from oiFering any definite opinion, and 
proceed to consider tho nasals as a distinct class. 

In this view, thon, the n must bo regarded as a surd, and the m as 
a sonant; and perhaps the two grades may be united by tho aspirate 
or guttural nasal which occurs as a complemental letter in the 
names of Diiban and Nan-dita. At any rate the w, considered as a 
surd, has its two regular varieties, belonging exclusively to the 
a and i, and appropriated to the v,; while tho sonant m. also is 

furnished with three distinct forms, Kt. ►, for coalition 

with each of tho vowels. It follows from this allotment, that whero- 
ever this groupe occurs as the characteristic o|^the fifth class* 

the vowel must bo ganaed, as indeed, we find it to be*n tho Sanskrit 
correspondents, (compare akunausli^ adarihariaush, danautuwa, the 
answering in eac;h case to the Sans, tf^), and a still more 
important rectification arising from a recognition of this principle of 
exclusive employment is, that an a must bo every where interposed 
in reading tho Cuneiform groupe "M fy, rm.i, answering to the 

Sanskrit as imaiya, “ these,” stands for 

Tho semi-vowels arc hardly admitted in any language to a parti¬ 
cipation in tho gradation of sound which characterizes the different 
classes of the consonants; yet there appears nevertheless, as far as 
concerns a multiplication of signs depending on vowel relationship, to 
be an attempt at assimilation in the Cuneiform series of ?•, y, v; the 
only exception, indeed, which this gradation exhibits to the law above 
proposed being, that the last of the series has two forms instead of 
three. Thus, for the supposed surd r we have the double forms of 

* 

and the former belonging to the a and i, the latter exclusively 

to the u; for the middle grade y, we have a single character, 
uniting with all tho vowels; and for the sonant v, we have the varie¬ 
ties of and a special sonant sign for the u being alone want¬ 
ing. Relying, then, on an exclusiveness of employment according to 
vowel combination, which, I am now persuaded, is the proper attri-' 
bute of the variant Cuneiform characters, I read the groupos 

and W, wherever they may occur, as ran and vni. In the geni- 
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tire case of Cyrus {Kurauuh), in the abl. and loc. of Babylon {Bdhi- 
rawk and Bahirauwa), in tbo term rauchn., a day', the guna of the u, 
wliicli in writing is immediately attached to the may be proved 
by Zend and Sanskrit analogies; and I think, 1 can even explain 
the reason of the same orthography in those other forms, daraug, 
daraujana, parauwa, parauviya (?) &c., of which the cognate deri¬ 
vatives and compounds not unfroquently exhibit the primitive reading 
of -« <fT m; but as the details of this explanation involve some 
nice grammatical and orthographical distinctions, I must reserve them 
for the Vocabulary. 

In the case of the sonant v, also, I have no doubt that I can 
show sufficient grounds for introducing the a in every term where we 
have the Cuneiform groiipe Compare avaiya for av6; Parth- 

waiya for Parthw6^ duvaisidam*, avaina, vainatiya, vainAliya^, &c. 
At the same time, that the *“1^ was not exclusively appropriated to 
tlie a, but that the character Jilso coalesced irregularly with the n is 
certain, for we have the nominatives i9ar(a)yat;*«sA, Vupavmhtisa, &c.; 
but I regard this as an alphabetical imperfection, which may hardly 
bo held to impugn the general law of vowel relationship. 

That the Cuneiform alphabet, indeed, felt the inconvenience of 
wanting an independent character to express the v opening oh the u, 
and that it endeavoured to correct the deficiency by a clumsy artifice, 
1 infer from the orthography of the gen. case of the name of Darius. 
The double form and property possessed by the r, rendered it impos¬ 
sible to mistake between the nom. Eurusht and the gen. Kuravsh, or 
the nom. Bdhirush, and the abl. Bdhiraudi*; but as the single letter 
discharged both the vowel functions of those variants 
and the nom Ddr{a)yavush could not bo orthographically 

distinguished from the gen. Dar(a)yavaush, and an h <K accord* 
ingly was introduced between the suffix and the theme, not by any 
means as a grammatical power, but simply to mark the difference of 
pronunciation between, vush and vaush. 

i Compare the Zend raocha. 

“ As in the Sanskrit superlatives 5 ^, 

" The conversion of the primitive vowel in the first four tenses is common to 
several of the San^rit conjugations. 

* The ush and aush of the old Ferrian, are of course equal to the w and ot of 
the Sanskrit. 
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The sibilants constitute the last class of the alphabet; and although 
they observe the triple series of development in presenting the surd s 
the aspirate sft and the sonant z they appear to escape 
from tho law of vowel relationship. It is certainly possible that we 
may read the names of Sogdia, Saugda instead of Sugila, and we may 
perhaps even ventare to introdnee an a in tho groupo H <ff' “ 
zaurakaraf assuming that tho secondary form of tho surd and the 
socoud and third forms of the sonant sibilant are as yet undiscovered; 
but this would be straining, 1 think, our privilege of hypothetical 
reconstructiou to an extent which is not warranted by our previous 
experience of an imperfect alphabetical representation in the other 
classes. All we can say at present is, tliat the surd s coalesces 
freely with the a and i, and perhaps, also, with tho that the fk 
also, liko other aspirates, has but ono form for its throe conditions 
of employment; and that it must remain a question whether tho 
sonant z y^>y obeys tho law of triple variety, or whether like the 6 
and w it may be of imperfect development, tho groupe zi being as 
yet unknown, and that of zu being, to say the least of it, a doubtful 
reading. 

The aspirate is a character which I consider to bo isolated, and 
which does not therefore come under tho operation of tho law of gra¬ 
dation or vowel relationship. In its original form of it unites 
indilfercntly with tho a, tho i, and the u ;—compare iiada, paiiydvahiya 
and Imwa. 

The compound ^ ir, 1 consider to be an anomaly, and I am still 
unable to make up my mind as to the power of tho y^, although I 
strongly suspect it to be the final form of one of the powers already 
noticed. 

The only question of importance remaining is that «rhich regards 
tho expression of final consonants. I have formerly suggested, 
although under reservation, that the Cuneiform alphabet rejects all 
terminal silent letters but tho sh and m, but an improved ac(£uaintance 
with the language now enables me to dcKslare that position untenable. 

I should wish to substitute then for such a sweeping law a dis¬ 
tinction between the surd and sonant, maintaining the simple surd ^ 
only to be subject to elision, or, where such elision would bo incon- 
voiiient, to aspiiution; while the sonant can bo proservod in spite of its 
terminal position; but, J fear that we have not sufficient grounds at 

X 2 
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present for verifying even this modified rule. Thns, although we can 
prove the t, the n, and the $, all surds, to be frequently, if not 
universally, elided as finals, and although we may perhaps perceive in 
the nominative katif, and in the ablat. adverb awadash', the aspiration 
of the surd when it is retained either as a radical letter, or to mark a 
necessary grammatical power, our field of comparison is too limited 
in the case of the sonants to furnish any useful evidence. I am not 
aware, indeed, that we can produce any examples beyond the nom> 
d^raug, and perhaps the nom. and accus. neuter thrad, together with 
the numerous words ending in m, in favour of the maintenance of the 
sonant terminal* i I cannot believe the names of Persis, Media, and 
Susiana, are to bo read in the nom. Pdrs, Mad, ’ Uwaj, or the locatives 

of the two last would bo written with the ETT and instead 

of with the ^ and -K- Nor do 1 think that wo can suppose the 
to be final in ZaraJea, hadaha, and wazarha; but I will not pretend 
that the rule above propounded can be determinately proved. The 
distinction between the aspiration of the surds and sonants as the first 
element of a compound articulation has been amply noticed in the 
preceding chapter, and I need not therefore recur to the subject fur¬ 
ther, than by observing that a comparison of the aspirated groupes 
hJish wad klvt\thr and i/m,/?■ ®, &c., with the nnaspirated compounds 
gr and gm, dr and 6r, furnishes one of the strongest proofs we could 
possibly desire of the impossibility of the Cuneifonn alphabet having 
possessed an aspirate of the sonant grade. 

With regard to the inherent aspiration of the vowel u, I must add 
that my opinion remains unchanged, and that I believe it to be that 
peculiar property, which without exercising any immediate influence 
on the pronunciation of the consonant, still requires for combination 

' Respecting the terminations in t«A and ush, I have already observed, that 
the sibilant is aspirated by the force of the preceding vowel, and is then retained 
in virtue of its aspiration. 

‘ There is also a difficulty with regard to the final r. From the Median and 
Babylonian orthography, I should certainly be disposed to read the name of the 

Babylonian king NabuJeudrachar, and the Sons. ttnilT should give US atar rather 
than atara^ but on the other hand, according to the above classification, r is a 
surd, and if final should be elided. 

* I do not yet understand upon what principle the old Persian wrote pri 
instead of fri, (of pru I am doubtful); but I thiuh I see that where an aspiration 
was necessary, and such an aspiration would disfigure the word, the language 
n.'jocted the r and retained the /> in its simple form; compare pati and paHah, for 
jtrati and npori. 
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with the Towel, a secondary and independent form both of the surd 
and sonant; but under what particular organic principle the vowel i 
can also have occasion for a distinct character, or why so marked a 
distinction should be observed in this respect between its combination 
with the grades of surd and sonant, a distinction which evidently 
points to some phonetic law, I am, I confess, up to the present time, 
entirely at a loss to conjecture. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that I have modified in 
several essential points, the opinions announced in tho preceding 
chapter, and that the system which I have now adopted for expressing 
the old Persian in English, and which 1 shall continue to use through 
the succeeding portions of tho Momoir, is far more simple than that 
originally proposed. I shall now make no distinction in writing 

<T. 

I shall represent and Tir equally by i, and 
and ^^y by d; I shall write n indifferently for and 
and m for ►TtT, T<f. r, while I shall observe tho same 

equality between ^y and and between ^y^ and 

leaving the peculiar form of the Cuneiform variety of each grade to 
be inferred from tho vowel which follows it. 

In the following summary with which I close this Supplementary 
Note, 1 mark tho deficiencies either in the actual alphabet, or at any 

rate in the alphabet such as we possess it, by-; 1 point out the 

irregularities by ! and I show the doubtful points, cither of reading or 
of supposed defect, by ? 


between y^ and 


between ^yy^ and or between >-y^ and 


Pewsian Cuneiform Consonants. 

Followed by d or a by i ^ 

by a 

Gutturals. 
k, Surd 



<T 

kh, Aspirate 

«TT 

— 

«TT 

y. Sonant 

<Tr 

-? 


Palatals. 
ch, Surd 

Jr 

If 

... 

ch'A, Aspirate 

-? 

-? 

-1 

y. Sonant 

-K 


— 
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Dentals. 


i, 

Surd 



nr 

th, 

Aspirate 

T<T 

T<T 

KT 

d, 

Souaut 

"rr 

£TT 

<ET 

Lajutals. 





P, 

Surd 


It 

YY 


/. 

Aspirate 

T«? 



h, 

Sonant 

-T 

-T! 


Nasals. 





n, 

Sard 


K 

«f 

fi, 

Asjiiratc 

■cV 



m, 

Sonant 




Semi-vowels. 


£T 

-« 


Surd 

eT 


Aspirate 

Y<' 

Y<' 

T<- 


Sonant 

'TJ- 

n 

*Te! 

SlElLANTS. 



TE?! 

s, 

Surd 

T£ 

Te 

s/l. 

Aspirate 


<< 

e( 


Sonant 

H 

— 

T-T ? '• 

Aspiuate. 





h. 




‘ <K 

Compound ^ tr. 


Doubtful final 

K’ 


' I do not tliink it nccetisary to notice the anomalous compounds, or 
and ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Analysis op the Pehsian Inscriptions op BRniSTUN. 

• 

The Inscriptions, from which the materials of the preceding chapter 
have been principally drawn, are found upon the sacred rock of 
Behistnn, on the western frontiers of Media. This remarkable loca¬ 
lity, situated on the high roa<l conducting from Babylonia to the east¬ 
ward, must in all ages have attracted the observation of travellers. 
Its imposing aspect also, rising abruptly from the plain to a perpen¬ 
dicular height of about 1700 feet, and its aptitude for holy purposes, 
were not to bo neglected by that race which made 

Their altars the higli places and the penlc 
Of carth-o'ergazing uiouiitains. 

It was sacred to Jupiter'j or as wo may understand the Greeks, 
who would fain homologate all those systems of theology with which 
they were conversant, to Ormazd. It was in fact named JJar/istane, 
‘*tho place of the Baga,” referring umpiestionably to Ormazd, who, as 
the chief of the Jjcifjas, (a word which I conceive to have been nearly 
equivalent to the Homeric Ofof,) would of course appropriate the title 
to himself. Hero, then, did Darius Hy.stasj) 0 .s, tlie found<w of the 
civil polity of Persia, resolve to execute a work, which, hallowed by 
its own truthfulness, as well as by the sanctity of the spot, shouM 
serve, as it were, for the charter of Achfmnenian royalty, and which, 
by reminding his descendants of their pristine glory, should lead them 
to covet and to earn the admiration of tlicir posterity, I do not pro¬ 
pose at present, to examine with any minuteness the chronological 
questions which arise from a collocation of the dates preserved in the 
Inscriptions of Behistun. That subject belongs with greater fitness to 
the part of this Memoir which 1 shall devote exclusively to history, 
but I must nevertheless, before proceeding with a detail of the events 
recorded, endeavour to show the period at which, and the circum¬ 
stances under which, the tablet appears to have been engraved. 

The evidence of Herodotus, in regard to the early incidents of the 
reign of Darius, must he received with considerable caution; for the 
honest, but not very critical, historian, raisapprehonding the infor¬ 
mation which ho received at Babylon, not only confounded the capture 

' Tii Baylirravov opot, «m fjxv Upou ^lAs, k.t.X. Diod. Sic. ii. 13, 

i! 
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of that city by the son of IJystaspes, with the more tedious siege that 
was undertaken by his successor’; but with the pardonable predi¬ 
lections of a Greek, he neglected, moreover, or undervalued, the detail 
of local wars, and confined his notices accordingly, almost exclusively, 
to those passages of the Persian arms which referred to Europe or to 
Asia Minor. For the following brief sketch of events between the 
date of the accession of Darius and his execution of the works at 
Behistun, we are indebted to the Inscriptions. 

Immediately that he had ascended the throne, and while he was 
occupied in the reformation of the national faith, an insurrection broke 
out in Susiana; it was partial, however, and the seizure of the rebel 
chief appears to have sufficiently checked the ontei’prizo, without the 
employment on the part of Darius of any military means whatever. 
Simultaneously with this cmeute occurred the first revolt of Babylon. 
A pretended son of Nabonidus came forward to assert the rights 
of the house of Nabouasser; and under his guidance the rebellion 
assumed so serious an aspect that Darius was obliged to descend from 
Media to crush it; he fought two actions with the insurgents, one at 
the passage of the Tigris, and the other on the Euphrates, where they 
attempted to make a stand with a view of covering Babylon. He was 
victorious in both, and the city appears to have fallen without resist¬ 
ance. Darius remained for a considerable period at Babylon, pro¬ 
bably for at least two years. From that city he was first called upon 
to suppress a renewal of disorder, or perhaps the opposition of a fac¬ 
tion, in Susiana, an object that he accomplished without difficulty; 
for the inhabitants of the province supported his authority and deli¬ 
vered the rival leader into his hands; but a civil war of a far more 
formidable character soon broke out to the northward. Media, 
Assyria, and Armenia, appear indeed to have confederated in a bold 
attempt to recover their independence®. They elected to the throne a 
descendant, real or supposed, of the ancient line of kings; and after 
she actions had been fought between the partisans of this powerful 
chief and the troops which were employed by Darius, under the com¬ 
mand of three of his most distinguished generals, unfavourably it must 

' Photius has particularly noticed the discrepancy between Herodotus and 
Ctesias on the subject of the siege of Babylon. See Phot. Biblioth., Hoeschel’s 
Edition of 1653, p. 115. 

• It is no whero expressly stated in the inscription, that the Medea, Assyrians, 
and Armenians were united in one common cause, but os the campaigns of 
Wnmisa and Dadarshish are interposed between the first expedition of Hydames 
against Phraortes and the subsequent defeat of the Median pretender by Darius 
in person, and as there is no particular leader named for the Armenians or Aas}*- 
rians, it is only natural to infer tho association of the three provinces'. 
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be presumed to the latter, or at any rate with a very partial and equi¬ 
vocal success, the monarch found himself compelled to repair in person 
to the scene of conflict. Darius accordingly in the third year of his 
reign, as I infer from the monthly dates, re-ascended from Babylon to 
Media. He brought his enemy to action without delay, defeated and 
pursued him, and taking him prisoner at Rhages, he slew him in the 
citadel of Ecbatana K 

But the flames of rebellion had by this time spread into Sagartia, 
where however no very severe opposition was encountered, and shortly 
afterwards they extended even to Parthia and Hyrcania, at that 
period under the government of Hystaspes, the father of Darius. 
This ruler took the Held against the rebels, and Darius apparently 
moved from Ecbatana eastward to Rhages to support him. The cam¬ 
paign terminated favourably, but the spirit of disaffection having been 
communicated to Margiana, conterminous with Parthia, the satrap of 
Bactria was compelled to undertake further operations in support of 
the royal authority. The monarch, in tlie meantime, found his supre¬ 
macy challenged in the high place of his power, in his native province 
of Persia; for the imposture of the Magian, which in its detection had 
raised Darius to the throne, being patent to the world, an ambitious 
chief again personated the missing Sraerdis, regarding whose real fate 
so much mystery prevailed; and the prestige of the name of Cyrus 
appears to have at once led the southern provinces of the empire to 
adopt the cause of the supposititious son. Darius did not himself 
march against this new and formidable advorsjiry. He employed a 
lieutenant; but we may gather from an incidental expression that 
having returned from Rhages to Media, he again moved to the south¬ 
ward during the progress of the war*, to be prepared in case of neces¬ 
sity, to vindicate his rights in person. Success appears for a time to 
have been doubtful. The contest was prolonged by a diversion which 
the counterfeit Smerdis judiciously arranged on the side of Arachosia, 
detaching a body of troops to excite a rebellion in that province, and 
in the event undoubtedly of success, to co-operate ndth him from the 

> I know not the grounds upon which Whiston was led to attribute the events 
described in the book of Judith to the reign of Darius Hystaspes, but I am 
strongly inclined, from the evidence of the Inscriptions, to coincido in his opinion. 
Admitting, indeed, the identity of Phraortes and Arphaxad, and substitutiug the 
name of Darius for that of Nabochodonosor, the Chaldean legend will be singu> 
larly applicable. , Herodotus probably alludes to the great Median revolt in lib. 1., 
c. 130. 

* ** Whilst 1 was in Media and Persia, the Babylonians a second time revolted 
against me.’* See col. 3, par. 13, clau.se 2. 

Z/2 
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eastward. Ultimately, howeyer, the rebellion was crushed. The 
impostor in Persia, and liis lieutenant in Arachosia, were by the 
generals of Darius taken prisoners and slain, and Darius had now time 
to turn his attention to Babylonia, where during his absence a second 
insurrection had broken out, which threatened to give him further 
trouble. As a general was on this occasion employed where the 
monarch had a few years before found it necessary to lead his troops 
in person, and as the same results ensued, wo may infer that the vic¬ 
tories which Darius had achieved in the interval, had not been without 
their effect on the public mind. Ho was probably hastening to the 
support of his lieutenant when he learnt that Babylon was recovered, 
and as a period of tranquillity appears to have now ensued, T con- 
jectm’e him to have halte<l at Behistun, on the high road to Babylon, 
to return thanksgivings to Onnaz<l, the divinity to whose tutelary 
care he ascribed his uninterrupted, and at length complete success. 

At this period, then, in the fifth year of hi.s reign, or n.o. .516, I 
suppose him to have oxcented the extensive sculptures of Behistun; 
exhibiting on a triumphal tablet the figures of the nine chiefs, inclu¬ 
sive of the Magian, whom ho had successively overthrown; appending 
to each figure its descriptive h'gend, ami commemorating in an ela¬ 
borate, but most inartificial, recital the ancestral glories of his race, 
the extent of his dominions, his submission, and his gratitude to 
Ormazd, his religious reform, the valour of his re.spcctivc leaders, arid 
above all, his obedience to that precept, which we know from the 
Greeks to have been paramount with the early Persians, abhorrence 
of untruth'. But in his huge and unwieldy empire, formed of a mul¬ 
titude of nations, who in .religion, in language, in manners, and in 
foldings, acknowledged no one solitary bond of union, Darius w'as not 
destined to enjoy any long period of repose. Before the tablet was 
completed, which ho designed to mark not only the progress, but the 
permanent establishment of his power, fresh troubles had arisen both 
in Susiana, and, as I conjecture, among the Scythians of Assyria. It 
became necessary to append, therefore, further records in a supple¬ 
mentary column, and by an extension of the tablet he was even able to 
exhibit the figure of the Scythian rebel, whom he had reduced in 
person, among the effigies of his royal victims. 

I I was formerly inclined to think that the expression “ hamahyAyd thrad{a),'* 
which occurs so frequently in the 4th col., referred to the truthfulness of tlie 
record, but I have since found mason tc» doubt that* meaning. In the 7th par. 
of the 4th col., we have, however, at any rate, an express declaration that the 
events have been trn/y recorded. 
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We cannot ascertain from the inscriptions tlie further movements 
of the Persian monarch. Wcsscling believes that in about n.c. 508— 
507 he proceeded on his Thracian expedition; and Clinton adds, that 
the interval between that time and the first agitation of the afiTair of 
Naxos (b.c. .501) was occupied by the campaigns of Megabyzus and 
Otanes, in Asia Minor, and by the brief respite from the toils of war, 
which ensued, according to Herodotus, before the commencement of 
the Grecian troubles*. If this chronology be admitted, we may sup¬ 
pose Darius to Inive been engaged between b.c. 515 and 508 in rearing 
those splendid edifices at Persopolis, the ruins of which attest that ho 
was not exclusively intent upon the cares of government, but that he 
encouraged also and pursued the arts which humanize society. I must 
not, however, be further led into digression. I have merely proposed 
to show, by the brief and iin[)erfoct sketch which I have given of 
chronologic-al data obtained from the inscriptions, that uotwithstamliug 
the silence of Herodotus, and his apparent connexion of the two events 
in an immediate succession, the csimpaigu recorded at Behistun must 
be intercalated between the taking of Babylon and the operations of 
Darius beyond the Danube, and tliat the e{)och of the sculpture may 
thus be approximately fixed at B.c. 516—515. 

Behistun has been so fre(piently and so thoroughly described that 
it would be a work of supererogation to accumulate details upon the 
subject'*. The key-sketch and the plates annexed to the Memoir 
present a sufficiently correct view of the locality, and in a subsequent 
section I shall establish the identity of the site. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, before I enter on the ex])lanation of the writing, to make 
a few general remarks upon the stylo .and execution of the scul[>ture. 

That the Persian monarch took extruordinary pains to ensure the 
permanency of his record is evident by its ])o.sition. Instea«l of being 
placed on a level Avith the sjaM'-Kitor, whore it would bo subject to 
injury and disfigurement, it hu.s been engraved at an elevation of 
about 300 feet from the base of the rock, and the ascent is so pre¬ 
cipitous, that a scaffolding must hav<; been unquestionably used for 


* Sen J’aati HelIcnicI, vol. 11., p. 313. 

2 For detailed ueeoiiiita of Behistun, wie De Saev’s Ant. de la Perse, p. 211, 
sqq., and the excellent paper by the same autlier, publislicd in the Memoircs de 
I’lustitut, tom. II., p. 1C2, sqq. .See also the numerous authorities collected by 
Hoeck, ill his Vet. Med. etPers. Moimm., p. 107, sfiq- Porter’s Travels, vol. II., 
p. l.'iO, may also be consulted with advunt:igc, and a brief notice of tho spot will 
bo found in the Geograph. .Tournal, vol. IX., p. 112. I have not yet seen 
Mr. Masson's paper on the Route of Isidore, but I must distinctly deny the exist¬ 
ence at Behistun of any remnants of the Syrian inscription of Seiniramis. 
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the oonTenience of the workmen employed in its execution. It 
might be supposed, indeed, that the object was to repel, rather than 
invite, enquiry, did we not find in the body of the record that the 
publidty of the monument is especially enjoined upon succeeding 
monarchs. In its natural state it must have been altogether unap¬ 
proachable, and if it wore intended, therefore, that such publicity 
should be attained by the independent perusal and observation of all 
comers, rather than by the communication of the contents of the 
inscriptions by the Magi or other guardians of the spot, then there 
must have existed some artificial means of ascent either by steps or 
ladders. At present, nothing of the kind can be perceived, and the 
climbing of the rock to arrive at the sculptures, if not positively dan¬ 
gerous, is a feat, at any rate, which an antiquary alone could be 
expected to undertake. Darius could not have foreseen of course the 
iconoclastic passion of Islam; yet, it can hardly be doubted, that to 
the safeguard which he provided of an inaccessible position, is to be 
alone attributed the preservation of the tablet from the fate that has 
befallen, at the ruthless hands of the Arabs, so many of the other 
antique monuments of Persia. 

The execution of the figures is, perhaps, inferior to that of the bas- 
reliefs of Persepolis, and it is natural it should be so, for Behistun 
must have been an earlier trial of the artist’s skill. The efiigies indeed 
of Darius and his attendants alone exhibit that grace of outline and 
studied finish of detail which may place them at all upon an equality 
with the Persian sculptures. The figures of the ton vanquished leaders 
are of diminutive stature and barbarous execution, but in this case it 
is very possible that elegance may have been designedly avoided, in 
order to mark an inferiority of station. I may add, that the Median 
robe and short Persian tunic alternate ‘in the attire of these abject 
figures; but 1 am doubtful whether the variety depend on national 
costume, or whether it may not be a mere artistical device to prevent 
monotony of cflcct. The sculptures may be strictly considered, I 
think, as a triumphal memorial, hardly aiming at correct or charac¬ 
teristic delineation, but rather designed for the illustration of the 
subject of the record, and addressed to the comprehension of those to 
whom the lettered tablets must have been unintelligible. 

The labour bestowed oh the whole work must have been enormous. 
The mere preparation of the surface of the rock must have occupied 
many months, and on examining the tablets minutely, I observed an 
elaborateness of workmanship which is not to bo found in other places. 
Wherever, in fact, from the unsoundness of the stone, it was difiicult 
to give the necessary polish to the surface, other fragments were 
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inlaid, imbedded in molten lead, and the fittings were so nicely 
managed, that a very careful scrutiny is required at present to detect 
the artifice. Holes or fissures which perforated the rock, were filled 
up also with the same material, and the polish which was bestowed 
on the entire sculpture, could only have been accomplished by meoUar 
nical means. 

But tho real wonder of the work, I think, consists in the inscrip¬ 
tions. For extent, for beauty of execution, for uniformity and correct¬ 
ness, they are perhaps unequalled in tho world. I would assign the 
palm of merit to tho Median writing, and in that view I would infer a 
Median artist, but ^the -Persian transcript is also far superior to any 
engraving that is mot with at Persepolis or Hamadan, and the Baby¬ 
lonian legends, although less elaborately finished, are hardly below 
the standard of tho usual tablets. It would bo very hazardous to 
speculate on the means employed to engrave tho work in an age 
when stool is supposed to have been unknown \ but I cannot avoid 
noticing a very extraordinary device which has been employed appa¬ 
rently to give a finish and durability to the writing. It was evident 
to myself, and to those who, in company with myself, scrutinized the 
execution of the work, that after the engraving of the rock had been 
accomplished, a coating of siliceous varnish had been laid on to give a 
clearness of outline to each individual letter, and to protect tho surface 
against the action of tho elements. This varnish is of infinitely 
greater hardness than the limestone rock beneath it. It has been 
washed down in several places by the trickling of water for three- 
and-twenty centuries, and it lies in flakes upon the foot-ledge like 
thin layers of lava. It adheres in other portions of tho tablet to the 
broken surface, and still shows with suflicient ilistinctness the forms 
of the characters, although tho rock beneath is entirely honeycombed 
and destroyed. It is only, indeed, in the great fissures, caused by the 
outbursting of natural springs, and in the lower part of the tablet, 
where I suspect artificial mutilation, that tho varnish has entirely 
disappeared. 

I will now proceed to give the text of the Persian inscriptions at 
Behistun in the Roman character, and I will append to each para¬ 
graph a translation in the English language, which shall follow as 
nearly as possible the idiom of tho original; The Vocabulary, which 

^ Fragments of the copper implements employed in engraving the marble 
slabs of Assyria have within these few days been discovered by Mr. Layard 
among the ruined chambers of the palace of Nimrud.- -R. (Written early in 
1846.—Ed.) 
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occupies tlie sixth chapter of the Memoir, must be carefully consulte<l 
for the etymology and grammatical condition of each particular word, 
and those who desire a more miuute analysis will do well to compare 
the Cuneiform text and the interlineary Latin translations. In a 
document of tliis sort, in which the language is as little known as the 
contents are deeply interesting, explanatory notes and illustrations 
are of course suggested by every passage; but as all such digression 
tends to divert attention from the immediate subject-matter of the 
inscription, and to interrupt the historical continuity of the record, 
I shall introduce it as sparingly as possible. The method, indeed, 
which I have adopted, of devoting a separate chapter to each branch 
of the enquiry, has the advantage of rendering the present section 
independent, to a certain extent, of commentary, and admits of my 
thus exhibiting the early annals of the reign of Darius, in a succession 
of unoncumbered paragraphs, subject tt) no other interruption than 
such as may be required to explain a doubtful construction, or to 
support the division of the text into sentences which might be other¬ 
wise considered arbitrai’y. 
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TEXT, TRANSLATIONS, AND NOTES, 


Column I. 

Par. I. (1) ’Adam Diir(a)yavusU, (2) khnli^yathiya wazarka, 
(3) khshdyathiya ^As/ifl'yathiy^anam, (4) khshayatkiya Parsiya, 
(5) khahayathiya dahya?«nflm, (6) Vasht'^aspahya putfa, (7) Ar- 
shamahyd nap^, (8) Hakh^manis/iiytt *. 

(1) “I (am) Darius, (2) the great King, (3) the King of Kings, (4) the 
King of Pei'sia, (5) the king of (the dependent) provinces, (6) tlie 
son of Hystaspes, (7) the grandson of Arsames, (8) the Achsemenian.” 

In the first clause of the paragrai)h the subsjtantivo verb is under¬ 
stood. The constniction of the ancient Persian usually requires the 
genitive to precede the nominative, but in the third, fourth, and 
fifth clauses the collocation is reversed; for a similar irregularity, see 
Lassen’s Summary of Inscriptions, (Zcitschrift, &c., vol. VI., No. I.) 
B. G. I. and P. Remark also in No. 5 the employment of dakydush, 
“ a country,” with apparently a special application to the dependent 
or tributary provinces of the Persian empire t. 

* For the couveuieace of reference, 1 have divided and numbered tiie clauses 
or sentences, and 1 have also marked the division of the lines in the Cuneiform text 
by a series of small numbers placed over the writing. The letters in italics 
are restorations, the parenthesis shows that I am doubtful if the short a should 
bo pronounced, or if the letters which precede and follow it form a compound 
articulation.—B. 

The fourth and fifth chapters were sent by Major Rawlinson before he had 
made the changes in the system of vowel combinations, detailed in the Supple¬ 
mentary Note at the close of the preceding chapter. Thu transcription of the 
ancient Persian text in these chapters bos however been corrected according to 
the principle laid down in that note; but as some uncertainty appears to at^h to 
a few points, such as the choice of t; or «», as representing the ^ and 
and the omission or insertion of the short a, any irregularity in these respects is 
not attributable to Major Rawlinson.—Eu. 

f Dahyaun&m cannot signify “of the world,” for wc have the expressions 
“ hhahay&thiya dahyaun&m," “ khsMyathiya ahydyd bumiyd,** following each other 
in the inscription of Artaxerxes. 
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Par. 2. Thdirph ^DAr(a)yavush kLstdyatliiya; (2) Man& pitd 

VSshtdspa; (3) V^shMspahydArsh’dma; (4) Arshdmaliyd pitd 
Ariyardin(a)na j (5) Ariydrdm(a)naAyd pitd (----) (6) Chishp*dish 
pitd Hakhdmaiiiah. 

(l)“SayB Dai'ius 41116 King:—(2) My Father (was) Hystaspes; (3) of 
IJystaspes the father (was) Arsames; (4) of Arsames the father (was) 
Ariyaramnes; (5) of Ariyarumnes the father (was Teispes;) (6) of 
Teispes the &ther (was) Achaemenes.” 

In the preceding paragraph, Darius established his personal 
identity. He now proceeds to narrative, and commences each divi¬ 
sion of the record with the phrase, “Says Darius the King,” a mode 
of speech which is strictly Biblical, and which is nearly similar to 
that adopted in the Pali edicts of Asoca. If any doubt could exist 
as to the identification of thdtiya, it would be removed by our finding 
the term replaced in the Median transcript by the same verb, which 
in other passages answers to the various forms of the roots ikaJia and 
gauha, both signifying to “ say,” or “ speak.” The substantive verb 
is understood in all the clauses of this ptaragraph, and the omission of 
Chis/ipdish in the fifth sentence can hardly be explained, but as 
an oversight of the artist. On this subject and on the orthography of 
the names of Hystaspes and Teispes, see the first note to the Cuneiform 
text, p. xl. 


Par. 3. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiy«; (2) ^woAyar^Miya 
w^ayam Hakhdmanishiy^ thahydmahya; (3) Hachd -pruviyata 
amdltd ama*hya; (4) Hachu pruviyata hyd aiuakham tauma 
lihahayathiyd dim. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King :—(2) On that account we have been called 
Achffimenians; (3) from antiquity wo have been unsubdued, (or we 
have descended); (4) from antiquity our race liave been kings.” 

Awnhyarddiya, “on that account,” refers to the genealogy given 
in the preceding paragraph, where the royal family is traced up 
to Achmi^enes. In the third clause amdtd is a doubtful word; the 
orthography may perhaps be addta or andtd. It ii^ at any rate a 
lidun or participle in the nom. masc. plur. Remark also in the fourth 
clause the construction of hyd amdkham taumd, “ qu© nostrum stirps,” 
for “ our race,” an amplified form of speech which is very common in 
Zend; iavmd^ althongh in the singular, may very possibly, as a noun 
of multitude, agree with the verb dKa for o/mn, in the plur^. 
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Par. 4. (1) Th*4tiyaDar(a)yavn[sh klielidyatliiya: (2) ma!i& tau- 
m&yd tyiya ^oruwam ‘"khshdyathiya alia, (3) adam navam ][][][][| 
(4) dnvitatar(a)nain wayam Ar/wMyatlii”ya amahya. 

(l)“Says Darius tlie King:—(2) (There are) eight of my race who 
have been kings before me, (3) I (am) the ninth, 9th; (4) for a very 
long time we have been kings.” ^ 

There is a difficulty in this paragraph with regard to the division 
between the third and fourth clauses. The expression of a number, 
both in letters and figures is unusual, and the construction, there¬ 
fore, may possibly be (3) “ I am the ninth; (4) for nine successive 
generations wc have been kings.” I must add, however, in support 
of the reading which I have given in the text, that the Median tran¬ 
script employs a single ordinal number for the ninth, and that the 
adverb duvitdtar{a)navi, difficult as it is of analysis, will rather 
imply duration of time, than a line of continuous descent. 


Par. 5. (1) Thatiya Dur(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) WaslmdAurOr- 
mazd^^aha adam khshayathiya amiya; (3) Auramazda khshatram 
inand frdbara. 

(J) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) By the grace of Ormazd I am {quasi 
‘I have become’) king ; (3) Ormazd has granted me the empire.” 

1 translate washnd by “grace,” as that term has been conse¬ 
crated by usage to the divine influence on human affairs. The 
word, however, strictly signifies “ will,” or “ wish,” with which terms, 
indeed, it is etymologically cognate. 


Par. 6. (1) Th'*atiya Dar(a)yavu.sh khshayathiya : (2) Iraa dahydwa 
tya mana jija^iyaisha; (3) washu’*d Auramazdaha adani.sham khsha¬ 
yathiya ahani: (4) Parsa, Vwf^'a, lidbirmh, A’®thur4, Arabdya, 
Mudraya; tyiya darayahya, Sparda, Y\md; Armma,, Kata‘®patuka, 
Parthwa, Zaraka, Hariva, Uwarazmiya, BakbtarisA, Sa*^ka, 

Thatagush, Harauwatish, Maka j (5) fraharvam dahyawa 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) These are the countries vrhich have 
fallen into my hands, (lit.‘which have come to me,’) (3) by the grace 

* The Cuneiform text is incorrect ntliis pa9:}» ge, and the name of Gaddra 
may be certainly read between Sugda and Saka. 
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of Ormazd 1 have become king of them : (4) Persia, Susiana, Baby¬ 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, the maritime parts of (lit. ‘those 
which are of the sea,’) Spaiia (and) Ionia; Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Parthia, Zamngia, Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, (Gandai'ia,) the 
Sacic, the Sattagydes, Aitidiotia, (and) the Mecians; (6) The total 
amount (being) twenty-one countries.” 

In the third clause rcmilrlc the pronoun of the third pers. gen. 
plur. slmim, united to the nom. sing, of the 1st pers. adam. The 
employment of these adjuncts is so frequent, that it may be con¬ 
venient to mention at once such as occur in the inscriptions. Ist 
jiers. sing.' instr. gen. or dat. maiya; acc. nidm; abl. wa. 2nd pers. 
sing, instr. gen. or dat. imya or Uiya. 3rd pers. masc. and fern. sing, 
inst. gen. or dat. sJdya; acc. shim*; masc. and fern. plur. instr. gen. 
or dat. sham; acc. s1iisk{}) and neut. acc. plur. adish\. (?) 

In the fourth clatise, containing the goograj>hical names, 1 imagine 
tyiya darayahyd, to refer particularly to the countries of iSparda and 
Vuna, the expression in this passage immediately preceding those 
titles, while at Persepolis it follows them. 

In the fifth clause, fraharmm ai)pcara to be a neuter nominative, 
and the numerals which are very indistinctly marked upon the rock, 

are probably rather than 


Par. 7. (1) 77idtiya lJdr(a)‘''yavu8h khshdyathiya: (2) Tina dahyawa 
tya mana patiyoisAa; (3) washna Au‘°ramazdaha mand badaka 
ahatd j (4) mana bajim abarata. (5) 7’ya?sham hachama **’athahya, 
khshaj>awa rauchapatiwd, awa aknnav(a)yata. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) These are the countries which have 
come into my hands, (lit. ‘to me’) ; (3) by the grace of Ormazd they 
have become subject to me; (4) they have brought tribute to me. 
(5) That which has been said to them by me, both by night and by 
day, it has been performed (by them.)” 


* The orthography of such words as tyishiyOy avatlashim, &c., proves that the 
subjoined pronouns cannot commence with a vowc*I, nlthougli if the m and sh 
were brought in contact in words like adamuhdm, khahatram, ahim, &c., we 
sliould expect from tlic genius of the language that the first consonant would be 
elided. 

This pronouu is exceedingly doubtful; it only occurs in two words, tyadish, 
and nyadiah, the latter of which, unless there were a short a before the dental, 
would, 1 imagine, be written nidish. 
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Tho construction throughout this paragraph is snfKciently simple; 
hut in tho fifth clause, I may observe, that I restore tt/ashdm rsither 
than ifatlKisJuim, which occurs in the following paragraph, as the 
co-relative in this passage is the neuter demonstrative awa; and that 
the employment of tho iinperf. akunav(a)i/atd as a complement to 
the passive aorist othahya, is hardly in accordance with strict gram¬ 
matical propriety. KhshapoiVHt rauchapfitiivd I consider to be used 
for I'hshapamwd ranchmnpuliiod, tlie particle pnti, which is hei*e 
employed as a postposition, requiring to be joined to an accusative. 
The final syllable of those Avords is tho copulative conjunction 

(Sans. NT). 


Par. 8. (1) Tkdtiya Dar(a)yavu.sli ^'khshayathiya: (2) Atfira ima 

<lahyawa, rnartiya liya agata dka, a.wam ir bartajii abai-aiu. 
(S) Jly.a.arika dha, awani ufr}is(am aparasani. (4) Anra- 

maz«la®'ha ima dahyawa tyaml mana data apriyaya. (.0) yathashwwA 
Aachama atliali‘*‘ya, awatli.a akunav(a)y:itti. i 

(1) “ S{i 3 fs Darius the King:—(2) Within these countries whoever was 
of the true faith (?) him have I cherished and protected, (lit. ‘ well 
cherished I have cherished’). (3) Whoever was a heretic, (?) him 1 
have rooted out entirely, (lit. ‘ well destroyed I luive destroyed ’). (.^) 

By the grace of Ormazd these countries, from what (time they w'ere) 
given to me, (or ‘ therefore being given to me,’) h.avc rejoiced. (6) As 
to them it has been ordered, (lit. ‘ said,’) by me, thus has it been done 
(by them.)” 

The antithesis in tho commencement of thi.s paragraph is of much 
assistance in pointing out the construction, but the peculiar appli¬ 
cation of the terms agata and arika, mu.st remain for the present a 
matter of conjecture. T will h(!re only observe, that the epithets are 
evidently used in contradistinction to each other, tho one in a good, 
the other in a bad sense, and that they probably refer to some reli¬ 
gious schism which divided tho empire. The tautological construction 
in the third and fourth clauses is also remarkable, hut can hardly, I 
think, answer any other purpose than that of giving intensity to tho 
expression. In the fifth clause, if tyand bo the ablative sing., and 
standing for asmdl, as in an tyand for aniyasmdt, wc must suppose the 
relative pronoun to refer to time; but we have also the pronominal 
instrumental in nd, in the phrase hadd and kdrd Pdrsd, and tho word 

may very possibly therefore be identical with the Sanskrit or as 
a derivative from 1^. 
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Par. 9. (1) Thdtiya II4r(a)yayush khshdjathtya: (2) ^luramazd^ 
"mana kltshatram frdbara. (3) Auramazddmaiya upastdm abara 
ydtd ima khshatram “orfdraya. (4) Washnd Auramazddha ima 
kfasbatram ddrayamiya. 

(1) Says Darius the King:—(2) Ormazd 1ms granted me the empire. 

(3) Ormazd has brought help to mo until 1 have gained this empii*e. 

(4) By the grace of Ormazd I hold this empire.” 

Remark in the third clause that addraya, if that restoration be 
correct, must be in the 1st pers., and must bo supposed, therefore, to 
represent the aorist of the tenth class. Addraya in other passages is 

for the 3rd pers. sing, of the active imperfect. 


Par. 10. (1) Tha®’'f/ya Dar(a)yavush khshdyathiya : (2) Ima tyamand 
kartam pruwa yatha khsh*''«ya<Atya aba vara. (3) Kabujiya nama, 
Kuraush putfa, amakham taumdjr^a, Imwa* pruwama idd khshd* 
yathiyaafaa. (4) AwahyaKabujiyahyd hrS^Hd Bardiya nama aha; 

(5) hamatd hainpitd Kabujiyahyd. (6) Pasdwa Ka“*6?^‘iya awam 
Bardiyam awdja. (7) Yatha Kabujiya Bardiyam awdja kdra- 
hy®®d az(a)dd abava tya Bardiya awajata. (8) Pasdwa Kabujiya 
Mudrdyam ^^ashiyava,. (9) Yatha Kabujiya Mudrdyara ashiyava, 
pasdwa kara arika abava. (10) Pasdwa daraug dahyauwd 
wasiya abava, utd Pdrsiya uta Mddaiya iit^V/ awiyduwd da- 
hyaushuwd. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) This is what was done by me before I 
became king. (3) (He who was) named Camhyses, the son of Cyrus, 
of our race, he was here king before me. (4) There was of that Cam- 
byses a brother named Bardius; (5) he was of the same father and 
mother as Cambyses. (0) Afterwards Cambyses slew that Bai'dius. 
(7) When Cambyses slew that Bardius the troubles of the state ceased 
which Bardius had excited. (?) (8) Then Cambyses proceeded to 
Egypt. (9) When Cambyses had gone to Egypt, then the state 
became heretical. (10) Then the lie became abounding in the land, 
both in Persia and in Media, and in the other provinces.” 

The restoration of pruwa in tho second clause is doubtful, and 
as the events which Darius proceeds to record do not refer to his own 
actions, the interpretation even which I have given to the sentence 

* The restoration of huvoa in the Cun^form text bos been omitted through an 
oversight. 
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appears to be hardly applicable. In the fifteenth paragraph, how¬ 
ever, clause second, there is, I think, the complement to the present 
expression. In the one case, the monarch describes the events pre¬ 
ceding his accession to the throne; in the other, those which fol¬ 
lowed it. 

In the fourth sentence, hnmdtd hampltd, answering to the Greek 
6fUiixfirptosj 6fixm6.Tpiosy are used as nouns substantive, and the name of 
Cambyses, accordingly, is in the genitive case. 

The seventh sentence cannot bo reinlered with any certainty, 
owing to the blank at the commencement of the thirty-second line. 
A zaddf (if that reading bo correct,) is, I think, an adverb, and tya is 
the accus. neut. of the relative pronoun governed by awajata, so that 
a nouter substantive would appear to have been lost after TcdrcJiyd; 
awajata, however, itself is a word of considerable difficulty, both 
etymologically and grammatically, Jind I do not pretend to give its 
signification with any confidence*. 

In the tenth clause remark that although strictly an adverb, 

appears to be employed as an adjective. The nouns which form the 
complement of this sentence are all placed in thd locative case. 

Par. 11. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshdyathiya: (2) Vii^sdtva y 
martiya Magush aha, Gaumata nama. (3) Huwa udapatata hacha 
Pishi“^yduwada^ya, Arakadrish nama kauf, hacha awadasha. (4) Vi- 

yakhnahya mah^V^ ^yy rauchabish, thakata aha, yadiya udapa¬ 
tata, huwa karahya awatha ™a»lurujiya: (5) “Adam Bardiya 
amiya, hya Kuraush putfa, Kabujiyahya br^"ata.” (G) Pasawa kara 
haruwa hamitfiya abava. (7) Hacha Kabujiya abiya awam 
^^ashiyava, uta Psirsa, uta Macla, uta auiya dahyawa. (8) Khsha- 

tram huwa "agarbayata. (9) Garmapa<lahya mahya IRTf raucha¬ 
bish, thakata aha, awatha khsha’^tram agarb.4yata, (10) Pasawa 
Kabujiya uwdmarshiyush amrtriyata. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Afterwards there was a certain man, a 

Magian, named Gomates. (3) He arose from Pissiachuda, the moun- 

* It is very possible that tya may be used in this passage as a conjunction, and 
that awajata may represent the imperfect of a neuter verb. The fact, indeed, 
of an impostor shortly afterwards appearing, who personated the son of Cyrus, 
would lead us to suppose that the passage meant, “ When Cambyses had slain 
Bardius, the State was in ignorance as to what bad become of him;" but at the 
same time, I must confess, that I cannot find any suitable etymology either for 
az(a)dd or awajata. The explanation of these terms will be discussed at length 
in the vocabulary. 
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tsiu*s name Ai’acadrea, iirom thence. (4) On the 14th day of tlie month 
Viyakhna, then it was, as he arose, to the state he tlms falsely de¬ 
clared (6) ‘ 1 am Bardins, the son of Cyras, the brother of Cambyses.* 
(0) Then tlie whole state became rebellious. (7) From Cambyses it 
went over to that (Bardins), both Persia and Media, and the other pro¬ 
vinces. (8) He seized the empire. (9) On the 9th day of the month 
of Gannapada, then it was he thus seized the empire, (or assumed the 
crown.) (10) Afterwards Cambyses, unable to endure his (misfortunes)* 
died.” 

i 

Clause second. I alway.s translate y martiya, “ a certain man.” It 
is strictly “one man,” the Y being the numeral of unity, and the 
expression appears, I think, to bo generally used in a depreciativo 
sense. Clause third. The construction in these local descriptions 
which occur in nearly every paragraph is singularly naked and abrupt. 
Arakadrish ndma kavf, “ the hill named Aracadres,” is placed in the 
nominative, and the ablative signification is then given by the addition 
of an adverb of place united to a preposition and inflected with a 
suffix, which is no doubt allied to the characteristic of the ablative case. 

Clause fourth. In expressing the dates, rducha, “ a day,” is always 
put in the plural to agree with the numerals which precede it, and 
which probably, as in Sanskrit, are only declined in that number. It 
is difficult at the same time, to say whether raucliahish may be in the 
instr., or the «lat. case. According to Sanskrit analogy we should 
suppose the former; but there appears to be a distinction between the 
inflexions in aibish and abish, and as the one is certainly the charac¬ 
teristic of the instrumental case, I am inclined to assign the other to 
the dative. 

In this sentence, also, we must remark the employment of yadiya^ 

a word which is identical with the Sanskrit “if,” and which is 
useil in all other passages in a conditional sense; here, however, yadiya 
must either be a mere copulative conjunction, the construction being 
“ then it was that he arose; to the state he thus falsely declared;” or 
the entire passage forming but one sentence, yadiya may be rendered 
by “ since,” or “ as,” and the translation may be that which I .havo 
given in the text. Uddpatcddj I must add, is certainly the imperfect 
tense and not the past participle, and adurujiya is the 3rd pers. 
aorist of a compound verb, the temporal augment preceding the par¬ 
ticle instead of being attached to the root. 

In the last clause, uwdmarshiymh is a verbal noun, signifying 
literally, “not enduring himself.” Perhaps we might say idiomati- 
cn-lly for uwdmardiiytuih am{a)riyatd, “ he died in his wrath.” 
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Par, 12. (1) Thutiya *‘Dar(a)yavush klishayathiya;: (2) Aita 

khshatram^ tya Gaurauta hya Magush adiii“a Kabujiyam, aita 
khshatram hacha pruviyata amakham taiimslyd a*^ha. (<3) Pasdwa 
Oaunidta h 3 ra Magush ii<lind Kabujiyam uta Pdrstim, uta ^’'Madam, 
iita aniya dahyAwa; huwa ayasta uwaii)(a)Bliiyam aknta; (4) hu- 
**wa khshdyathiya abava. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) That crown, (or empire,) of which 
Gomates, the Magian, dispossessed Cambyses, tliat crown had been in 
^ our family from the olden time. (3) After Gomates, the Magian, had 
dispossessed Cambyses both of Persia, and Media, and the dependent 
provinces, he did according to his desire, (?) (4) he became king.” 

In the second clause remark the repetition of ai/a khsliatram for 
tlm more sake of perspicuity, an involved period being particularly 
distasteful to the language of the inscriptions. I am not sure whether 
klishatram, signify “ royalty” in the abstract, or whether it may not 
rather denote the chJiatra, or “ parasol of empire," a term that was* 
applied by a figure of rhetoric to the kingly condition, as we employ 
in English, in the same sense, the symbolical* expressions of ‘Hhe 

crown," or “ sceptre.” The word adina, (probably fv to possess, with 
the negative particle and a conjugational suffix), gov(!rus a double 
accusative. 

The construction of the third clause is doubtful. The sentence 
may perhaps be required to be divided, the translation being “ after¬ 
wards Gomates, the Magian, dispossessed Cambyses both of Persia, 
and Media, and the other provinces—he did according to his desire;” 
but I prefer the reading given in the text, as the defection of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces to the Magian has been already noticed. The con¬ 
cluding phrase, also, of the sentence is one of considerable difficulty, 
for although ayasla can be shown by other examples to be a propo¬ 
sition governing the accusative case, yet it is very doubtful if it can 
signify “according to;" and the etymology, also, which I would 

assign to uwdip(a)shiyam (^, “ ow'n,” and a verbal noun from 
“to obtain,” used in the dcsiderative form) is exceedingly 
uncertain*; aktUd is for aJcuntd, as akumd stands for akunmd. 

* I rather think that the true significatLon of the third clunee must be, “ After 
Gomates, the Magian, hod dispossessed Cambyses of Persia and Media and the 
other provinces, he acted with his own tribe for the allusion would appear to he 
to the transfer of sovereignty from the Achsemenians to the Magians; and ayasta 
in other passages certainly means, “ together with.” I shall return to this diffi¬ 
cult passage in the vocabulary, under the head of uwaip{a)shiyam. 
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Par. 13. (1). Thatiya Dar(a)yavuBh khsMyatbtya: (2) Niya 4ha 
inartiya *“iiiya Parsa, niya Mada, ni 3 ra am^kham taumdyd kash- 
chiya, hya awam Gau^niatam tyam Magum khshatram ditam 
cliakhriyji. (3) Kdrashim liacba darshama? a®‘tarsa. (4) Karam 
waaiya awajaniytl, liya paranam Bardiyam adan.4, awaliyar’^adiya 
karam awajaniyd, (5) “Mdtyamnra khabandaatiya tya adam 
niya Bard®*iya amiya, hya Kuraush putra.” (6) Ka&ihchiya niya 
adarshanaush j (7) cliishchiya thastan“iya pariya Gauniatam tyam 
Magum, yatd adam arasam. (8) Pasdwa adam Aura®“mazddm^^ 
patiydvaUiya; (9) Auramazddmaiya upastam abara. (10) Bagaya- 

daish “mdhyd ^ raucliabish, thakata aha, awathit adam hada kama- 
naibish martiyaibi^^'fih awam Gaumatam tyam Magum awtijanam, 
iita tyishiya friitama inar^tiya atnisbiya tihatn. (11) Sikthauwatish 
llama didd, Nladya nd'^rnd dabydush Mddaiya, awadashim awd- 
janam; (12) khshatfamyhim adam ddinam. (13) Wa“shiid Aura- 
mazddha adam kbshdyathiya abavam; (14) Auramazdd khshatram 
mand li®‘dbara. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) There was not a man, neither Pei-sian, 
nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would oppose that Go- 
matos, the Magian, possessed of the crown. (3) The state feared to 
resist him. (4) He would frequently address the state, which knew 
the old Bardins, for that reason he would address the state, (paying,) 

(6) (‘Bewai’e) lest it regard me, as if I were not Bardins, the son of 
Cyrus.’ (6) (There was) not any one hold enough (to oppose him ;) 

(7) every one (was) standing (obediently) round Gomates, the Magian, ' 
until I arrived. (8) Then I -aliode in the worship of Ormazd ; (9) 
Ormazd biuught help to me. (10) On the 10th da}' of the month 
Bagayadish, then it was, with the men (who were iny) well-wishers, 1 
thus slew that Gomates, the Mngian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. (11) The fort named Sictacliotes in the district of Medio, 
named Kisaa, there 1 slew him; (12) I dispossessed him of the 
empire. (13) By the grace of Ormazd I became king; (14) Onnazd 
granted me the sceptre.” 

Throughout this paragraph the construction is embarrassed; 
chakkriyd, in the second clause, I suppose to be the potential for 
cJuikchriydt, from a root, chakhra, allied to tho Sanskrit for the 
elongation of the final vowel will hardly admit of our identifying the 

word with any of the reduplicate forms of 

Clause three. In karashim hacM darshama atg/raa, the literal 
translation seems to be, the state him from opposing feared dcir- 
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shmm is probably from (Jarsfiainas, but it is not easy to identify tlio 
declension of this verbal noun. 

The fourtli clause contains the difficult wor<l awdjani^d, which, 
notwithstanding the initial augment, I am obliged to consider the 
potential of the ninth class; awakyarddiyn, “ on that account,” refers 
apparently to the acquaintance which the nation generally possessed 
of the person of Smerdis, and hdram awdjaniyd is repeated for the 
sake of perspicuity*. 

Clause five. Mdtya occurs frequently sis a prohibitory particle 
employed with the present subjunctive. Khshandsdtiya, mssst be, I 
think, the 3rd pors. rather than the 2nd, and tya appears in this 
passage to be used as a mere conjunction like the Latin ‘'quod.” 

The following sontcnce, kmhehiya niya adtirshanatish, is literally, 
“ any one not dared,” and in the seventh clause 1 can discover no 
suitable explanation for t/iastaniya, but that of the present particij)le, 
the substantive verb being understood. 

In the eighth clause, pcUiydvahiya is of questionable etymology, 
but it certainly represents the 1 st pers. sing, of the middle imperf., 
and in the ninth clause, Bdgayddaisli is the gen. case of a masc. theme 
i^ i. 

'^Clause eleven. I have already remarked, that in local descriptions 
the preliminary names are invariably put in the nom. case; dahyd^ish 
and didd being fem. nouns, the adjective ndmd is also in that gender 
to agree with them. Mddaiya is the locative used perhaps in this 
passage for the genitive. 

In clause twelve, remarks' that as adina governs a double accu¬ 
sative, the pronoun shim, i.s appended to kkdintram, instead of shiya. 


Par. 14. (1) Thatiya l)!lr(a)yavusU klishayathiya: (2) Khshatfani 

tya hachit amakham ta^^uindy^ parubartam alia, awa adam patipa- 
dam akunavam. (3) Adamshim gdtb”'''wa awastuyam. (4) Yatlid 
pruwamachiya, awatha adam akunavam. (5) Ayad(a)n"^d tyd 
Gaumata hya Magush viyaka, adam niyatrarayam. (6) Kdrahya 
abr'^charish gaithdmeha maniyamcha, vithabislmAa tyddish Gau- 
mdta hya “Magush adina. (7) Adam karam gslthwd awdstayam, 
Pdrsameda, Mddamc//^i, uta aniya dahyawa. (8) Yatha pruwa- 

* A toahyaridiya will be found in other passages to refer to the following, rather 
than to tlie preceding clause, and the translation therefore may he, “ He would 
frequently address the state, (or the troops,) winch knew the old BardiusTo 
tho effect, “ He would address the state lest it should regard me,” &c., &.c. 
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inachiya awath^ adam tya par^u^^V patiydbaram. (9) Washn4 
Auramzadaha ima adam akaii||^||lto. (10) Adam hamatakhaAtya 
•’''y/ita vitham tyAm amAkham gathwA awtlstayam. (11) YathA 
YYuvfamai'Xnya ”’awatha adam liamatakhishiya, waslm^ Auramaz- 
dulia, yatliA Gaum/ita hya Mrt!yi<”sb vitham tyam amdklmm niya 
parabara. 

(l)“Says Darius the King:—(2) The crown that had been wrested 
from our race, that I recovered. (3) I established it firmly. (4) Like 
my ancestor (Cyi’us?) thus I did. (6) The rites which Gomates, the 
Magian, had introduced, I prohibited. (6) 1 reinstituted for the state 
the sacred chaunts and (sacrificial) worship, and (confided them) to 
the families which Gomates, the Magian, had deprived of those (offices). 
(7) T firmly established the kingdom, both Persia, and Media, and the 
other provinces. (0) Like* my predecessor (Cyrus?) thus I restored 
that wlut:li had been taken away. (9) By the grace of Ormazd I did 
this. (10) I laboured until I had firmly established our family. (11) 
Lilce my ancestor (Cyrus?) thus I laboured, by the grace of Ormazd, 
(in order) that Gomates, the Magian, might not (or did not) supersede 
our family.” 

This is probably the most difficult paragraph which occurs iu the 
Behistiin Inscriptions. Of several of tho most important w'ords tlie 
orthography is doubtful; of others tlio etymology is almost impe¬ 
netrable, and the construction, moreover, iu some parts renders the 
division into sentences, a matter of serious embarrassment. 1 am 
compelled, therefore, to adopt a more elaborate commentary than 
usual. 

Clause tw'o, Fatipadam is uo doubt from “ to restore,” 

but tlie Cuneiform word can hardly be a participle. It is more likely 
a verbal adjective formed by the simple affix in a added to the 
root; awa putipailitm^ I consider to be in the acc. neuter to agree 
with klishatfam. 

Clause three. Gdthmi, 1 suppose to bo the instr. sing, of a masc. 

theme in «, derived from the root ‘‘ to stay,” or " stand,” and 
used adverbially; I translate it accordingly “firmly;” but the iden¬ 
tification at tho same time is fixr from certain. Stdya in the com¬ 
pound verb awdstdyam, is probably the causal form of std, for the 

Sanskrit 

* Perhaps this word should rather be written patipadmay being formed from 
the compound root nfifq^r with the Unadi affix iu ypg. 
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Clause four. I*ruwa7iiachijf^^^, another very difficult word. I 
merely suggest the derivatioo^l^ruwa, “ before,” 7na (ablat.) for 

mat, and the indefinite particle chiya (for the signification 

being “one before me,” that is, “ray ancestor” or “predecessor.” 
The objection to this etymology is, that diiya or chit gives an inde¬ 
finite signification, whereas the allusion would appear to bo to the par¬ 
ticular precedent of Persian delivery from the Median yoke by Cyrus 
the Great. I must add, tliat the orthography also is doubtful. The 
word may perhaps be read in the three several passages where it occurs, 

pruwamadiya, and in that case, I would compound it of “ an 

ancestor,” and “mine.” Whichever explanation may be pre¬ 

ferred, a verb would appear to be understood; the literal construction 

being “ as ray ancestor did, thus I-.” 

Of the fifth and sixth clau.scs, T confess my rcn<lering to be little 
better than conjectural; ayad{a)'nd is certainly tlio ace. ])lur. of a 
fem. theme in a, for the relative tyd which follows will alone admit 
of that explanation; hut unless the initial letter be an unmeaning 

prosthesis, (which 1 greatly doubt,) and ya.d{a)va be allied to 
I know of no possible etymology. Viyaka is evidently the imperfect 
of a verb compounded of vi, and a theme of the 2nd class commencing 
with h, but I cannot find any suitable correspondent in Sanskrit; 
niy air dr a yam, also is of ecpial obscurity. I ([uestion if the verb can 

possibly be formed of ffTTSef, “ restraining,” and the causal form of 
to go,” for the temporal augment would then precede the com¬ 
pound. The etymology would appear to be the particle prefixed 

to the imperfect of a root ^ conjugated in the tenth class, but the 
Sanskrit oilers no such ecjuivalent. If the reading were niyaydrayam, 
(and tile mutilation of the rock renders it impossible to distinguish 
with certainty if tlie character bo ^ or ^), I should refer the word 

to the root ^ (HKMril), “ to protect,” or “ nourish,” an<l the whole 
construction of the sentence would require in consequence to be 
altered. The translation, indeed, which I should then give of the 
fifth and sixth clauses wouhl be, “ The rites which Gomates, the 
Magian, had interdicted, I protected for the state, entrusting both the 
sacred chaunts, and the performing of worship, to the families which 
Gomates, the Magian, had deprived of tho-se offices.” ^ 

It is quite impossible to decide whether kdrahyd, which appears to 
he the genitive used for the dative may belong to the fifth or sixth 
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clauses, and the point is of no great consequence. Of more importance 
is it to ascertain the signification of the following term ahichariah. If 
that reading be correct, I can suggest no other grammatical condition 
for the word than that of the nom. sing, of a verbal noun in i; but 
neither will the signification of “deceiving,” or “conjuring,” which 
belongs to the Sanskrit apply to this passage, nor (although 

such a construction is common in Zend,) is the verbal noun in any 
other passage of the inscriptions that I am aware of used for the 
imperfect or the participle. 

GaUhdmchd, mdniyamclid, are certainly nouns in the acc. case in 
apposition with each other, and viUuilmhclm (distinguished from the 
instr. vithaibish-cha,) is, I think, the dative plural of vi^a, “a family,’’ 
or “ tribe,” with the same copulative sufiix. Tyddis/i, also, is the 
relative pron. in the acc. fern. plur. to agree with vitkd, “the families,” 
united, I think, to the acc. plur. neut. of the suffixed pronoun, refer¬ 
ring to gait/idtn and mdmyam, which as inanim.ate objects require that 
gender; the double accusative contained in this word is governed by 
cuUna, and the close of the sentence is sufficiently plain. 

I have thus noticed the chief difficulties which occur in the fifth 
and sixth clauses. They arc of such a nature as to render the trans¬ 
lation, in its present shape, wortliy of little or confidence, and the 
coustruction, moreover, which is forced upon ns by the employment of 
the term (d)iclMrish, is so extremely unsatisfactory, that I am half 
inclined to sns})cct an error of inscription upon the rock. If we could 

suppose the letter to have been omitted in this word ahicfiaru?i 

by an oversight of the artist, the true reading being aJbicharabish, the 
construction would be comparatively easy. 1 would then translate, 
“ The rites which Goinates, the Magian, had interdicted, I restored to 
the servants of the state, both the sacred chaunts and the divine 
worship, and to those families (1 committed them) which Gomates, 
the Magian, had <leprived of their offices,” or more simply in the 
latter part, “ both the sacred chaunts and the divine worship (I 
restored) to the tribes (or the i»eople generally) whom Gomates, the 
Magian, had dcprivetl of them.” 

Vithahishchd, I must add, is a doubtful orthography, and I am not 
at all satisfied with a construction which would tlius place a dative 
plural in the same cojmlativc category with singular accusatives but 

if the wanting letter in vtihahish{-)d be not I can, 1 confess, 
conjccturo^no other possible restoration. 

* Mllhabishchn might be considered, pei’lw]>B, to be connected immediate!)' with 
nbicharabish, the noun being in each instance in the dative plural. 
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In the tenth and eleventh clauses, lumatahh^iya is the Ist pers. 
sin|^. of the middle imperf., and nikunavam and pardhara, notwith¬ 
standing that they follow particles and have thus a conditional or sub¬ 
junctive signification, are placed in the same tense of the indicative 
mood, for the subjunctive imperfect in the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions appears to have been only used to convey an optative signi¬ 
fication. 

Par. 15. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush hhsJi&yatW^xyvk: (2) Ima tya 
adam akunavam pasawa yatha khshSyathiya abavam. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King;—(2) This is what I did alter that 1 became 
king.” 

I suppose ima, “ this,” to refer particularly to the acts described in 
the last paragraph. 


Par. 16. (1) ^■’Dar(a)yavu8h khsliayathiya: (2) Yatha adam 

Gauniutam tyani Magura awffy<Mjam,pa^^siiwa^inartiya, Atfiua nama, 
Upadarmahya putfa huwa udapatutd; (.3) Uwajaii?^yvb karahya 
awatlia athaha: (4) “ Adam Dwajaiya khsliiiyatliiya arai 3 ra.” 

(5) Vxisdwa Uwa^'Y^ya. hamitfiya abava; (6) abiya awaiu Atfinam 
ashiyava; (7) ljuwa ^ihuhdi/itthiya ^^ibava Uwajsiiya. (8) Uta Y 
martiya Babiruviya, Naditabira nama, Aina - - - - h?/Vi putfa, 
liuwa iidapatata. (0) Babirauwa karam awatlia adurujiya, (10) Adam 
Nab'^ukadrachara amiya, liya Nabunitahya putfa. (11) Pasawa 
kara hya Babiruviya ""haruwa abiya awam Naditabiram 'ashiyava. 
(12) Babirush hamitfiya abava. (13) KlP'shatfam tya Babirauwa 
huwa agarbayata. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) When I had slain Gomates, the 
Magian, then a certain man, named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, he 
arose; (3) to the state of Susiana he thus said: (4) * I am king of 
Susiana.* (6) Then the Susians became rebellious; (6) tliey went 
over to thatjAtrines; (7) he became King of Susiana. (0) And a cer¬ 
tain man, a Babylonian, named Naditabirus the son of Ailna.. 

he arose. (9) The state of Babylonia he thus falsely addressed, (10) 
(saying), * 1 am Nabochodrossor, the sun of Nabonidus.’ (11) Then 
the entire Babylonian state went over to that Naditaliirus. (12) Ba¬ 
bylon revolted (or became rebellious.) (13) lie seized the government 
of Babylonia.” 

In the third clause, Uwajaiya is the locative used for the genitive, 
and kdrahyd is the genitive used for the dative. In geographical 
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names, indeed, we almost invariably find this substitution of the loca> 
tive for the genitive, and the dative is under any circumstances, of 
exceedingly rare employment. 

Clause five. Remark the orthographical distinction between the 
locative Uwajaiya, with the palatal in tho first form, and the ethnic 
title Uwajiydy where the adjectival suffix in iya is added to the theme, 
and the palatal takes the second form in consequence. The final 
elongation in this word and in hamitriyd marks the nom. plur. repre¬ 
senting the Sanskrit 

Clause eight. Babirmiya is the ethnic title formed with the 
adjectival suffix in iya appended to a theme in u; it must not be con¬ 
founded with any case of the 3rd declension. 

Clause nine. Bdbiramoa is the locative of a masc. theme in u used 
for the genitive, and adurujiya is made to govern kdram in the acc. 
instead of in the genitive, (substituted for the dative,) which is the usual 
construction. The locative (for the genitive) preceding the object of 
the verb in this passage, the relative pronoun is not required. Had 
the object been placed first, we should have had kdram tyam, Bdbi- 
rauwa, as wo have hlishatrain tya Bahimuwa in tho last sentence of 
the paragraph. 


Par. 17. (1) Thatiya J)ar(a)yavush khsliaya’*'’thiya: (2) Pasawa 

adam frdishayam Uwajain; (3) huwa* Atrina bada anayata ahiya 
‘nid^'nx. (4) Adamshim awujanam. 

(l)“Says Darius the King:—(2) Then I sent to Susiona; (3) that 
Atrines was brought to me a prisoner, (lit. ‘ bound.’) (4) I slew him.” 

Clause two. Fralsh(a)ya, “ to send,” (Sans. ^ ^U|fif,) governs 
an accusative in this passage, without tho introduction of alnya. The 
restoration of the third clause is doubtful. In the reading that I have 
adopted, I suppose hada to be’ the past participle, and dnayatd to be 

the imperfect passive of a verb which answers to the Sans. 
and which in the inscriptions by some strange irregularity appears to 

drop tho radical The participle and verb are perhaps united in a 
single word hastdnayatd, as we find in another passage the compound 
orthography of pdtdltMiya^ for ydta, dfialiya. 

• I may observe in this place, that huwa, whatever be its etymology, is 
unifornily used os the nom sing, of the demonstrative pronoun, replacing in th iit 
capacity the pronoun of the 3rd person, 
f See Niebuhr's Inscription I, line 22. 
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Par. 18. (1) TMtiya DAr(a)yavu8h khsMyathiya: (2) Pasdwa 
^«%irum ashiyavam abiya awam Naditabiram, hya Nabuka- 
dracbara agaufea^rt. (3) “Kdra hya NaditabirahyA TigrAm add- 
r(a)ya; (4) awada aishatata, utd “’abish nilviyd dha. (.5) Pasdwa 
adam karam in - - (?) kduwa aw - - - - (1) kanam. (6) Aniyam 

dash(a)''^b4rim akunavam; (7) Aniyabya asm-iinaydm. (8) Au- 

ramazdamaiya upas/dw ’"abara. (9) Wasbiia Auramazdalia Tigrdra 
viya - - raya - - (10) Pamwa awam k^rjim ‘‘‘‘'tyam Naditabirahyu 
adam ajanam wasiya. (11) AtriydtiyaAya mabya (or ^yy) 
rau‘'*’chabish, thakatd dha awatha hamar(a)nam akiiind. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King;—(2) Then I proceeded to Babylon against 
that Naditabirus, who was called Nabochodrossor. (3) The forces of 
Naditabinis held the Tigris : (4) there they had come, and they liad 
boats, (lit. ‘ to them were boats ’). (6) Then I placed a detachment on 
rafts, (?) (or * 1 mounted a detachment on Elephants’). (?) (6) 1 brought 
the enemy into difficulty, (?) (or ‘1 made a demonstration against the 
enemy.*) (?) (7) I assaulted the enemy’s position (?). (8) Ormazd 
brought help to me. (9) By the grace of *Ormazd, 1 succeeded in 
passing the Tigris, (?) (10) Then, (or and) I entirely defeated, (lit. 

‘ I slew very much’) the army of tliat Naditabirus. (11) On the 27th 
day of the month bf Atriyato, then it was we thus fought.” 


Clause two. Remark that the verb gauha, “ to say,” (Sans. 
gwpa", Pcrs. although conjugated in the active voice, is 

always used with a passive signification. 

Clause three. Addraya is the 3rd pers. of the active imperf. of the 
tenth class, but the number is not distinguishable, as it may stand for 
addrayan as well as for addmyat; and although the noin. kdra is in 
the singular, it may, I believe, as a noun of multitude govern the 
plural; in the next sentence, indeed, the pronoun which appears to 
refer to it is used in the plural number. 

Clause four. The cause of the reduplication of the in aisha- 
taid is quite obscure to me, and I almost suspect an error of the 
artist. It can hardly mark the plural number, for the Cuneiform 
orthography of anta would be the same as that employed for ata, and 
we have several plural forms of the middle imperfect, thus exhibiting 
the termination whicli is common to both numbers; as in dfiatdy “they 
were;” “they returned;” akunmata, they did;” aharatd^ 

“ they brought,” &c.; and yet 1 cannot imagine any other reason for 
writing aishalatd insteml of aishatd. Ahisk, also, which occurs in the 
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same sentence is a word of suspicious orthography. The inflexions of 

in the language of the inscriptions exhibit so groat a variety 
from the Sanskrit declension, that ahish may jjossibly be the dative 
plural, as aihish would be the instrumental of the same number; but 
from the construction of the sentence I should expect to find the dative 
plural of huway rather than that of iyam, and I am almost inclined 
therefore to think that ahish may bo an error for awahish. 

The translations which I have attempted of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh clauses must be considered purely conjectural. In the fifth 
clause, the word ending in hduwd must be the loc. plur. of a fern, 
noun of the 1st declension, and if we read the word matcJcduwa we 
might perhaps obtain the signification of “ Elephants,” but tlie gender 
would still be an embarrassment, and I can suggest no other resto¬ 
ration. The following term, also, is no doubt the 1st pors. imperfect 
of an active verb, but it would be certainly hazardous to attempt its 
identification. 

Aniyrnn. dasli{n)bdrim akunavam, I consider to form a complete 
sentence, and aniyam, which signifies “ an enemy,” as well as “other,” 
has probably the former signification in this passage. Whether 
ilash{a)hdrim however may bo the acc. of a niasc. adjectival theme in 
i, or whether it may not rather be an independent noun, ahinnvnm, 
in this p,assago governing a double acc., I am quite unable to decide. 
In the one case wc must supi>ose an adjective (like the Pers. dmhwdr, 

from ^ and signifying “brought into difficulty,” (lit. 

“heavily loaded”). In the other the verbal root may be W? “to 
threaten,” and the sense of the passage may be, “ 1 made a demon¬ 
stration on (or against) the enemy.” I must add, that the substitution 
of dash for dush, which in default of another etymology I am obliged 
to assume, throws still further doubt on the true meaning of the 
sentence. 

In the seventh clause, aniyahyd is the gen. sing, of aniya, “ an 
enemy.” The following term commencing with asma, which, as a 

derivative from “ a stone,” perhaps signifies a sanyer, or 

“entrenched position,” must be the acc, case of a noun; and the 
remaining word, of which we have only the termination, I conjecture 
to bo the 1st pers. of an active imperf. of the 4th clas.s; but it would 
bo a mere waste of time to attempt a restoration (tf the sentence. 

Clause nine. Perhaps the mutilated word which follows Tixjrdm 
may be viyaidrayam, which would give the meaning of “ I passed 
over.” The characters are too much injured to julmit of the ortho- 
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graphy being verified, but this terra, or a word of similar import, will 
alone suit the context. 

I think also that the word which commences the tenth clause must 
be pasdwa or tdd, and I have translated accordingly. 

In the eleventh clause the construction is sufficiently plain; 
akuntd the Ist pers. plur. for akunmd, is always used when Darius 
describes an action which he fought in person. 


Par. 19. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)?/<*-yM8h kh^’shayathiya: (2) Pasdwa 

ac^m Babirum ashiyavam. (3) A^Aiya Babirum yoihd . . . ”®dyam, 
Zazana nama, wardanam anuwa Ufratauwa, awadit ^huwa Nadita- 
“bira hya Nabukhadraehara agaubatit aisha hadu kara patish mdm, 
hn‘niar{a)7iam "^chartaniya. (4) Pasawa hamar(a)mitn akuina. 
(.'>) Auraraazdamaiya upastam vJiara. (6) Washnd AuremvaP'^z- 
daha kdram tyara Naditabirahya adam ajanam W'asiya. (7) Ani- 
ya apiya “ - h- - a; (8) a‘'‘'pishira parahara; (9) Aiiaiiiakahya 
mahyd ^ rauchabish, thakata alia awathd haniitir{a)iiam akuina.. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) Tlicn I marched upon Babylon. (.3) 
Near Babylon when I had arrived, the city named Zazana, upon the 
l^uphintes, there that Naditabirus, who was called Nabochodrossor, 
came with a force before me preparing (or offering) battle. (4) Then 
we fought a battle. (6) Ormazd brought help to me. (6) By the 
grace of Ormazd the force of Naditabinis I entirely defeated. (7) The 
enemy fled into the water, (or was driven into the river); (8) tlie 
water destroyed them. (9) On the 2nd day of the mouth Anamoka, 
tlien it was we thus fought the battle.” 

lu the third clause the word which follows yathd cannot bo restored 
even COrijecturally. In other passages, simihar in construction, we 
have rwiit or pararasa, “to arrive,” or “ roach,” but in this sentence 
some other root appears to be employed which is conjugated in the 
fourth class*. Ufralauwa I suppose to be the locative sing, of a fern, 
theme in u, the inflexion being similar to that wliich we have already 
seen in dahyamvd. Anuwa apjiears to bo identical with the Sanskrit 

WJj and the substitution therefore of the locative for the accus. is 
remarkable. The last word of the third clause, chiHaniyay we shall 
frc<(uently find employetl as a present participle, the termination in 
niya for that form of the verb being another instance of deviation 
from Sanskrit orthography. 

* 1 Buspcct this imperfect word to be nijdyam, which occurs in col. 2, line 64, 
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In the seventh claase, dpiyd, is, I think, either the loc. or tiie gen. 
used for the loc. of a fera. theme in i, apish being used for the Sans. 

WnjI and in the eighth clause we have this nom. dpish united to the 
accusative shim, one of the sibilants being dropped in the compound 
word. The verb which closes the seventh clause is probably the 3rd 
pers. sing, of an imperf., and the signification must be either neuter or 
passive, but it is quite impossible to restore the orthography. 


Column II. 

Par. 1. (1) 'Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshuya^Aiya;. (2) Fasdwa Nadi- 
tabira haMa kamauaibish asbaraibish vJbiya Bdhirxmi ashiya^va. 

(3) Pasilwa adam Babirum aalnyrtvam. (4)-? aha uta Ba- 

*birum agarbdyam, uta awam Naditabimm agarhdyam. (5) Pasawa 
awa'^'m Naditabiraui adam Babirauwa awaja?tam. 

(1) "Says Dai’ius the King:—(2) 'I’hen Naditabirus, with the horsemen 
who were faithful to him, (lit. * his well-wishers,’) tied to Babylon. 

(3) Then 1 proceeded to Babylon. (4).I both took Babylon 

and seized that Naditabirus. (>5) Afterwards 1 slew that Naditabirus 
at Babylon.” 

In the fourth clause the construction would seem to require, “By 
the grace of Ormazd, I both took Babylon,” &c., but 1 iiesitate to give 
such a restoration; see note on the Cuneiform text. 

Remark in the fifth clause Bdhirauwa in the locat. case, signifying 
“ at Babylou,” or “in Babylon.” 


Par. 2. (1) Thdtiya, l>dr(.'i)yavu8h kli“shayathiya: (2) Yatsi adam 

Bdbirauwa dham, hnd dnhydwa tyh hachama ha^mitriya abava: 
Parsa, Uwaja, Mada, Athurd, Armina, Parthwa, Margush, Tha- 
Hagiish, Saka. 

(1) " Says Darius the King:—(2) Whilst I was at Babylon these are the 
countries which revolted against me: Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Morgiana, Sattagydia, and Sacia.” 

From the literal construction of the second clause, we should be 
led to infer that the revolt of the various provinces enumerated in thp 
text, occurred simultaneously during Darius's sojourn at Babylon; but 
as we proceed with an account of the seveml rebellions, wc shall find 
that the passage cannot be understood in this manner. The original 
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Median revolt, which in its consequences appears to have threatened 
the disorganization of the onipire, burst forth, no doubt, while Darius 
was still at Babylon, but he marched from that place in person to 
suppress it, and during the progress of his operations against the other 
provinces he was certainly in the upper country. 


Par. 3. (1) Thatiya. Dar(a)yavu8h khshayai/aya .* (2) y martiyvi 

Martiya na^ma, Chichikhraisb putfa, Kuganakti nama wardanam 
Pdrsiya, awadii adaraya. (3) *“Huwa udapatat^; (4) Uwajaiya 
kdrahy^ awatha athalia: (5) “Adam Umauish .amiya U"wajaiya 
khshdyathiya.” 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) A certain man named Martius, the son 
of Sisicres; the city of Persia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt. (3) He 
rose up ; (4) to the state of Susiana he thus said: (A) *1 am Omanes, 
the King of Susiana.* ’* 

In the second clause, Chichikkrdisfi is the gejn. of a inasc. theme in 
i, and Pdrsiya is the loc. used for the genitive. In the fourth clause, 
Uwajaiya is also the loc. used for the gon., aud kdraUyd is the gen. 
used for the dative. 


Par. 4. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshaya</M//a; (2) - - - kiya adam 
ashan'^iya aham ahiya Uwajam. (3) Pasawa hachama - - - 
Uwajiya awam Marti'^'yam agarbay^i hyashain inathishta aha, 
(4) - - - - na. 

(1) “Says Daiius the King :—(2) I was moving a little vray in the direc¬ 
tion of Susiana. (?) (3) Then the Susians fearing (?) from me, seized 

that Martius, who was their chief, (4) and they slew him. (?)” 

The mutilation of this paragraph renders it quite impossible to 
give the sense with any certainty. If the imperfect word in clause 
two bo adakiya, for the Persian andaki, and asJumiya be tho 

present participle of “ to go,” or “ move,” the signification may 
bo that which 1 have adopted; but 1 place little reliance on the iden¬ 
tification of either of those terms. In tho third clause, also, I know 
not if the construction be “then as it was said by me,” hachdma 
yaihd aihahya, or whether the word which follows hachdma, may not 
rather be a participle signifying “fearing.” The fourth clause is 
probably vtd»him atvdjana or ^asdwadiim awdjana, the latter term 
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being for awajanan, (Sans. as awdja in the sing, is for 

awahan, (Sans. ’WTl^). 


Par. 5, (1) Thatiya D“ar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) ^ martiya Fra- 
wartish nd7m, Mdda, hnwa udapatat^’a. (3) Mfidaiya kdrahy.a 
awatha athaha: {i)‘*Admn K/ishaOimta «miya, Uwakhshatara- 
h*®yd taumdya.” (.5) Pasawa kdiu Mada hya vithapatiya dha, lui- 
chdma hamitfiya a'^bava. (6) Abiya awam Frawartim aahiyava; 
(7) luma yishdyathiya abava Madaiya. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) A certain man named Phraortes, a 
Median, he rose up, (3) To the state of Media he thus said : (4) * I 
am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares.* (.5) Then the Median forces, 
which were at home (in their houses), revolted against me. (G) They 
went over to that Phraortes; (7) he became king of Media.” 

In the third clause remark as usual the loc. Mddaiya for the 
genitive, .and the gen. kdraJiyd for the dative. 

In the fourth clause, tanmAyd is cither the gen. or abl. of a fcm. 
theme in d. The restored word, vithdpfitiya in the fifth clause, 1 sup¬ 
pose to be for vithdspatiya, mthds being the acc. plur. of a fcm. 
theme in short a, and the dental s in Sanskrit being dropped before a 
p in the language of the inscriptions, as it is also dropped before the 
m*. I translate kdra indifferently, “ forces,” “ army,” or “ the state;” 
etymologically it will signify “ any executive power.” 


Par. 6. (1) ’“Thatiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshayathiya: (2) Kam Farm 
vtd Mdda hya upa indm a'“ha, huwa kamanama aha. (3) Pasdwa 
adam \i.AYa,m fraishayam. (4) Vidarna nama Parsa, inan^^d badaka, 
awamshdm mathishtam aknnavam. (5) Awaihdshdm aihakavn: 
(6) “Plata awam k“aram tyam Madam jata, hya maud vdyagauha- 
tiya." (7) Pasdwa huwa Vidarna ha“®dd kard ashiyava. (8) Yathd 
Mddam pordrasa, M - - - - ndma, wardanam Ma^daijm, awadd 
hamar(a)nam akunaush hadd Md6^ai6tsA. (9) {Hya 1) Madaishuwa 
^'mathishta dha, huwa adakiya niya-da - - - . (10) Aura- 

* Vitbdpaiiya, will etymologically, I think, refer to tJw tribeSf of which the 
Median nation was composed, rather than to “ Aomes/'' or “ houses^ the Sanskrit 
correspondent being (Zend vat^ Peh. ety,) rather than Perhaps, 

therefore, 'if the restoration be correct, the true translation of the fifth clause 
will be, ** Then the Modes, iAotc of the tribeSf revolted against me.” 
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inazdamaija u^^astum abara; (11) washna Anramazdaha kdra hya 
Vidaniahyd awara kdram t®®yani hamitf iyau aja wasiya. (12) Ana- 
makabya in^^yd rauchabisli, thakat^^u aha awathdskdm ha> 
inar(a)nam kartam. (13) Pasawa/iMwa* Idra hya mana Kapada 
nam*M, dahydiish Madaiya, awada mam chUd amdnaya, ydtd adam 
ara^am Mada^'m. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King;—(2) The army of Persians and Medes that 
was (on service) with me, that remained faitliful to me. (1) (t3) Then 
I sent forth (these) troops. (4) Ilydarnes by mune, a Persian, one of 
my subjects, him I appointed their leader. (5) I thus addressed 
them: (t>) * Happiness attend ye! smite tliat Median State, which 
does not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then that Ilydarnes marched with hb 
army. (3) When we reached Media, a city of Media named Ma . , . , 
there he engaged the Medes. (0) He who was leader of the Medes 
could not at all resist him. (?) (10) Ormazd lu’ought help to me; 

(11) by the gr&ce of Ormazd, the troops of Hydai’nes entirely defeated 
the rebel army. (12) On the 0th day of the month of Auiimako, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by th^m. (13) Subse([uently 
my forces remained at Capada, a district of Media, apart from me until 
1 myself amved in Media.” 

The second clause evidently refers to a distinction betwoen the 
Median troops who were in their own country, and those who were 
on s(;rvice at Babylon. The fomicr supported the cause of Pliraortos, 
the latter remained firm in their allegiance to Darius. It is not easy, 
at the same time, to determine the grammatical condition of Tcamanam 
or kanuinanm. Kamanam would be the nom. .sing. ncut. of hamana, 
(of which wo have the instr. plur. in kanmnaibish,) and with this form 
the masc. kdra could scarcely by possibility agree. I conjecture, 
therefore, that the final ma may bo the ablative of the 1st personal 
pronoun, as in fimkdma, and that the word may signify “ desirous of 
me,” or " faithful to mo.” 

Clause four. This Vidama or Ilydarnes, is probably the iiidi- 
•vidiial of that name, who Avas one of the seven. Mand hadaha sig¬ 
nifies literally, “bound to mo,” but I always translate tho phrase, 
“ one of my servants,” or “ one of my subjects.” In awamskdm and 
awathdshdm, remark that the suffixed plural of the 3rd pers. i.s used 
in reference to kdra, that term, although in the sing., being a noun of 
multitude. 

" Perhaps the word Attwa may intervene between peudwa oxid kdra; it is not 
required by the context, but tbe siugle word kdra will not fill up the intervid ott 
the rock. 
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Clause six. Pintd is the 2nd pers. plur. imper. of “to 
rejoice.” It appears to be used as a mere benedictory formula of 
address, like the Latin, ** mhete ” 

The restored word at the end of the eighth clause, may be either 
lAAdaibiah or M.&dayibish. The former would be the most regular 
orthography, but in a very similar passage in line 16, col. iii, we have 
the reading hadd MdrgayiMsh. 

Clause nine. Mddaishuwd is the loc. iiiasc. plur. used apparently 
for the genitive. It is impossible to restore the words which ter¬ 
minate this sentence, and adakiya is so difficult of interpretation, that 
the sense even is obscure. I compare the word conjecturally with 
either the Persian “a little,” or the Turkish anjaJc, “only.” 

In clause thirteen, child is a very doubtful restoration after mdrn*. 
The term occurs in other passages of a similar import, where however 
it precedes the pronoun instead of following it. It appears to be a 
preposition governing the acc. case, and signifying “apart from.” I 
derive it conjecturally from the root “ to divide,” and compare it 
with the Persian jidd. 


Par. 7. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Pasdwa J)d- 
darskish wnna, Armiuiya, man"'a badaka, awam adam frdishayam 
Armiuain. (3) AwaiMahiya athaham: (4) Pridiya; kd®‘ra hya 
hamitriya, mand niya gaubatiya, awam (.5) Pasdwa Dddar- 

shi’®sh ashiyava. (6) Yatha Arminam pardrasa, pasdwa hamilriyd 
hagamata parai’''td patisli Dadarshim hamar(a)nam chartaniya. 
(7) - - - nama, awahanam A*^rmaniyiya awada hamar(a)uam 
akunava. (8) AMramazddmaiya upastam a^’bara; (9) waslina 
Auramazduha, kdra hya mand awam kdmm tyam haniitfiyam 

’"aja wasiya. (10) Thurawdharahya mdhya Tauchahuh,tftakatd 
dha awath'''’'dshdm hamar(a)nam kartam. 

(1) “Says Daidus the King:—(2) Then Dadarses by name,an Armenian, 
one of my servants, him 1 sent to Armenia. (3) I thus said to him : 
(4) ‘ Greeting to thee; the rebel state, that does not obey me, smite it.* 
(6) Then Dadarses marched. (6) .When he reached Armenia, then 
the rebels, having collected, came again before Dadarses, arraying 
(their) battle. (7) .... by name, a village of Armenia, there they 
engaged. (8) Ormazd brought help to me; (9) by the gitwe of 

" • In the ICuneiform text I have conjecturally restored Adma, but on further 
consideration I prefer tlie reading of child. 
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Onnazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel army. (10) On the 

8th day of the month of Thuraw4hara, then it was a battle was thus 

fought by them.” 

In the second clause, Arminiya is the nom. of the ethnic title 
formed apparently with the common adjectival suffix in ya. Remark 
also, that frdislmyam in this sentence governs a double accusative. 

Clause four. Pridiya and jadiya are in the 2nd pors. imper. sing, 
in this passage, the address being particularly to the leader Dadarses. 
In the last paragraph where Darius addressed the troops, we had 
pritd andya^d in the plural. Remark also, that kdra hya JiamUriya 
is the nom. to the verb gmibatiya, and that the demonstrative awam, is 
the object Xa jadiya. Mand niya yavbatiya is literally, “mine is not 
called.” 

In the sixth clause, hagamata is the nom. plur. of the past par¬ 
ticiple for hnmgamatd, and pamifd is the 3rd pers, plur. of the middle 
imperf.; the particleor, “again,” being prefixed to tlio verb, which 
of course requires the temporal augment. Wo must be careful to dis¬ 
tinguish between the tonus of pai'aifd and pritd, altlioiigh the Cunei¬ 
form orthography is noccs.sarily the same. Remark also in this 
sentence, that chartaniya, which is certainly the plural, is undis¬ 
tinguished by the characteristic of number, a circuriistanoe wliioh 
seems to prove the Cuneiform participle in niya to bo indeclin¬ 
able. 

Clause seven. Adjectives like pronouns appear in the language of 
the inscriptions to form the nom. and acc. sing, neuter in as instead 
of am; otherwise wo should have ndmnm rather than ndraa, (for 
namas,) to agree with the neuter nouns wardanam, dwakanam, &c. 
Armaniyaiya m.ay either bo the <lative used for the genitive of a masc. 

theme in i, the termination myaiyn being ecpiivalent to the Sanskrit 
or it may be the locative of a masc. theme in a. It is impossible, I 
think, to derive A mmniya from A rmina, but I hesitate to say whe¬ 
ther the variant used in this and in several subsequent passages, may 
be in the nom. Armanidh or Armaniya. 


Par. 8. (1) Thdtiya DAt'{a)yavtish khshayathiyo,-. (2) Patiya du- 
v^'itiyam hamitriya hagamata paralt4 p'aXish Dddarsk^m Itarmriyi)- 
nam cliarta’^niya. (3) Tigra iium4 dida Armaniyaiya awadd ha~ 
7nar{a)nam akunava. (4) A*'’uraniazd4maiya upa>st4m abara; 
(5) washnd Auramazddha kdra Aya man4 a^'wam k4ram tyam 

2 a 
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hamitnjani aja wasiya. (6) Tkurawdharahya m&hyd 
chabisli, thakatd &ha awathdshdm hamar(a)7iam hartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) For the second time the rebels hainng 
collected, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. (3) The fort of 
Armenia named Tigra, there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought help 
to me; (5) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (6) On the 18th day of the month Thurawdhara, then It 
was the battle was thus fought by them.** 

Remark in the second clause, paiiya dvAntiyam, “ for the second 
time,” a form of expression that will frequently occur hereafter. 

In the third clause, the variant locative (?) Armaniyaiya is again 
used for the more regular Armnaiya, and namA is put in the fern, to 
agree with didd. 


Par. 9. (1) Thdiija. Ddr(a)ya^®vu8h khshayathiya: (2) Fatiya tfiti- 
yam hamitHyd hagamatd paraita pat“ish Dddarshim hamar(a)nam 
chartaniya. (3) - - - ndmd did6. ArtnamyoHya, a“wad4 hamar(a)- 
nam akuuava; (4) Auramazddmaiya wpastdm dbara; (5) ti^ashnd 
Aurama^’zddha kdra hya maud awam kdram tyam hamitnyam aja 
watiya. (6) Thdigarcha^^ish mahya ??RT rauchabish, thakatd dha 
avjaihAidtdm hmmr{a)nam. kartam. (7) Pasdwa ^^Dddarshish chitd 
mdm amdnaya a - - - ydik adam arasam Md^Mam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King :--(2) For the third time, the rebels having 
assembled, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. (3) A fort of 

Armenia named.there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought 

help to me; (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
the rebel troops. (6) On the 9th day of the month Thaigarchish, then 
it was a battle was thus fought by them. (7) Afterwards Dadarses 
remained away from me (in the field?) until I reached Media.*’ 

In the sixth clause, remark that Thdigardtaiah is the genitive of a 
masc. theme in i. 

Clause seven. J have already explained the conjectural meaning 
which 1 give to chitd mdm, and which appears to me to be preferable 
to the translation, “ by my counsel,” or with my knowledge,” which 
the phrase might also et3rmological1y be made to bear. The word 
which follows amdnaya is lost and I am unable to restore it, but I 
gather from ^ Median translation that it cannot represent a proper 
name. The expression “ in the field,” which I have interpolated is 
whoUy conjectural. Jlasa and pardrasa, wherever they are used in a 
transitive sense, govern an accusative. 
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Par. 10. (1) Thdtiya Dar{a) 3 raviish khsh^yathtya: (2) Pcudtoa 
Wumiaa nima Parsa, maaa ba'“'daka, awam adam frdishayam 
Arminam. (3) AwcUhdshiya cUhahaTii: (4) “ Pridiya; kdra *'hja 
hainit''iya mand niya gaubatiya, awam jadiya” (5) Pa»dw& 
Waniisa a”shi 3 rava. (6) Yathd Arminam pardrasa, "paedwa hami- 
tHyd ^gamata paraita pa^tisb Wumisam hamar(a)nam chortaniya. 
(7) - - i - - Tidmd dahjdmh Athurdy^d, awadd bamar(a)nain 
akunava. (8) AnTutmzddmaiya upastdm abara; (9) wasbn4 Au- 
‘‘ramazdaha, k4ra hya man4 awam hdram tyam Aam^iyam aja 
wasiya. (10) ‘^Andmakabya mdhyd rauchabish, tkaJccUd dha 
awathdsh&ax hamar(a)Dam ‘^kartam. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) Then (he who was) named Vomisei^ a 
Persian, one of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. (3) Thus I said 
to him: (4) * Hail to thee; the rebel state which does not acknowledge 
my authority, bring it under submission.’ (5) Then Vomises marched 
forth. (6) When he had reached Armenia, then the rebels, having 
assembled, came again before Vomises in order of battle. (7) A district 

of Assyria named.there they engaged. < (8) Ormazd brought 

help to me; (9) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
that rebel army. (10) On the 18th day of the month of Andmako, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them.” 

As we find in the seventh clause, that the battle took place in 
Assyria, it may be suspected that in this and in the other paragraphs 
I have adopted an erroneous division of the sentences. We may 
prefer, indeed, the reading, “(5) Then Vomises marched forth, that he 
might reach Armenia,” “ (6) Then the rebels having assembled came 
again before Vomises in battle-array.” " (7) A district of Assyria, 

named.. there they engaged.” For if Vomises had reached 

Armenia from Babylon, it seems difficult to understand how an action 
could have been fought in the intervening province of Assyria; but 
on the other hand, 1 doubt if the imperfect pardrasa will admit of a 
subjunctive future signification, and yatkd and pazdwa, moreover, 
which 1 have included in the sixth sentence, appear always to possess 
a co-rclativo application. I adhere therefore to the translation given 
in the text, and I suppose Vomises to have reached the immediate 
frontiers of Armenia, when the rebels opposed him and gave him 
battle on the Assyrian soil. Minute accuracy of expression we cannot 
expect in a document of this sort, and there may haim been even a 
certain confusion in the geography of the country betw^ the limitary 
districts of the two provinces. 

In the seventh clause, Athurdyd should be in the locative according 

2 a 2 
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to the usual construction, and I suspect that such in fact is its true 
condition, notwithstanding the identity of its orthography with that of 
a genitive of a fem. theme in d. ^ 


Par. 11. (1) ThStiya Ddr(a)yavush hhshd^athiya: (2) Fatiya dnvi- 
tiyam ha®''mitfiya hagamata paraitd patisA Wumisam Aamar(a)nam 
ohartaniya. (3) Au^^tiyAra ndm6, dahydush Armina^ya, awadd 
hama.r{a)nava. akunava. (4) “"Auramazddmaiya upastam abaraj 
(5) waahnd Auraniazddha, kara hya ma®'na awam kdram tyam ha- 
mitfiyam aja wasiya. (fi) yAMrawdharahya mdh®'yd - - iyamanam 
patiya awathasham 7((wiar(a)nam hartam. (7) Pasdwa Wumisa 
®®chitd nidm amdnaya Arminaiya, ydtd ada\i\ arasara Madam. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King;—(2) For the second time the rebels having 
assembled came before Vomises in battle-array. (3) The district of 
Armenia, named Otiara, there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought 
help to me; (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
that rebel army. (G) In the month of Tlmrawaliara, upon the fes¬ 
tival, (?) thus was a battle fought by them. (7) Afterwards Vomises 
remained in Armenia, apart from me, until I reached Media.” 

\t Amiinaiya bo the true orthography in the third and seventh 
clauses, we have the regular locative masc. from At-mina; and with 
this further proof of the tendency of the language to apply that case 
to geographical names, we may prefer perhaps the explanation of 
Armaniyaiya as the locative oi A maniya, rather than as the dative 
of Artifianisli. 

In the sixth clause should the imperfect word be niyamananif 

(Sans. ,) wo might eonjectnro a reference to the JV^owros, the 

great festival of the early Persians. I am not sure, however, if patiya 
can be used wdth the sense of “ at,” “ upon,” or “ during,” and the 
omission of tkahtUd, “ then,” the usual co-relative to the date, throws a 
further obscurity on the passage. 


Par. 12. (1) “‘Thdtiya DaT(a)yavush khshayathiya: {2) Paadwaadam 
nijdyam hacha ®*Bdbiraush. (3) Ashiyavam Mddam. (4) Yathd 
pa^maamy ti^udrush udma ®®wardanam Madaiya, awadd 
huwa hya jl/fldaiya khshdyathiya a’^gaubatd, aidia hadd 

kard patish mdm hamar{a)narn chartamytk. (5) Pasdwa hamar(a)- 
na“m akuma. (6) Atimmaaddmaiya upastam ahara; (7) waaknd 
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iiuramazdiha kdram "^tyam FrawartatVi adam ajanam wasiya. 
(8)»- - - hya mahyA ra^®uchabish, tliakat^ Aha awath^ hama- 
r(a)uam ttkmna. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then I went out from Babylon. (3) I 
proceeded to Media. (4) When I reached Media, a city of Media, 
named Gudrusia, there that Phraortes, who was called King of Media, 
came with an army before me in battle-array. (6) Then we joined 
battle. (6) Orinazd brought help to me ; (7) by the grace of Orinazd, 
I entirely defeated the forces of Phraoites. (8) On the 26th day of the 
montli of Askhana, (?) then it was we thus fought the buttle.” 

In the second clause, nijdyani is the 1st pers. imperf. sing, of a 

verb, compounded of “ out,” and ^ “ to go.” The orthography 
is valuable in showing that the same rule which changes nish and dmh 
into vij and dvj in Zend before certain sonant consonants and the 
vowel rt, applies also to the language of the inscriptions; but at the 
same time, 1 cannot on this single authority remove the character 

from the class of palatals. 

Clause four. The orthography of Gmlrmh is completed after 
the Median transcript. Ileinark also, that hnwa in this sentence and 
in many other passagc-s, is used in its true sense as the nom. of 
the remote demonstrative, rather than as the proi^pun of the 3rd 
person. 

Clause seven. Frawartaisli is restored as the gen. of a maso. 
•theme in i. 

Clause eight. I follow the Median text in giving the name of the 
month Askhana., but I can hardly venture to restore the Persian 
orthography. 


Par. 13. (1) YVmtiya Ddr(a)yavush kh^shdyathiya: (2) Pasdwa hauwa 
Frawartish hada kamanaiiwA aii&draibish amutha, Ra”ga ndmd 
dahyau«^i J/adaiya, awad// ashiyava. (3) Pasd^ra, adam karam 
P^rAishayam, tyipatiya Frawartish agarbdyoria utA anaydtA abiya 

mdm. (4) Kdtd^nxshiya utA naham uta gausha aid -m fraja- 

nam utash'^iya - - - m awajam. (5) Duwarayamaiya basta ada- 
riya; (6) haruwashim k'^dra avai7ia. (7) Pasdwaadarn Hagmatdna 
awaddshim u;z(a)^ayapatiya akunavam. (8) ”Uta martxyA tyi- 
shiya fratamd anvshiyd ahatd awaiya Ha’'^gmatdnaiy(Z atora didkm 
fraha - - - . 
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(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then that Phraortes with the hone- 
men who were feithfal to him, fled from thence to the district of 
Media, named Rhages. (S) Subsequently I despatched forces (in pur¬ 
suit), by whom Phraortes was taken and brought before me, (4) I cut 

off both his nose and his ears and his . . . and I.(6) He 

was held chained at my door; (?) (6) all the kingdom beheld him. (1) 
(7) Afterwards at Ecbatana, there I . . . , him. (?) (8) And the chief 
men, who were his followers at Ecbatana, within the citadel I impri¬ 
soned them.** 

In the second clause, amvJthd is a new word, but I give the signi¬ 
fication “ from thence,” with some confidence. 

Clause three. If the reading of tyipotiya be correct, the relative 
pronoun must be in the acc. masc. plur. to agree with Icdra^ a noun of 
multitude. Agathd-yata and dnayatd have certainly a passive singifi- 
fication, Frawartish being in the nom. case j but whether the middle 
voice may be here used for the passive, or whether the ya be not in 
these forms the true passive characteristic rather than a coujugational 
suffix, I cannot pretend to decide. 

The fourth clause is too imperfect to admit of restoration, and I 
question, even were the orthography complete, that I could translate 
it satisfactorily. There is evidently some noun in the acc. sing, 
between tUd and frdjanam, and the word probably signifies lip,” or 
“ tongue,” bnt the termination of the sentence is altogether obscure to 
me. Awajam Miould be the Ist person active imperf. of the verb, 
which occurs in the 3rd pers. mid. imperf. in line 32 of the Ist column, 
but neither in one passage nor the other can I obtain a satisfactory 
etymology. If the phrase were utdskim adam awajam, the literal 
meaning would be “ and I bore him (away”), waja being for N|f, 
If, on the other hand, the first word be utdahiya, it must be followed 
by a noun in the acc. sing., and some other etymology must be sought 
for awajam or awajawm,. The Median transcript is complete, but 
the words which answer to this particular phrase are quite unknown 
to me. 

Clause five. Duwaraydmaiya hoMa addriya is also a difficult 
expression; maiya is unquestionably the suffixed pronoun of the 1st 
pers., for the Median copy gives the word which usually answers to 
mand; and addriya we may identify with some confidence as the 8rd 
pers. sing, of the passive aorist. Bastxi, also, is evidently the past 
participle, common to the Zend and modem Persian, but duwarayd 
is very uncertain. The pronoun is usually added to a nominative, 
sometimes to an acc. j here, however, in order to obtain an intelligible 
phrase, I am obliged to regard it as an affix to the locative or instro- 
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mental of a fern, theme in short a; duwara being for the Sanskrit 
IT^ or irt. I must add also, that admitting the possibility of this 
construction, it will still remain doubtful whether this signification 

be " at my door,” or “ by my meansfor TTC is used in both 
senses. 

Clause six. The restoration of avaina is rendered probable by the 
Median transcript, and if it be admitted, the translation can be no 
other than I have given in the text, notwithstanding that the intro¬ 
duction of the accusative shim between the adjective and noun which 
form the nominative to the verb, appears to be a most irregular con¬ 
struction. 

I consider the reading of the fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses to be 
throughout exceedingly suspicious. 

Clause seven. Uz{a)tatfdpatit/a or uz{a)maydpatii/a, (for it is 
uncertain whether the third character be or is a most 

impracticable word. It appears to be a compopnd word, and to be 
used in this passage as an adjective or participial complement to 
the verb, the literal construction of the sentence being, ‘'there I 
made him, (impaled or crucified?”) The difficulty, however, of 
finding the correspondent for the Cuneiform y^^y? the uncertainty 
whether the initial answer to or the doubtful power of the 
third character, and the impossibility of distinguishing if uz(a)tayd be 

for uz{d)taydm in the acc, fern, sing., or uz{a)tayds in the acc. plur. 
present insuperable obstacles to analysis. The term, probably, refers 
to some notable form of capital punishment, but I hesitate to define 
its nature. 

Clause eight. The accusative masculine jtlural is awaiya for 
axoe, and wo have similar examples of the pronominal accusative in 
imaiya and iyaiya. The last word of the sentence is certainly the 
1st person singular imperfect of a verb, compounded with /m, (San¬ 
skrit. M), and the expression aiara didam, “within the citadel,” 
inclines me to assign the signification of “imprisoning;” but the 
orthography can hardly bo restored. The Median copy appears to 
employ a periphrasis for the word in question, which I can neither 
read nor explain. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the seventh and eighth clauses, the 
name of Hagmatdna is given without that descriptive adjunct war- 
danam Mddaiya, which the usual construction would have led us to 
expect, but which was probably considered unnecessary in regard to a 
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locality so well known as the famous capital of Media. In the 
eighth clause; I restore the orthography of HagmaidiMxiya atara 
didam, as the locativ^e case is, I think, always used when awadd, the 
adverb of locality, is omitted. 


Par. 14. (1) Thatiya D{ir(a)yavush khsh^’ayathiya: (2) f martiyh^ 

Chitfatakhma uama, As{a)gartiya, 4aawamaiya hamitfiya ^’’abava. 
(3) Karah^d awathd athaha: (4) ^‘Adam hluthdyathiyo, amiya 
As(a)y«rta''‘iya, UwakhsAa^ffrahyji taumaya.” (5) Pas4wa adam 
kdram Vkrsam ut’^'a Madam /mtshayani. (6) Khamaspdda ndma 
Mada, mand hviddka awain^sham mathts/ttom akunavam. (7) Awa- 
tAdshdm athaham; (8) “Pritd! k*'dram tyam Aawiitfiyam hya 
mand «iya gaubdtiya, awam jata.” (9) l*as’'“dwa Khrtwaspdda 
hada kdrd rt«A/yava. (10) Haniar(a)nam akunaush had'‘®d Chitfa- 
tokhmd. (11) Kmammddmaiya upastdm abara. (12) Washna Au- 
ramazd'^aha kd^a hya mand awam kdra?» tyam hamitfiyara aja, 
nta Ch^^itfatakhmam agarbaya, uta anaya aliiya mam. (13) Pa- 
«awashiya adam utd n''Viham utd gaiisha frajanam, utashaiya--m 
awajam. (14) l)u\varaya"'’maiya biusta addriya. (15) Haru- 
washim kdra avaina. (IG) Pasawashim Arbirdyd '^\iz{a)taydpal\ya, 
akunavam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) A certain man named Sitratachmes, a 
Sugartian, he rebelled against me. (3) To tlie State he thus said : 
(4) ‘ I am tlic King of Sagartia, (1 am) of the race of Cyaxares.* 
(r») Then 1 sent forth an army com])osed of Pcrsiaius and Medea. 
(0) A man named Camaspates, a Median, one of my subjects, him I 
appointed their leader. (7) I thus addressed them: (8)‘Hail to ye! 
The State which is in revolt, which does not acknowledge me, reduce it 
to obedience,’ (lit. ‘smite it.’) (})) Then Cama.si)ates marched with his 
amy. (10) He fought a battle with Sitratachmes. (11) Onnazd brought 
help to me. (12) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops defeated the 
rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, and brought him before me. 

(13) Then I cut off his nose and his earn, and 1.him. (14) He 

was kept drained at my door. (?) (15) All the kingdom beheld him. (?) 
(16) Afterwards I.at Arbela.” 

Clause two. A8{a)gartiya is used for the ethnic title like Armi- 
niya, the final a of the theme being converted to i, for euphony before 
the adjectival suffix in ya. 

In clause four, As (a)gartaiya is the locative of A8(a)garta, used for 
the genitive, and taumdyd may be either the gen. or ablt. of a fern. 
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theme in long a. The Median copy uses a verb in each division 
of this clause, and I have inserted “ I am,” therefore, in a paren¬ 
thesis. 

In the fifth clause, Pdrsa and Mdda are employed as usual for the 
ethnic title. 

Clause eight. Pritd and jatd are in the plur., the address being 
to the troops, rather than to Camaspates in person. The appearance 
of two relatives in this sentence, ainl the employment of the acc. for 
the nom. is so contniry to tlic usual construction, and I may say so 
ungrammatical, for the demonstrative awam is the object to the verb, 
that I greatly susi)cct the correctness of the text. The Median tran¬ 
script exhibits the same reading that we have in other passages for 
*‘kdra hya Jtamitriya niand uiya yaubatiya, awam jatd" and I should 
certainly have restored accordingly, had not the rough coj)y given the 
letters itriyam hya without comment, as if they were distinctly legible 
on the rock. The sense will be the same which ever may bo the true 
reading. If ganbdtiya be really employed in this passage for 
fv'ya, we must either suppose an error of the artist, or an irregular 
substitution of the subjunctive for the indicative mood. 

Clause twelve. Agarbdya and dnaya are here in the active voice, 
the nom. kdm governing throughout the sentence. For the following 
clauses, see the notes to the preceding paragraph; but in the last 
sentence remark that the name Arbirdi is put in the locat. (or gen. 
for the loc.), and that the demonstrative adverb is accordingly dis¬ 
pensed with. 


Par. 15. (1) Thatiya Da/(a)ya«ush khshayathiya: (2) Ima tya 

ma’-na kartain Mddaiya, 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) This is (that) which was done by me in 
Media.” 

I may observe, that the neuter nom. sing, of the immediate demon¬ 
strative pronoun which occurs in the second clause, may with tolerable 
certainty be read as vm.a rather than im; as all tho other pronouns 
form their neuters (nom. and acc.), in a for as. Compare awa, tya^ 
aita, &c. 
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Par. 16. (1) Th4tija Ddr(a)yaTush kh^Mya^Aiya: (2) Parthws at4 
War“ki«a - -- -- -- -- - 


Viahidspa hya mand pitd“ 


Fitpawusktisa 


Trmalaiion following the Median copy. 

(1) Says Darius the King:—(2) Farthia and Hyrcania revolted against 

me; (3) They declared for Phraortes. (4) Hystaspes, who was my 
father, the Parthian forces rose in rebellion against him. (?) (5) Then 
Hystospes with the troops who remained faithful to him, marched 
forth. (6) Hyspaostisa, a town of Farthia, there he engaged the rebels, 

(7) Ormazd brought help. (i^) By the grace of Onnazd, 

Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army. (9) On the 22nd day 
of the month of Viyakhim, then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them.'* 

The translation which I have given of the fourth clause is doubtful, 
the Median copy employing in it several words which do not occur 
elsewhere in the inscriptions. In every other portion of tbp paragraph 
the construction is so simple, that there would be no very great risk in 
restoring the entire Persian text, and 1 give the signification through¬ 
out with perfect confidence. 


Column III. 

Par. 1. (1) 'Thdtiya Ddr(a)yavush khshdyathiya: (2) Fasdwa adam 
kdrahn Pdrsam frdishayam abiya Vtshtaspam hachd Ragd*yd. 
(3) Yathd hauwa kdra pardrasa abiya Vishtaspam, 'pasdwa Vlsh- 
tdspa ayastd awam karam ashiyava. (4) Patigapa'nd ndma, war- 
danam Parthwaiya, awadd hamar(a)nam akunaush hadd hami- 
tfiyaib®i8h. (5) Auramazdamaiya upastdm abara. (6) Washnd 
Auramaz’^ddha Vishtdspa awam kdram tyam hamitfiyam aja 
wasiya. (7) Ga*rmapadahya mdhyd J raucha, thakatd dha awathd- 
shdm hamar(a)nam "kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) Then I sent from Bhages a Perrian 
army to Hystaspes. (3) When that army reached Hystaspes, he 
marched forth with those troops. (4) The city of Parthia, named 
Patigapana, there he fought with the rebels. (5) Onnazd brought help 
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to me. (6) By the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (7) On the 1st day of the month of Garmapada, then it 
was the battle was thus fought by them.” 

In the second clause, Ragdyd is the ablt. sing, of a fem. theme in 
long a. 

Clause three. The pronouns hauwa in the uom., and ateam in the 
acc., would appear to be used in contradistinction to each other, and 
judging therefore merely from the Persian text, 1 should be inclined 
to read, “When those troops reached Hystaspes, then Hystaspes 
marched against that army,” (that is, “ against the Parthian rebels)." 
In the Median copy, however, the employment of the same demon¬ 
strative pronoun, both for hauwa and awam, connects them deter- 
minately together, and aycbstd, moreover, is represented by the word 
which in other passages answers to hadd, “with,” the construction 
being evidently that which I have adopted in the translation. Ayattd 
will be subsequently found to bo employed post-positively, as we have 
already observed patiya indifferently to follow oif precede the noun; 
but I have not its Sanskrit equivalent. 

Clause four. Parthwaiya is as usual in the locative case. 

Clause six. Remark that in tbis''sentence the rebel army is said to 
have been dtfeated by Hystaspes in person, instead of by the forces of 
Hystaspes, a form of expression which was perhaps considered more 
worthy of the distinguished character of the leader. It is only, indeed, 
when Darius or Hystaspes lead the forces that the action is thus com¬ 
memorated in the name of the Commander, rather than in that of the 
victorious troops. 

Clause seven. As rauchahish is always used in the dative plur. 
with numbers exceeding one, so in this passage where we have the 
expression, “ on the 1st day,” raucha would seem necessarily to be in 
the dative sing. There is at the same time, I believe, no other 
instance in the inscriptions of the employment of a dative case, and I 
am unable therefore to verify the inflexion. 


Par. 2. (1) Tbdtiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshdyathiya: (2) Pasawa da- 

hydush ^‘’mand abava. (8) Ima tya maud kartam Parthwaiya. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) Then the province submitted to me. 
(3) This is what was done by me in Parthia.” 

The literal construction of the second clause, is “ then the province 
to me (or mine) became.” 
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Par. 3. (1) Thdtiya D^r(a)javu“sh khshdyathiya: (2) Margusb 
ndm4 dahydush haawamaiya* liasliitiya abava. (3) martiya, 
Frdda ndma, Mdrgawa, awam matbishtam akunavatd. (4) Pasd- 
’Va adain frdishayam Dadarshish ndina, Parsa, mand badaka, 
Bakbtariy'*d kbabatrapawd, abiya awam. (5) Awatbdshiya atlia- 
bam: (6)“Pritiya! awa‘®m kdram jadiya, by a mand niya gauba- 
tiya.” (7) Pasawa Dddarsbisb badd k’®drd asbiyava. (8) Hama* 
r(a)nam akanaasb badd Mdrgayaibish. (9) Auramazd‘^dmaiya 
upastdm abara. (10) Wasbnd Auramazddha kdra hya mand 
awam kdram ’"tyam bamitriyam aja wasiya. (11) Atriydtiyahya 
mdbyd raucbabi*®sb, thakatd dba, awatbdshdm bamar(a)nam 
kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) The province named Margiana, that 
revolted against me. (3) A certain man named Phraates, a Margian, 
they made him tlieir leader. (4) Then £ sent to him, who was named 
Dadarses, a Persian, one of my suiyects, and the Satrap of Bactria. 
(5) Thus said I to liim: (6) ‘ Hail to tliee! Attack that province which 
does not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then Dadames mai'ched with (his) 
forces; (0) Ue joined battle with the Margians. (9) Ormuzd hmught 
help to me. (10) By the grace'Df Ormazd my troops entii'ely defeated 
the rebel army. (11) On the 23id day of the month Atfjpydtiya, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them.’’ 

Clanso two. Remark the substitution of lianh'diya for hamUHyd. 
Tho adjective is in the fern, gender to agree with daJiyuudi. 

Clause three. Mdrgawa is the nom. sing, of the ethnic title t, and 
akunavald is the 3rd pers. sing, or plur. of the mid. imperf. 

In the fourth clause it must be observed, that Dddarshisit ndtna, 
Pdrm, Tuand badaka, Bdkhtariyd khshatrapdwd, are throughout placed 
in the nom. case, the complement of the verb fmisluiyam being tho 
concluding phrase abiya awam, “ to him.” Bdkhtariyd may be the 
gen. or loc. of a fern, the mo in i, and hhshalrapdwd is the nom. of 
a masc. themo in a, attached to the copulative conjunction wa, 

(Sans. ^.) 


* This word is valuable in showing that there was no distinction between the 
masculine and feminine forms of the demonstrative pronoun in the nom. singular; 
hauwa must be necessarily, in this passage, in the fern, gender, to agree with its 
antecedent dahydush, 

*t* It would bo more in accordance with Sanskrit grammar to suppose Jlfdr^atea 
tho nom. plural, and to translate, “A certain man named Pbraates, the Margians 
made him (their) leader;” but in col. 4, lino 24, the term is certainly in (be NDg., 
and the nom. 4roiiid hardly be the same in both numbers. 
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Clause six. The second pers. sing, imper. pritiya is here written 
with a instead of the usual character ETT*- 

My rough copy of the Median transcript of the olerenth clause 
gives the numerals applying to the day of the mouth as l»ut 

I have little doubt that this is an error for ^^yyy> for in one of the 
copies of the Persian text, I find tlie corresponding signs represented 
doubtfully as ^^y. 

Par. 4. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavu®“sh khsbAyathiya: (2) Pasdwa da- 
hydush mans abava. (3) Ima tya ma®’na kartam Bdkbtariyd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then tlie province submitted to me. 

(3) 'I'his is what was done by me in Bactria.” 

In the third clause, Buklitariyd is the loc. sing, of a fern, theme 
in i. Remark also from this sentence, that Margiana was evidently 
considered a part of Bactria. , 


Par. .5. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshaya**thiya: (2) y martiya, 

Wahyazdata nama, Tarwa nama wardanam, “Yutiya nama da- 
hydush Pdfsaiya, awadd adaraya. (3) Ha^'uwa duvitiyam udapatatd. 
(4) Parsaiya kar:ihya awatha ^’’atliaha: (5) “ Adam Bardiya arniya^ 
hya Kuraush putfa.” (6) Pasawa ^'^kdra Pursa, hya vlthapatiya 
hacha yadaya fratarta, lia-^uwa hachama hamitfiya abava. (7) Abiya 
awam Wahyazdata’'*'m ashiyava, (8) llanwa jkhshdyathiya abava 
Parsaiya. 

(1) “Says Darius tlie King:—(2) A certain man name Vcisdates ; a city 
named Tarba, in the district of Persia, named Yutiya, tliere he dwelt. 
(3) He rose up a second time. (4) To the state of Pei-sia he thus said: 
(6) ‘ I am Bardius, the son of Cyrus.’ (d) Then the Peraian forces 
which were at home, being removed from connexion (with me?) they 
revolted against met. (7) They went over to that Veisdates; (8) He 
became king of Persia.” 

In the third clause, duvitiyam, “ the second time,” appears to refer 
not to a previous appearance of this particular impostor, but to the 
previous Persian insurrection when Gomates personated the missing 
Smerdis. ^ 

• But see Supplementary Note, page 179 .—Ed. 

t* Or, “ Then the Persian people, the tribe population, being removed from 
connexion with me, revolted against me.” See the next note. 
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Clause six. VitAa in Vithdpatiya is probably the ace. plnr. for 
VithoB, the postposition patiya requiring that case. Had the term 
been employed in the sing, it would have been written vithapaliya 
for vUhampatiya^ the theme, although fern., ending in short a. 
It may be translated, perhaps, "at home,” or “in their houses*”. 
The whole clause is exceedingly difficult: yaddyd is certainly the 
ablative sing, of a fern, theme in long a, and I conjecture this 

theme yaddy to be formed from the root “to associate with,” but 
the next word is uncertain both in its orthography and signification. 
In one copy I have for the last letter, in another ^y^y; if the 
former be the correct reading, fraiaram must be an adverb, and 
the construction will be singularly involved. If, however, we read 

fraZarta, wo may suppose a past participle compounded of H and 
the signification being literally, “passed beyond.” In either case I 
consider the translation, “ removed from connexion with me,” subject 
to much doubt t. 

In this paragraph the locative Pdrmiya is substituted for the 
genitive in the different passages. 


Par, 6. (1) Tha*®liya Ddr(a)yavush khshdyathiya: (2) Pasdwa adam 
kdram P^rsa^m nta M4dam frdishayam hya upd mdm dha. 
(3) Artaward^'iya ndma Pdrsa, maud badaka, awamshdm mathish- 
tam aku^’^navam. (4) Hya aniya kdra Pdrsa pasd mand ashiyava 
Md^’dam. (5) Fasdwa Artawardiya hadd kdrd ashiyava Pdrsam. 
(6) ®*Yathd Pdrsam pardrasa, Rakhd ndma, wardanam Pdrsaiya, 
a**wadd hauwa Wahyazdata hya Bardiya aganbatd, aisha ^'hadd 
kdrd patish Artawardiyam hamar(a)nam chartaniya. (7) Pas’Mwa 
bamaT(a)nam akunava. (8) Aurainazddmaiya npastdm abara. 
(9) Wa’'^shnd Aurainazddha kdra hya mand awam kdram tyam 
Wahya®"zddtahya aja wasiya. (10) Thurawdharahya mahya ^ 
rauchabish, thakatd ‘‘"dha awathsLshdm hamar(a)nam kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then I sent forth the Persian and 
Median forces which were with me. (3) Artabardes by name, a Per- 

• See note to page 216, where I suppose vilhdpaiiya to refer to the iribety 
the actual and permanent inhabitants of the country, contra-distinguished from 
the troops on service, rather than to the soldiers who were “ at home.” FftAo, 
at any rate, is better translated by ** a tribe or family,” than by “ a house or 
habitation.” 

-)* Haehd yaddyA/ratarta will be furffier examined in the Vocabulary. 
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lian, one of my lervants, him I appointed their chief. (4) Another 
Persian force, (or perhaps, * the troops other than the Persians,’) pro* 
ceeded after me to Media. (S) Then Artahardes, with his troops, 
marched to Persia. (6) When he reached Persia, a city of Persia 
named Racha, there that Veisdates, who was called Bardins, came with 
a force before Artahardes in battle-array. (7) Then they joined battle. 
(8) Ormazd brought help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd, my 
troops entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. (10) On the 12th day 
of the month of Thurawihara, then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them.^ 

The only difficulty in this paragraph refers to the fourth clause, 
whore we have pasd, “ after,” used apparently as a preposition govern¬ 
ing the acc. case, and where the expression *‘hya aniya hdra Pdrsa^* 
is somewhat ambiguous. The construction of the sentence would lead 
us to translate simply, “ other Persian troops followed me to Media 
but as Persia itself was in revolt, and as the Persian forces which 
remained faithful and had accompanied Darius to Media, were now 
detached under the command of Artahardes, 1 ‘am inclined to think 
aniya may here indicate ” other than,” and the sense may be, “ auxi¬ 
liary troops, (those of the aniya dahydwa or dependent provinces,) 
other than the Persian followed me to Media.” 

That Darius had moved to Rhages after the execution of Phraortes 
at Ecbatana, I infer from his sending troops from the former place to 
the support of Hystaspes in Farthia; and that he must have entered 
Persia to arrange for the expedition of Artahardes is evident, as well 
from this notice of his return to Media, as from a subsequent passage 
where he expressly mentions that the Babylonians a second time 
revolted “ whilst he was absent in Persia and Media.” 


Par. 7. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavu8h khshajrathi^ya: (2) Pasdwa hauwa 
Wahyazd&ta hada kamanaibish asbaraibish a^^mutha ashiyava 
Pishiy4uw4d4m. (3) Hach4 awadasha k4ram ayas^td hydparam 
aisha patish Artawardiyam hamar(a)nam chartan^iya. (4) Parga 
ndma kauf, awadd hamar(a)nam akunava. (5) Aaramazddina*‘iya 
upastdm abara. (6) Washud Auramazddha kdra hya mand awa^*m 
kdrara tyam Wahyazddtahya aja wasiya. (7) Garmapadahya 
mdh*’'yd rauchabish, thakatd aha awathdshdm haiuar(a)nam 

kartam. (8) Utd awa*”m Wahyazddtam agarbdya, utd martiyd 
tyishiya fratam"d anushiyd dhata agarbdya. 


(1) “SaysDarius the King:—(2)Then that Veisdates, with the horse- 
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men who remmned stannch to him, fled from thence to Fisdaohada *. 
(3) From tliat place, with an army, he came back arraying battle before 
Artabardes. (4) The moimtains named Parga, there they fought. 
(6) Ormazd brought help to me. (6) By the grace of Ormazd, my 
troops entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. (7) On the 6th day of 
the month of Garmapada, then it was the battle was thus fought by 
them. (8) Both that Veisdates they took, and also they took the men 
who were his principal adherents.” 

In the third clause, Mram is a word of doubtful orthography. 
My rough copies give the reading of kdrta, but I think I must have 

mistaken the ‘Ttt m- If, however, the rough copy bo correct, 
kdrta must be a past participle, signifying “ having armed,” and the 
preposition ayanld must be united to the adverb hydparanif according 
to the construction which gives patiya hydparam in a succeeding pas- 
sage, (like t\iQpaiiya. dnvitiyam and patiya trityam, already familiar 
to us). I much prefer, however, the traushition given in the text, and 
which supposes kdmm to be an acc. case governed by ayaMd used 
post-positively; whilst the adverb hydpnram, compounded of the 

relative pronoun, and of implying “ oj>position” or “ contrariety,” 
(“back again,” or “ another time,”) is independent of a prefix. Ayastd 
moreover, being apparently identical in sense with hadd, can hardly 
be attached patiya to an adverb. 

In the eighth clause, the nom. to aynrhdya is understood, and I 
infer from this circumstance, that wherever we have the phrase awa- 
thdshdm hamaranam kartam, the relative shdm refers particularly 
to kdra hya tnand of the preceding sentence, for if it included the 
belligerents on either side, the nom. in the eighth clause referring to 
the one party only, must have been necessarily expressed. 


Par. 8. (1) Thatiya J)ar(a)yavnah khsha^yathiya: (2) Pasdwa adam 

awam Wahyazdatam uta martiya *'tyishiya fratama anushiya 4hata, 
Uwddaidaya nama war®Manam Pdrsaiya, awadashish uz(a)tay^- 
patiya akunavam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then that Veisdates, and the men who 
were his chief followers, the town of Persia named Chodedia, there I 
impided (I) them.” 

* This Piahiy&uw&dA was the native country of Gk>matca, and evidently 
within tile limits of Persis. 1 have sometimes supposed it might be the original 
of tlie Greek 'n.cuTa 0 cdi(Uy but there is nothing to favour the identity beyond the 
partial resemblance of orthography. 
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I entertain some doubt about tbe term awadashi^. In the first 
place, I believe the inasc. acc. plur. as well as the acc. sing, of the 
3rd pers. to be represented by the suffix shim, and in, the next place, 
if shim or shish in this tenn were really the object of the verb, the 
antecedents, being isolated, should bo in the nom. case; wo ought, in 
fact, to have hauwa Wahyazddta utd tyishiya fratamd martiyd anu^ 
shiyd dhata, &c. Perhaps, however, as adam precedes the phrase, the 
transitive power of the verb may be sustained throughout, and tho 
pronoun sfdm or shish may be repeated in con8eq[uence of the inter¬ 
vention of the notice of locality. We can never distinguish ortho- 
graphically between tho nom. and acc. plur. of themes in a, and 
mm'Uyd may bo therefore in one case or in tho other. In this par¬ 
ticular phrase, however, which occurs with slight variations in several 
paragraphs, we may determine, I think, that where maHiyd pre¬ 
cedes the relative, it is in the acc. case governed by tho verb which 
closes the sentonoe, while in other positions it is tho nom. agreeing 
with dhata. 


Par. 9. (1) Tha®*tiya Dar(a)yavush khshuyathiya: (2) Hauwa Wa- 

hyazdata hya Bardiya ®*agaubata, hauwa kiliTim fniishaya Harauwa- 
tini, Viwiina ‘^uama Parsa, mana badaka, Harauwatiya khshatrapa- 
wa abiya awa®®m. (3) Utiisham Y martiyam mathishtam akunaush. 
(4) Awathdshiim a^thaha: (5) “Pritd, Viwanam jata, util awani 
karam hya Dar(a)ya®*vahush khshayathiyahya gaubatiya.” (6) Pa- 
sawa hauwa kara ashiya^'^va, tyam Wahyazdata fraishaya abiya 
Viwiinara, hamar(a)nam chartaniya. (7) K^apishkanish ntlmil dida, 
awadd haniar(a)nam akunava. (8) Auramazdamai'^ya upastam 
abara. (9) Washna Auramazdaha kara hya mana awani kdram 
tya^'^m harnitfiyam aja wasiya. (10) Ananiakahya mdhya <?T 
rauchabish, thakata dha a'^wathashdm hamar(a)nam kartam.' 

(1) **Says Darius Uie King:—(2) That Veisdates, who was called Bardius, 
he sent ti'oops to Arachotia, against one named Vibanus, a Persian, one 
of my servants and the Satrap of Arachotia. (3) And he appointed a 
certain man (to he their) leader. (4) He thus addressed them: (5) *Hail 
to ye! smite Vibanus, and that State which obeys the rule of King 
Darius,* (lit. *is called of King Darius *). (6) Then those forces marched 
which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, preparing for battle. (7) A 
fort named Capiscania, there they fought an action. (8) Ormazd 
brought help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated that rebel army. (10) On the Idth (14?) dqy of the month 
Andmska, then it was the battle was thus fought by them.’* 

2 b 
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The construction in the second clause deserves attention; The 
demonstrative hauwa is repeated in consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion of the phrase hya Bardiyd agauhatd after the nom. Wahyaz- 
ddta. Frdisftaya governs a double aco., and the true object, Viwdwi 
ndma PdrBa, mana hadaka^ Harauwatiyd khikatrapdwd, being iso¬ 
lated, as it were, from the rest of the sentence, is placed in the nom., 
the transitive signification being given by the complemental phrase 
aMya awam, towards that one,” or " against that one.” 

In the fifth clause, we have Ddr(a)yavahmh in the gen. to mark 
a possessive signification: the nominative in unh making the genitive 

au$h for the letter A is introduced before the termination mh, 
to mark the difference of pronunciation between vush and vaudi, and 
not as an aspirate. See p. 182. 

The construction of the sixth clause is also interesting for its 
regularity, the relative tyam being in the acc. case as the object to 
frduhaya. 

In the tenth clause the date is doubtful. I am unable, indeed, to 
say whether the numerals should be read or or 


Par. 10. (1) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khsluiyathiya; (2) Patiya h®^y5- 

param hamitfiyd haganiata paraita patish Viwanam hamar(a)nam 
chartan''‘^iya. (3) Gadutawa nama dahyaush awadd hamar(a)nam 
akunava. (4) Auramazddma^^iya upastdm abara. (.'») Washnd 
Auramazdaha kara hya mana awam kdram t'^’^yam hamitfiyam aja 

wasiya. (6) YiyaI;Anahya mahyd |||]|y rauchabish, thakatd ””aha 
awathdsham hamar(a)uam kartam. 

(1) "Says Darius the King;—(2) Another time, the rebels having assem¬ 
bled, returned before Vibanus, offering battle. (.3) The district named 
Gadytia, there they fought an action. (4) Ormazd brought help to me. 
(fi) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
army. (6) On the 7th day of the month Viyakhna, then it was the 
battle was thus fought by them.” 

In the second clause we have paMya hydparam used apparently 
in the same sense as patiya duvUiyam of former passages, and I 
translate accordingly, “ another time.” Aparam used alone certainly 
signifies " in after timesbut with the relative prefix, it seems to 
have the primitive meaning of “ other.” At the same time, the com¬ 
bination of the masc. relative with a neater adjective is so irregular 
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as to. throw doubts on the etymology. Of the other clauses, the con¬ 
struction is independent of remark. 


Par. 11. (1) Thitiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshdyathiya; (2) “Pasdwa 

hauwa rmxtiya, hya awahyd k^rahyd ituiihislt^ dha tyam Wa- 
^"hyazddta frdishaya aiiya Viwduam, hauwa mathtWito had& kama- 
naib”ish asbaraibish asMyavtt. (3) Arshdc^a ndma didd Harau- 
watiya a”wapara atiydisha. (4) Paskvta. Viwana had A k^ra 
nipadiyam - - iya asAtya”va. (5) Awad^him agarbdya uta mar- 
tiyd tyishiya fratama anush/yd ’''dhata awdja. 

(1) Says Darius the King:—(2) Then that man who was the leader of 
those troops which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, that leader, 
with the horsemen who were faithful to him, fled away. (3) A fort of 
Arachotia, named Arsliada, he went beyond that place, (or perhaps, 
*in that he took refuge’). (4) Then Yibanus with his troops marched 
in pursuit (?) (or * marched to Nipadia ’). (6) There he took him, and 
he slew the men who were his cliief followers.” 

• 

The construction of the second clause is perfectly regular, the rela¬ 
tives being respectively in the noni. and acc. case, as they govern, or 
are governed by the verb. Hauwa is repeated for the sake of pers¬ 
picuity in conjunction with mathishJLa; and a.skiyava, which I have 
translated “fled away,” but which more properly has the simple 
meaning of “ went,” is evidently used in a neuter sense. 

In the third clause there is some difHculty. The orthography both 
of awapard and atiydisha is subject to doubt, and of the grammatical 
condition even of the former word I am by no means satisfied. Awa- 
pard can hardly be the demonstrative pronoun in combination with a 
particle, for the antecedent noun is feminine, (which would necessitate 

the orthography of awdpard for awdmpard^ and 'TO moreover sig¬ 
nifying “ back,” or “ away,” will give no suitable meaning. I should 
prefer to consider the word as an adverb of locality, equivalent to 

the Sans. HIT, but in its present form I cannot identify the sufiix. 

Atiydislut, also, if that reading be correct, would appear to signify 
“ he went beyond,” rather than he went in;” yet, I incline, from the 
following sentence, to think that the rebel chief shut himself up in the 
fortress of Arkhdda. 

The fourth clause presents the imperfect word nipadiyam - - iya. 
If this be a single term it cannot be a proper name, for the termi¬ 
nation shows it would be in the loc. and not in the acc. case, which 

2 6 2 
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would bo required as the complement to ashiyava. • The expression 
may possibly be Nipadiyam ahiya, “ to NipadiaP but neither d<>es the 
blank space after (which is a doubtful letter,) appear sufficient 
for y ^ nor is ahiya in any other instance used as a postposition. 
I prefer, therefore, considering nipadiyam - - iya as the loc. of a 

raasc. theme in a, which may bo coinpounded of and “ to go,” 
with some attributive suffix. In this case we may obbtin the sig¬ 
nification of pursuing,” but a minute analysis is evidently imprac¬ 
ticable. 

In the last clause, if the identification of Nipadiya as a proper 
name be abandoned, the adverb of locality awadd, must of course 
refer to the fortress of A nhuda, and wo must suppose the rebel chief 
to have remained at tliiit place instead of “passing beyond it.” 

The concluding word of the sentence awdja, is somewhat indis¬ 
tinctly marked upon the rock, and it seems strange that the rebel 
lesulor should have been merely taken prisoner, while his followers 
were slain. 1 cannot suggest, however, any more convenient 
reading. 


Par. 12. (1) TJi^iya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Fasdwa 

dahyuush ma^^rn'i abava. (3) Inia tya niami kartara Harauwatiyd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then the province submitted to me. 
(3) This is wiiat was done by me in Arachotia.” 

HardimcUiyd in the third clause appears like Hdkhtariyd to be the 
loc. sing, of a fern, theme in i; but I cannot understand the reason 
why in this inflexion the anuswdra should be omitted. 


Par. 13. (1) Thatiya Dar(d)yavj<sA khshd^®yatbiya: (2) Yata adam 
Pdrsaiya utd Mudaiya dham, patiya duvitiyam "Babiruviya hami- 
triya abava hachama. (3) f martiya Anikha ndma, Anuini^*ya, 
Naiiditahya putfa hauwa udapatata. (4) Babirauwa Dhubdna ndmd 
dahyd^^ush hachu awadasba hauwa udapatata. (5) Awathd aduru- 
jiya: (6) Adam Nabukudra*‘'chara amiya, hya Nabunitahyd 

putfa. (7) Pasdwa kara Babiruviya hachama ha*'mitfiya abava. 
(8) Abiya awam Arakham ashiyava. (.9) Bdbirum hauwa agarbd- 
yat”d. (10) Hauwa khshdyathiya abava Bdbirauwa. 
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(1) ** Says Darius the King :—{2) Whilst I was in Persia and Media, for 
the second time the Babylonians revolted against me. (3) A certain 
man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Nanditns, he rose up. 
(4) A district of Babylon named Dohana, from* thence he arose 
(6) He thus falsely proclaimed: (6) ‘ I am Nabochodrossor, the son of 
Nabonidus.’ (7) Then the Babylonian state revolted against me. (8) It 
went over to that Aracus. (9) He seized on Babylon. (10) He became 
King of Babylonia.” 

Clauso two. Pdrsaiya and Mddaiyn are ns usual in the loc. oaee, 
and Bdbvnmyd is the nom. plur. of tlie ethnic title. Remark also in 
the fourth and tenth clauses, that the loc. Jidbirauwa is used for the 
genitive. In other respects the construction throughout the paragraph 
is perfectly regular and requires no particular illustration*. 


Par. 14. (1) Thatiya Dnr(a)yavush khshayathPya: (2) Pasawaadam 
karam fraishayam Babirura. (3) Vidafra ndma Miida, mand 
*^badaka, awam mathishtam akunavam. (4) Awathashiim atha- 
ham: (5) “ Prita! awam karam “Hyam Babirauwa jata, hya mana 
niya. gaubntiya.” (6) Pasawa Vidafra hada kar*®a ashiyava abiya 
Babirum. (7) Auraraazdamalya upastam abara. (8) Waslmu Au- 
ramaz'^’^daha Vida/ra Babirum agarbaya ----- - 

(9) - mahya ^ ra^^uchabish, thakatd aha awatha awa 


----- - - rfpatiya asariyatd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then I sent troops to Babylon. (.3) A 
Median of the name of Intaphres, one of my servants, him I appointed 
(their) leader. (4) Thus I addressed them : (5) * Hail to ye! Smite 
that Babylonian State, which does not acknowledge me.’ (6) Then 
Intaphres with his force marched to Babylon. (7) Orm'azd brought 
help to me. (8) By the grace of Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon 

.(9) On the second day of the month of.then it was he 

thus. 

» ,#•••••••••*• 

.he was slain,” 

In the third clause, awam, “ that one,” or “ him,” appears without 
the adjunct of sham, “of them,” which is contrary to the usual con¬ 
struction, and which is even perhaps at variance with the rules of 

* In the fourth clause, however, it is curious that we should have Babirauwa 
at the commencement of the senteucc, instead of in its usual place afWr dahyduth. 
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grammar, for it leaves the tkdm. of the following sentence without any 
immediate antecedent. 

In the 5th danse, remark hdram tyam Bdhirauwa where the loc. is 
used for the gen. * It appears to be optional in expressions of this sort 
whether the relative be followed by the acc. of the ethnic title, or by 
the gen. of the proper name. We have hdram tyam Madam in lino 
21 of the 2nd col., and hdram tyam WaJtyazddtahya in line 46 of the 
3rd column. 

The eighth clause should, I think, be completed with via awam 
Arahham, “ho both took Babylon and that Araous.” 

The ninth and following clauses probably describe the indignities 
or tortures to which the rebel chief was exposed previous to capital 
punishment; the penultimate word, which is only partially legible, 
may be the utataydpatiya of preceding passages, and asariyatd must 

bo, I think, the middle or passive imperf. of “ to kill,” as ama~ 

myaia is from ’Jj “ to die.” 


Column IV. 

Par. 1. (1) ’Thatiya Ddr(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Ima t^ya niana 
kariwai Bdbiratmii, 

(1) “ Says Darius the King(2) This is what was done by me in Baby¬ 
lonia.” 


Par. 2. (1) Th4tiya D®4r(a)yavu8h khshayat/^yn: (2) /ma tya adam 
akuna^vam. (3) Washnd Karamazddha oha hamahyslyd tbraM(a). 
(4) D(dipdwa yathdmarya hamdHyd abava, adam <m hama- 
T(a)n”d akunavam. (5) Washnd Auramnzddha adamsh^m a’janam, 
utd Ishahdyathiyd agarbdyam. (6) y Gaumata "narna Magush 

aha. (7) Ilauwa aduTupya,. (8) Awathd athaha: (9) Adam 
•Bardiya amiya hya KurauBh putfa. (10) Hauwa Pdrsam ha*®mi- 
tfiyam akunaiesA. (11) y Atnna ndma Uwajaiya hauwa adu- 
“rujiya. (12) Awatha atha^id; (13) Adam I;^hayathiya amiya 

Uwajaiya. (14) ^‘Hauwa Uwajam \mmitHyam al;unaush (mana 1) 
(15) y Naditabira n4'®ma B4biruviya hauwa ar/uriijiya. (16) Awathtl 
athaha: (17) “Adam NabukudracAam amiya, hya Nabunitahya 
putra. ^18) “Hauwa Babirum kamitnyam akunaush. (19) y Mar- 
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tiya Pdrsa hauwa adumf\y&. ' (20) Awatlid atliaha: 

(21) Adam Umani'^sh amiya Uwajaiya MadrfyaiMya. (22) Hauwa 
Uwajam liamitnya'”m akunaush. (23) J Frsmartiah ndma Mdda, 
bauwa adurujiya. (24) ^^Awatlid athaha: (25) Adam KhshatJinia> 
amiya Uwaklmhatarahya taumdy^d. (26) Hauwa Mddam hamitH- 
yam akunaush. (27) f Chitrataklima ndnia A6(a)'’'gartiya, hauwa 
at2?erujiya. (28) Awatha athaha : (29) Adam khshdyath’^iya amiya 
AB(a)gar<atya, iTwakhshatarahya taumaya, (30) Hauwa“A8(a)gar- 
tam hamitHyam akunaush. (31) )[ Frdda ndma ^^Mdrgawa hauwa 
aduTupya. (32) Awatha athaha : (33) Adam ^%hslidyathiya amiya 
Marganwa. (34) Hauwa Margum hamitfPyam akmiausb. (35) y 
Wahyazdaia nama Pdrsa^ hauwa a^Murujiya. (36) Awatha atliafia: 
(37) Adam Bardiya amiya hya Ku®''rausb putfa. (38) Yiauwa 
Pdrsam hamitnyam akunaush. (39) y Ara*®kha nama Arrainiya, 
hauwa atiurujiya. (40) Awatha athaha: (41) Adam Nabu®‘’ku- 
drachara amiya, hya Aabumiahya putm. (42) Hauwa Bdbirum 
ham^’itriyam akunausd. 

i 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) This is wliat I have done. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd, have I done every thing*. (4) As tlie provinces 
revolted against me, 1 fought nineteen battles. (5) By the grace of 
Ormuzd, 1 smote them, (i. e., the x>i’uvinces,) and 1 made nine kings 
captive. (6) One was named Gomaies, the Magian. (7) He was an 
impostor. (8) He thus said: (9) ‘ 1 am Bardius, the sou of Cyrus *. 
(10) lie threw Persia into revolt. (11) One was an impostor named 
Atfines, the Susian. (12) lie thus said: (13) ‘ 1 am the king of Su- 
siana.* (14) He caused Susiana to revolt against me. (15) One named 
Naditabirus, a native of Babylon; he was an impostor. (IG) He thus 
said: (17) 1 am Nabochodrossor, tlie son of Nabonidus.’ (10) He made 
Babylon to revolt. (19) One was an impostor named Mortius, the Per¬ 
sian. (20) He thus said: (21) * 1 am Omanes, tlie King of Susiana.’ (22) 
He threw Susiana into rebellion. (23) One who was nam^d Phraortes, 
the Median; he assumed a false character. (24) He thus said : (26) * 1 
am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares.’ (26) He persuaded Media to 
revolt. (27) One was an impostor named Sitratachmes, a native of 
Sagartia. (28) lie thus said: (29) * 1 am the King of Sugartia, of the 
race of Cyaxares.* (30) He headed a I’ebcllion in Sfigartia. (31) One 
was an impostor named Phroates, a Margian. (32) He tlms said: 
(33) * I am tlie King of Margiana.’ (34) Ife threw Margiana into revolt. 
(85) One was an impostor named Veisdates, a Persian. (86) He thus 
said: (37) * 1 am Bardius, the son of Cyrus.’ (38) He headed a rebel¬ 
lion in Persia. (39) One was an impostor named Arocus, a native of 


Lit. “ Has been the performance of the whole.*' 
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Armenia. (40) He thus : (41) * I am Nabochodrossor, the son of 
Naboiudus.* (42) He threw Babylon into revolt.’* 

Clause throe. The expression hamahydyd ihrad{d) is one of no 
ordinary diflBciilty, whether we regard the grammatical construction 
or the etymological signification of the terms; and as it is moreover of 
frequent ocourrence I must examine it in some detail. SaTnahydy^ is 
ovidently the oblique case of a fern, theme in long a, but whether it 
represent the genitive, the ablat., or the loc. must depend on its 
adjunct ihrada. Etymologically, it can hardly, I think, be explained 

otherwise than as a compound of Aom, “together,” (Sans. ^), and 

oAyd, “being,” (from “to be,”) but the identification of an 

abstract meaning like “ the being together,” will alone be of little aid 
in obtaining an intelligible phrase. It may refer to Ormazd, or to 
the Tablet, or to the actions described, and unfortunately neither does 
the context nor the application of the following term enable me to 
resolve the difficulty. If I could suppose thradxi to be a particle used 
postpositively and governing the ablat. or loc. case, 1 should trans¬ 
late the expression by the single word “ throughout,” and such a 
signification would, I think, apply sufficiently well to the context of 
the various passages where the terms occur; but neither are the prece¬ 
dents for such a construction by any means satisfactory, nor is any 
equivalent particle to bo found in the Zend or Sanskrit. I am con¬ 
strained, therefore, pending further research to suppose thrada to bo 
an abstract noun, derived from “ to do,” or “ perform,” and assi¬ 
milating in so far to the Sanskrit declension of neuters in ^ as to 
have the same orthography for the nom. and acc. case. At the 
same time, of coarse, this explanation must be considered as little 
better than conjectural, and I shall bo fully prepared to discard 
my translation of “the performance of the whole,” in favour of 
any other moro appropriate meaning that can be elicited from the 
terms. 

The restoration of n'Aa, “ it was,” in this clause I must add is 
exceedingly doubtful, for the letters are alone visi¬ 

ble on the rock, may voiy possibly be the termination of Auror 
mmddlm. 

Clause four. I am by no means satisfied of the restoration of this 
sentence. If it be admitted, however, the construction is remarkable 
in so far as it places the nom. daJiydwa before the adverb yaihd, 
llamamnd is the neut. acc. plur. 
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Clause five. I am inclined to think that the orthography of the 
third word should he adamshwi rather than adamsMniy for the ante¬ 
cedent is apparently dahydwa, “ the countries,” and aja governs the 
aco. in all other passages, and not the genitive. The rough copy, 
however, gives the letter in the subjoined pronoun without 
comment. 

Clause eleven. Uwajaiya is probably an error of the engraver 
for Uwajiya. 

In the fourteenth clause mand is a very doubtful word. In other 
passages the personal pronoun is always phiced in the ablat. after 
hamatHyd, and the proposition hachd is interposed. See the note to 
the Cuneiform text, page Ivii. 

In the thirty-first clause Mdrgawa occurs as the noin. sing, of 
the ethnic title, as in col. 3, line 12, and in the thirty-third clause wo 
have the locat, Margaxma used for the genitive, and formed exactly 
on the same principle as Bahwamm. 

In all other portions of this w^capitulatory piji,ragraph the expres¬ 
sions are the same as have been previously met with. 


Par. 3. (1) Thdi^xya, Dar(a)yavush klishuyathiya: (2) linaiya 
klishuyathiyd oulam ayarbayam atara imd hamarand. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) These nine kings 1 have taken in these 
battles.” 

Clause two. Imaiya is the acc. masc. plur. of the immediate 
demonstrative pronoun, and imd must be the same case in the neuter 
gender. These inflexions corros])ond with those of the Sanskrit; the 
former is for ime, as awaiya and tyaiya in the same case for awd 

and tyd ; while the latter is probably for imds, the neuter 

gender, as I have frequently remarked, in the language of the in¬ 
scriptions possessing the visarga, which however is elided after the 
vowel a. 


Par. 4. (l)”Thdtiya D&T(a)ya/ousk kJtshdyathiya: (2) Dahydwa ima 


tyd hamitriy^^d abava. (3) Daranga Di---akunaush, tya 

imaijra karam adur®®ujiyasha. (4) Pasawa Di --mand 


dast(a)yd akunaush. (5) Yatha mam k^^ama, awathd Di 
akunaush. 
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(1) "Says Darius the King<2) These are the provinces which became 
rebellious. (3) The Evil one (?) invented lies, that they should deceive 

the State (?) (4) Afterwards the Supreme Being made. 

to be subdued by me (?) (5) As it was desired by me, that the Supreme 
Being did,(?)” 

Owing to the mutilation of this paragraph, the translation is in a 
great measure conjectural. In the third clause, darauga is certainly 
the acc, plur. (for daraugm), the same form occurring in Niebuhr’s 
Inscription H, line 20, where its grammatical condition is clearly 
marked, and I conclude, therefore, that the following words com¬ 
mencing with ])i, must be the nom. to aJeunamh. It consists appa¬ 
rently of three or four letters, and may perhaps be allied to the 

Sanskrit Dewas^ (^•); Greek, ©eos; Latin, Dms, &c. If this nom. 
also bo a short word such as the blank space in line 36 appears 
to indicate, there must be another term intervening before akuwtwdi^ 
and the context would, seem to require pruwa as an antithesis to the 
pasdwa of the lollowing sentence. All this however is most uncer¬ 
tain. In the latter part of the clause, tga is evidently used as a con¬ 
junction rather than as a pronoun, a form of expression of which we 
previously had an example in col. 1, lino 52. Imaiga, the nom. masc. 
plur. refers to daravga, and adurujtgasha must be the 3rd pers. 
plur. of the aorist, the termination being substituted for the Sanskrit 

Clause four. After the nom. />i - - - - which is again imperfect, 
there must bo, I think, the acc. daravga, or a pronoun referring to that 
antecedent. I)ast{a)yd I suppose to be the acc. plur. of an adjective 

for the Sanskrit but the signification will require to be modi¬ 

fied from “ done with the hand,” to “ reduced by the hand.” 

In the fifth clause, if hdma were a noun for the Sanskrit I do 
not understand why the acc. mam should be used instead of the dative 
mand. On this account, then, I would rather suppose kdma to be a 
particle used postpositivoly and governing the acc. case, having at 

the same time an identical signification with the Sanskrit 
The expression 7ndm kdma is also met with in lines 37, 38 of the 
inscription at Nakhsh-i-Bustum. The restoration of dkunamh at the 
end of the sentence is uncertain. Sec, throughout, the notes to the 
Cuneiform text, page Iviii. 
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Par. 5, (1) Thdtiya D£r(a)yayu8h khsLdyathi’^ja: (2) Tttwam k& 
khahdyath'^a hya aparam ahya, hacli& daraugA darehaina ’’pati- 
payuwd. (3) Martiya hya arika ahatiya awam ufrastam parasd. 
(4) Ya®®diya awatka maniydhya, dahyduslimaiya durusd ahati^ya. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;--(2) Thou, whoever may he king hereafter, 
exert thyself to put down lying. (3) The man who may be heretical, (?) 
him entirely destroy. (4) If it shall be thus kept up, my country shall 
remain intact.** 

Clause two. Kd if for the visarga being elided and the ter¬ 
minal a dialectically elongated. Tho pronoun evidently in this pas¬ 
sage expresses “ sort,” or “ kind,” according to the fifth application 
of Wilson, and the phrase may be thus literally rendered, “ Thou, 
whatsoever king, who hereafter inayst be.” The 2nd pers, sing, of tho 
substantive verb is probably the same in the present indicative and 

subjunct., or the former may be ahya for amjl the latter aJtaya. 
Varshama is hero apparently in tho accusative, and as wo have 
also the same orthography for the ablative, tho declension may 
hardly be identified in Sanskrit grammar. Perhaps the participial 

suffix, which in tho nom. and acc. neuter was formed in , may in 

tho ancient Persian have inflected the ablat. in mas instead of *riK j 
so that in tho ablat. darsliama may have been used for darshamas, 
and in the acc. for darsJiamat. It is remarkable, however, that in tho 
former passage where the term occurs kdrashim kachd dar^mma 
ntarsa, the participle governs an accusative, whereas in this sentence it 
is used in the ablat. Patipayuwd I conceive to bo the 2nd pers. sing. 

of tho imperative of the 1 st conj., the root being ^ with the double 
prefix praii and pra, and I would translate the clause accordingly, 
literatim, “ from lying resistance employ.” 

For the construction of the third clause, see lines 21, 22, of the 
1st col. Ahatiya I suppose to be the 3rd pers. pres, subjunct., tho 

indie, form of axtiya for occurring subsequently: Parasd is tho 
2nd pers. sing, imper. of the 1st conjng^ition. 

In the 4tjb clause, maniydhya is, I think, the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
pres, subjun. passive, a tense which is wanting in the Sanskrit; but it 
may on the other hand be the Ist pers. sing, of tho pass, aorist. The 
only point on which there is any certainty is that neither in this 
passage, nor in line 20 of Niebuhr’s Inscription I, where the term 
again occurs, can it possibly represent the 2nd pers. notwithstanding 
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tlie identity of termination. I must add, at the same time, that-1 find 
the discrimination of the subjunc. forms from those of the aorist with¬ 
out the augment to be exceedingly difiicult, and that I have too little 
acquaintance with the subject to be able to institute a comparison 
with the Vcdic Let. Remark also, that the pronoun maiyahas in this 
sentence a purely possessive signification, and that durusa, which I 

conjecture to be allied to the Persian duruat is in the fem., 

to agree with daliyduah. 


Par. 6. (1) Thatiya i5dr'(a)yat;asA khshdyathiya: (2) Ima tya adam 

akunavam. (3) *‘Waslina Auramasdr/Aa ItamahjAyo. thrad(a) aku- 
navam, (4) Tuwam ka hya ^®aparam iniAm joufiparasdliya, 

tya mana kartam warnawatslm ‘‘^thuwam matya - - - - iyahya. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) This is wliat I have done. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd, have I achieved the performance of the whole. 
(4) Thou, whoever hereafter mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known 
to thee, tluit which has been done by me, tliat it has not been falsely 
related. (?) 

Remark in the third clause, that thrad(a), if a noun, must neces¬ 
sarily be in the acc. case, as the object of the verb akunavam. 

Tho fourth sentence is difficult. Kd must be used with a purely 
indefinite signification, like the Latin quicumgue, for it is followed by 
tho relative kya. I^atipnramhya, is, I think, the 2nd pers. sing, of 
tho pros, subjunc., but its etymology is obscure. Wamawatdm is 
certainly the 3rd pers. sing, of the imper. of tho mid. voice, and the 
last imperfect word may perhaps bo dungiydhya, the 3rd pers. sing, 
of the passive subjunctive, and in a similar form with maniydhya. 
The difficulty of construction, however, lies in the uncertainty whether 
tya indna kartam may bo tho nom. to wamawatdm, or to tho final 
verb, and in the doubt if mdtya, which is used in other passages with 
tho subjunctive as a dissuasive particle, can be supposed to convey a 
purely negative signification. Considering, in fact, that mdtya with 
the subjunctive appears to express almost tho same sense as the simple 
md with tho aorist or imperf. deprived of the augment, I am almost 
inclined to adopt the following construction for the fourth sentence. 
“ Thou, whoever mayst hereafter peruse this tablet, let that which I 
have done point out to thee, (or be a warning to thee,) lest thou 
should be.The last imperfect word is certainly, I 
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think, in the passive voice, but it is impossible to determine its signi¬ 
fication with any certainty, or indeed, whether it represent the 1st, 
2nd, or drd person. 


Par. 7. (1) Thdtiya Ddr(a)yavush kbshd*‘yathiya: (2) Anramarc^d 

..yatha ima hashiyam iiiya duru^^khtam adam aku- 

uavam AamoAydya thrad(a). 

(1) "Says Darius the King:—(2) Ormazd is ray witness, (?) that this 
record I have faithfully made of the perforraance of the whole.” 

The words following Auramazdd cannot be restored, and I trans¬ 
late accordingly at hazard, lladdymn,^ also, is a noun in the acc. 
neuter, of which the etymology is unknown to rae, and 1 am hardly 
satisfied of a construction which would identify thrada as the genitive 
case (for thradas,) and place it at the end of j;ho clause. The sen¬ 
tence, at the same time, is evidently intended to asseverate the fidelity 
of the record, and it is this circumstance which induces mo to assign 
an ap])lication of similar tendency to the last clause of the preceding 
paragraph. 


Par. 8. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavush khshdya‘®thiya: (2) Washnd Aura- 
mazddha ^yamaiya aniyashchiya wasiya astiya karta’^iu, awa 
ahydyfl dipiyd niya nipishtani. (3) Awahyarddiya niya n^^ipishtara, 
radtya hya aparam imam dipim patiparasatiya, awah^“ya paruwa 

tha ---(?) tyo, mand kartam nishida, warnawdtiya d^^urukhtain 
maniyddya. (?) 

(1) " Says Darius the King:—(2) By the gince of Ormazd, there is much 
else that has been done by rae, that upon this tablet has not been 
inscribed. (8) On that account it lias not been inscribed, lest he who 
may heraafter peruse this tablet, to him the many deeds that have 
been done by me elsewhere, it should seem (tliat) they are falsely 
recorded. 

The literal construction of the second clause appears to be, "Gratid 
Oromasdis, quod a me aliud multum est factum, id hac tabula non 
inscriptum.” Aniyaidichiya, which also occurs at Persepolis, is the 
uom. neuter, and is valuable in showing the pronouns to have been 
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formed In this gender with the vi$arga, which, elided after the vowel o 
when it happened to be terminal, re-appeared before the indefinite 
adjunct chiya. Astiya appears to be the 3rd pors. pres, indio. of the 

subst. verb for and ahydyd I believe to have been the true 
fern. gen. sing, of the immediate demonstrative pronoun, and in this 
passage for the locative. Dipiyd I restore after bumiyd, Bdhhtariyd, 
&c., supposing it to be the gen. of a fern, theme in i. 

The third clause is restored, I confess, with some hardihood, and 
presents many difficulties, both of construction and signification, which 
I thus briefly notice. Awahyd the corelative to hya, I suppose to be 
in the gen. (for the dative) rather than like thuwdm in the accus., in 
consequence of the verb wamawdtiya, to which it is the complement, 
being used in a neuter instead of a transitive sense. Patiparasdtiya 
and wai-nawdtiya I consider also to be both in the subjunc. mood, the 
one having a conditional signification, and the other being governed 
by the dissuasive particle mdtya. 

It is impossible to ascertain the orthography of the word com¬ 
mencing with 111 (y^y)> 8ind the acceptation of the preceding term 
must according remain in uncertainty. If the mutilated word bo 
ilirada, we must read, I think, paritwa ihrada (in the nom. sing, 
neuter), and translate "the many deeds;” but if it bo a participle 
from thaha^ the sense may be the aforesaid,” and ^ -« <fT IE 
must be written in the Roman character pruwa. Where the latter 
term occurs as a particle in line 27 of the 1st column, it is true, the 
is used, but the restoration is doubtful, and on the other hand 
pruwama^ pi'uviyatay &c., arc written with the i in the following 
sentence we have also, I think, pruwa with the meaning of former. 
It is very probable, therefore, that the true translation of the fourth 
sentence should be, “ On that account it has not been inscribed, lest 
he who may hereafter peruse this tablet, to him the aforesaid that 
which has been done by mo elsewhere should seem to have been 
falsely recorded." Or, if we read pruwa thrada in the nom. sing, 
neut. *, the sense may be, “ To him the old deeds that have been done 
by me elsewhere should seem to have been falsely recorded.” 

Nishida, I suppose to bo literally “ not here,” nish being substi- 

• Pruwa, whether declined os a pronoun “or adjective, may form its nom, 
neat, with the viaargOy elided as a terminal after a, the term for 

pruum, Thrada also, although in the singular, may very well have a plural 
signification. 
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tuted for as in Zend; but the suppression of the final elongation 
is calculated to throw some doubt on this reading. 

The last word of the sentence I conjecturally restore to mani- 
ydhya, obtaining the signification of “recording,” or “preserving” 
from the root mct/i, “ to remain,” common to the Greek, Zend, and 
Persian; but I am neither sure that the subjunct. passive should bo the 
mood employed, nor can I ascertain whether tya mand hartam be the 
nom. to this verb, or to wamawdtiya. 

The allusion which this paragraph appears to contain to the foreign 
achievements of Darius, may throw some suspicion on the date that I 
have assigned to the execution of the tablet. Fanciful enquirers, 
indeed, may suppose a reference to the Thracian, or Indian, or Gre¬ 
cian expeditions; but as there is internal evidence in the preceding 
columns which enables us to trace with some distinctness the actual 
footsteps of the monarch, from the date of his accession to the throne 
to the second Babylonian revolt, when ho would have visited Bc- 
histun on his descent from Media, and when he may bo presumed to 
have commemorated his hitherto victorious career, I prefer explaining 
the distant wars which his modesty declined to submit to the perusal 
of an incredulous posterity, as the achievements of his lieutenants, 
undertaken for the settlement of the remote dej^eudencics of the 
empire simultaneously with the successful progress of his own arms in 
Persia. The subject is curious, but may hardly he investigated in the 
present defective condition of our knowledge of Persian history. 


Par. 9. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshnyathiya: (2) Tyaiya “pruwd 

khshdyathtyd-d aha awaishdm awd - iya astiya kar- 

“tara. (3) Yatha mand w&sknd .di^minazdaha hamahydya Uirad{a) 
duwartam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King :--(2) Those who have been former kings (in 
Persia,) in succession, (?) to them it is done. (3) As by me, by the 
grace of Ormazd has been the performance of the whole, (?) (so it has 
been) recorded.” 

Owing to the mutilation of several words and Iho extreme obscu¬ 
rity of others whose forms are preserved entire, it is impossible to 
attempt anything like a minute analysis of this paragraph. Awaiaham 
in the gen. plur. is evidently the corelative to tyaiya pruwd kh^d- 
yaiMyd and awd - iya may be the loc. of an abstract noun formed from 
the particle awa, signifying “ downwardsbut in the uncertainty if 
thrada succeed hamahydyd, and with nothing but conjecture to guide 
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me in the translation of the participle duwartam, I can neither pro* 
tend to have determined the division of the sentences, nor can I give 
any very intelligible meaning, whether the two clauses be connected, 
or whether they form a single sentence. I will only observe then, 

that duwartani is apparently a participle from the same root ^9 
dwriy “to construct,” which had produced duwarayd and dimar- 

ihiya, connected with « a door,” and that I hardly understand, 
therefore, how it can possibly be the complement of the noun Imma- 
hydyd; while on the other hand, if Uirada were the complement, wo 
should not expect to find the pronoun mmtd. If thrada could be 
interpreted as a record, according to the conjecture which 1 have noted 
above, and if it were really interposed between hamahydyd and 
duwartam, I would connect the sentences and translate; “ Tliose 
who have boon former kings (in Persia), in imitation of them it is 
done, that by me, by the grace of Onnazd, a record of the whole 
has been constructed.” It is at any rate deserving of remark, that as 
the allusion in this sentence to the ancestors of Darius is followed in 
the next by an appeal to his posterity, it may be presumed that in 
both passages he is treating of the same subject, namely, the execu¬ 
tion of the historical tablet. 


Par. 10 . ( 1 ) Th®atiya Dar(a)yavus/i ^Vis/myathiya: (2) - - - nu - - am 

thuwam warnawatam tya man®*a kartam awatha-- 

Ayarddiya ma apagaudaya. (3) Yadiya imam “dipim -- 

Auramazdd thuwam *®daushta biya, uidlaiya tmmA wasiya biya, 
utd daragam jiwa. 

( 1 ) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) Be it known to thee, my successor, (?) 
that which has been done by me, thus publicly, (?) on that account 
l^t thou conceal not. (3) If thou publish this tablet to the world, (?) 
Onnazd sluill be a friend to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, 
and may thou be long lived.” 

Perhaps the mutilated words at the commencement of the second 
clause may be hya anuwarna, “ qui post me (sis),” At any rate, the 
letter enables us to identify the particle uwm, “after,” and the 
signification must necessarily be “ a successor.” AwaJiyarddiya, “ on 
that account,” must, I think, refer to the publicity which Darius had 
courted in the exhibition of his record, and I give the signification 
accordingly of “publicity” to the word which is wanting after awaiM, 
Tya mand "kartam, also in this passage, is certainly the complement to 
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the active verb apagaudaya, and the imperative wamtmiUdm must be 

used impersonally. Tho verb waniawa, in the eighth class,) 
appears to signify, “to be made known,” when it is used in the 
middle voice; and simjdy, perhaps, “ to seem,’’ or “ appear,” in the 
active voice. Apagaudaya is probably for apagmidaym, being the 
2nd pers. sing, of the aorist deprived of the augment, as an adjunct to 
the particle of dissuasion md*. 

Clause three. There is no doubt a subjunc. pros, or aorist after 
yadiya, but the line is omitted in my rough copy, and I have no clue 
to its restoration. Damhtd I suppose to be a verbal noun governing 
the acc. thuwdm, and hiyd is the 3rd pers. of the subjunct. imperf., 
used probably in the sing, in one passage for biyaZj and in the plur. in 
the other for hiydn, to agree witli tho noun of multitude tanmd. Jiwd 
also is probably the 2nd pers. sing, of tho subjunct. imperf. for jiwds, 
but it would present tho same form in the 2nd pors. sing, of tho 
imperat. I may add, that the use of tho subjunc. imperf. with a more 
optative signification is universal in Zendt. Daragam i.-? a neuter 
adjective used adverbially. 


Par. 11. (1) ”Th4tiya Dar(a)ya?'M.sA/;A<f/idy(/.thiya: (2) Vadiyaimam 
ha - - - gam apagaudayst‘*''hya niya thah - - - - vlwmwazddtaya 
jata biyd, iitataiya taum®''a md biya. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King(2 ) If thou shalt conceal this re<*ord, thou 
shalt not be thyself recorded, (?) may Ormazd be thy enemy, and may 
thou be childless.” 

Clause two. I cannot restore the word ending in gdm, but it must 
necessarily, I think, signify “a record.” Tho theme would appoar to 
bo a maac. in long a, like Anrmimtdd. Apagavdaydhya is, 1 think, 
the 2nd pers. sing, subjunc, present of tlje active voice and the 4th 
conjugat., and the imperfect word which follows niya may be perhaps 
thdhydhya, the 2nd pers. sing, of the subjunc. pres, of the passive 
voice, and in the causal form. It is possible that vtd may intervene 
between this complemental verb and Awramazddtaya. Remark also 
that the suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pers. .sing, is written indif¬ 
ferently, taya (or tya) and taiya, and that hiya for 'Hyan is the 3rd 

* I am not sure, however, that the sentence may not be more correctly 
rendered, “Let that which has been done by me thus publicly, be a warning to 
thee, my successor, to that end that thou conceal it not.” 

+ See the numerous examples given by M. Bumouf, in the “ Comment, sur le 
Ya<;na, Notes et Elclatr., p. 148.” 

2 c 
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pors. plur. of the aorist without the augment, which is dropped after 
the particle of negation. 

Par. 12 . (1) Thdtiya />dr(<x)?/rtvush kliphayathiya: (2) Ima tya 

adam akunavani. (3) ““Haiuabyaya thra</(a) washnd AvTnm&rA&hsk 
akunavam. (4) Anramazdamaiya upas^^tam abara, utti aniyu 
JiagaXm tyaiya hatiya. 

(1) **Says Darius the King:—(2) This is what I have done. (3) The 
I)erfoi'mance of the wdiolc, by the grace of Onnazd, I have achieved. 
(4)Oririazd brought help to me, and the other gods wbicli are (brought 
help to me.)” 

Clause four. I am quite unable to discover the reason why 
liftga, which appears to be a regular masc. theme in a, should form 
the nom. plur. in dha instead of d. In every other instance throughout 
the inscriptions the visarya after an a is dropped, but it is here chang(«l 
from a silent to a vocal letter, and being thus placed botw«jcn tvvo a», 
the sibilant is commutoil to an aspirate, Jfatiya is the 3rd pers. plur. 
of the indie, pres, of the substantive verb, being identical with the 

Sanskrit 


Par. 1,3. (I) 'I'hutiya Dar(a)yavu“*sh khsluiyathiya: (2) Awahyard- 

(Uya Auramazdii upastam abara, uta ani^'ya liagaha tyaiya hatiya, 
yaihk iiiya arika aham, niya daraujhana ahain, n®‘iya zurakara 


hham - - - i - - iya taunni upariya abishtam upariya ®'ya - - - - 
ta/i\yw shabu ow-ata zuku - - mana 

• vlthaib/i7i-kartam adam hya-- 


- - — •’hn aparasam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) On that account Ormazd brought help, 
and tlie other gods which are, (because) that 1 was not a heretic, nor was 

I a liar, nor was I a tyrant.My offspring above their place, (?) 

above.by roe with the tribes.was done. Wlioever 

was an evil doer, (?) him I entirely destroyed.” 

Awahyarddiya which commences the secoml clause, appears to 
apply to the reasons subsequently given, descriptive of the virtues of 
the monarch, and the construction therefore differs from that of other 
passages, where there is generally an antecedent to the demonstrative 
pronoun*. 


• Perhaps in every instance except in the third paragraph of the first 
column, awahyar&diya may be understood to have a retrospective application. 
The term appears to be nearly aualogous to the Persian which is contracted 


from vt .1*1 
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After the expression nlya zurakara dham, it is impossible to 
connect the fragments of the inscriptions into any intelligible shape. 

Upanya is of course the Sanskrit and almhtam appears to be a 

cognate form with ‘iipastdm, but I know not the application of the 
phrase. 

I hope ultimately to obtain some cine to the general tenor of the 
beneficent acts which Darius hero probably describes as having found 
favour with Onuazd, from the Median transcript^ and indeed, from 
that source I have conje<;turally restored the concluding sentence; l)ut 
I am not sufficiently sicquaiuted at present with the intricacies of the 
dialect in question, to be able to translate freely from a Median ori¬ 
ginal, and it would bo a mere waste of time to attempt to analyze the 
doubtful fragments of the Persian text. 


Par. 14. (1) Thntiya Dor(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Tuwarii kd 
khshdyathiyn ""liya aparam ahya, martiyd, h}ja daraujana ahatiya, 
hyawa - - tar - - - ahat''®iya, awaiya. tua i - - - (H) Atifraahtddiya 
parasH. 


(I) “Says Darius the King: - (2) Thou whatsoever king who mayest be 
hereafter, the man who may be a liar, or who may l)e an evil doer, (?) 
do not cherish them; (?) cast them out into utter perdition.” 

Clause two. Remark that in hyawd we have the copulative NT 
united to the relative pronoun. The atljoctive or noun which follow* 
hyawd is imperfect; as i.s also the 2nd j)crs. of the aorist without the 
augment which is preccdorl by md. but. the grmoral .application of the 
terms is hardly liable to doubt. 

Clause three. Atifrashiddiya pamm is evidently a kindred ex¬ 
pression to the vfrastam pavam and vfrastam aparamm of former 
passages, the same root being repeated to obtiiin intensity of expres¬ 
sion. I suppose the first word in this phrase to bo the loc. of a noun 
formed from the root paras, with the attributive affix in tdt, and ren¬ 
dered further impressive by the prefixed particle of excess. Parasd 
is the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperat. as in line 38 of this column. 


Par. la, (1) Th}W3ra Dar(a)”yavu8h khshayathiya; (2) Tawam kd 

hya aparam imdm dipim vaindhya ty^him adanj niyapis//(af/)am 

, 2 c 2 
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imaiw<f patikar^, mdtya viaan^hya. (3) Ydwd i” - - - dhya 'dwd 
parihmykhya. (?) 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Thou whosoever hereafter mayest 
behold this tablet which 1 have inscribed, and these figures, (beware) 
lest thou dishonour (them). (3) As long as thou respect them, so long 
slialt thou be preserved.” (?) 

Vaindhya and vmivdhya in the second clause are both, I consider, 
the 2nd pers. sing, of the subjunct. pres., the one being used con¬ 
ditionally, and the other precede*! by mdtya; the root vain, “ to see,” 

is still found in Pehlevi, and is merely modified to yo, hin in Per¬ 
sian, but the etymology of the other is doubtful; it is formed appa¬ 
rently, however, from '*n!T, (for ^U!I,) ^^to honour,” with the privative 

fN. Jmaiwd is the acc. masc. plur. of the <Iemonstrative pronoun 
united to the copulative tm, and the ti*aiiaitive verb vaindhya there¬ 
fore must govern imaiwd patikard as well as inuim dipim. Remark 
also in niyapis/i(ffy)am that the initial particle is changed from od to 
niy before the temporal augment. I cannot, at the same time, of 
course, determine whether it followed the 1st or the 4tli conju¬ 
gation. 

Clause throe. Ydwd (Sans. ami dwd, are apparently in 

this clause used correlatively, the one before the active, and the other 
before the passive subjunctive. Parikariydhya from parikara, lite¬ 
rally, “ surrounding,” ami by extension, “ preserving,” is however a 
diazardous restoration, and unless the imperfect word commencing 

with { be a form of “ to wish,” or “ respect,” 1 am altogether 
unable to identify its etymology. 


Par. 16. (1) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) imam 

dipim vainAhya nmaiwa patikara, niyadish visanahya, uta ^*yadiya 
4wa tau - - - paril'rtrdhadish, Auramazdd thuwfim daushtd biy’^'d, 
nt&ta\y& taumd wasiya hiyd, utA daragam jiwa, uta tya kunaviihya 
’“flfwataiya aparara Auramasdd danautuwa. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) As long as thou mayest behold this 
tablet and these figures, thou mayest not dishonour them; and if 
from injury (?) thou shalt preserve them, may Ormazd be a friend to 
thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou be long 
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lived; and that which thou mayest do, may Ormazd bless for thee in 

after times.** 

Vaindhya and visandhya are the same as in the preceding para¬ 
graph. The construction, however, varies in so far that in this pas¬ 
sage the former verb governs imam dipim, while the object of the 
latter seems to bo the suffixed acc. neuter of the 3rd personal pro¬ 
noun which occurs in niyadish, and which refers to imaiwd patikard 
disjoined from immediate connexion with the verb, and used to all 
appearance in the uom. case. I must confess, at the same time, that 
the identification of this neuter pronoun adish is far from being satis¬ 
factorily determined. 

In the phrase yadiya dwd tan - parikardhadish there is some 

uncertainty. The copulative titd, however, evidently shows that the 
conditional signification is carried on, and 1 believe, therefore, yadiya 
to be the true restoration, for the commencement of lino 74. Awd^ 
may, 1 think, also be determined in this passage as the acc. neuter of 
the demonstrative pronoun (for awds,) rather than the correlative 
adverb (for awdn,) referring, in fact, like tho snbjoined pronoun in 
niyadish) to the tablet and figures mentioned in tho early part of tho 
sentence. Tho word commencing with tan cannot be restored, but I 
suppose it to be the ablat. of an abstract noun derived from tho root 

“ to hurt,” or “ injureand parikardhtdish, which may hardly 
be identified with any form of Sanskrit grammar, I further conjecture 
to be the 2nd pers. sing, of a conditional or subjunctive aorist employed 
without the augment. 

The conditional formations of the verbs, however, are all exceed-, 
ingly obscure, and if tho usual termination in dkya should belong to 
the 2nd pers. of the indicative, dhndisJi maybe tho corresponding form 
of tho subjunctive^. 

Biyd and jind have been previously explained as forms of tho 
subjunctive imperf., but the employment of an imperative danautuwa 
in the 3rd pers. active voice in reference to Ormazd, at the end of the 
paragraph, would perhai>s rather lead us to assigij|| jiwa to the 2nd 
pers. of the same tense. The optative signification will be the same 
whichever bo the tense employed. 

Kuvawdhya like vaindhya, visandhya, paiiparasdhya, Sec., is the 
2nd pers. sing, of the present, (either indie, or subjunctive), and 
awataiya must be the acc. sing, of the neuter demonstrative in com- 

« 

• These various forms of the verbs will be fully discussed in treating on th« 
Grammar of the Cuneiform language. 
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bination with the pronoun of the 2n(i pers., although it is difficult to 
understand why the visarya should be dropped in this compound, 
and should re-appear in awasIicMya. 


Par. 17 . (1) Thatiya Uar{a)yavush khshd”yatluy«: (2) Yadiyaimrm 
dipim imaiwa putikara vainiya visanahadish ut^'a yawa tau - - - - 
myadish parikar/zhya Auramazdataiya jata b^'-’iya, utdtaiya taumti 
md hiya, utd tya kunavahya awataiya Auramazd*®a ha - - - tuwa. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) Jf seeing this tablet and these figures, 
tliou slialt dishonour (tliem), and if from injury thou mayest not pre- 
sei-ve them, may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou be childless; 
and tliat which thou mayest do, may Ormazd spoil for thee.” 

Vainiya I conclude to bo the present participle of vain, “ to sec,” 
forjned in the same manner as thastaniya cltartaniya, &c., but rejecting 
according to the genius of the language the duplication of the n, 
Yimndluiduh is evidently also a similar formation to parihardhaduh, 
and may be the 2nd pors. sing, of the conditional, or of the subjunc¬ 
tive present or aorist. I am by no means satisfie<l of the restoration 

titd yawd tan - niyadhh ^mnkardhya; for the bi-oken space on 

the rock will hardly correspond, and ydwd, moreover, should refer to 
time, rather than bo employed in a merely conditional sense like 
yadiya. The expression, however, cannot be yadiya dwd, for we 
luivo the suffixed pronoun, as it appears to mo, in niyadish. As¬ 
suming the restoration to be correct, and comparing the construction 
with that of the preceding paragraph, we might suppose the adverb 
ydwd to be employed with the present subjunct., and yadiya to require 
the aorist; but in lines 57 and 58 of this column, we have yadiya 
apayatidaydhya, where the construction is reversed. At any rate, the 
conditional application of the tenses of which the 2nd persons sing, 
respectively end in dhya and dhadish must bo nearly identical. 

I have finally adopted the reading of parikardkya in preference to 
that of parikanydkya, as 1 cannot obtain any intelligible phrase, if 
the verb be employed in the passive voice. 

The remaining words have been already noticed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the mutilated term at the close of the paragraph. This it, 
certainly the 3rd pers. sing, of an active imperat. agreeing witl 
Auramazdd, and from the context it must evidently be used in contra¬ 
distinction to danautma, but I have no clue to the etymology. 
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Par. 18. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khsliayathiya: (2) Iinaiya mar- 

tiyai tyaiya “'arfttX’iya (?) awadd dhata yata adani Gaumdtam tyam 
Magum awajanam “hyaBardiya aguubata. (3) Adai?:iya{?) imaiya 

martiya tyaiya aiiusliiyd inan^a: (4) Vidii/rana naina Vw-ahyd 

putra Parsa; (5)-- ndma -rahya *'putm Pdrsa; 

(C) (jrivih-inma ndma A/«nlimiyahyrt putra Pdrsa; (7) - - - - 

na*®ma -- ahyd pulra Pdrsa; (S) ukh^ha aania-- hyd 

putra Pdrsa; (9) ndma - - //yd jmfjfa Pdrsa,. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) These are the men who alone (?) 
were there when 1 slew Oomates, the Mugiau, who was called Bimlius. 
(3) These alone (?) are the men who were niy assistants; (4) Tnta- 
phertics by name, the son of Hys . . . . , a Persian ; (6) Otanes (?) 

by name, the sou of.. a Peraian ; ((5) Gobryas by name, 

the son of Mardonius, a Persian ; (7) Hydarnes (?) by name, the son 

of., a Persian ; (8) Megabyzus by name, the son of Zopyrus, 

a Persian ; (9) Aspethines (?) by name, the sou of., a 

Persian.” 

Clause two. Ada/ciyay both in this danse and in the next is a 
very doubtful restoration, and the signification which I give of “only,” 
(Turkish anjak), is far from certain, oven admitting the orthography 
to bo correct. Ydtd also usually signifies, “ until,” or “ whilst,” but 
the context would in this pjissage appear to require the translation of 
“ wlien.” In other respects the construction is sufficiently simple. 

Clause three. We must suppose the substantive verb d/iata to be 
understood in this sentence, for anus/iiyd M'ith which wo are already 
familiar, can hardly bo other tliau a verbal noun, or adjective. 

In my notes to the Cuneiform text, I have fully explained the 
reasons which have guided me in the restoration of the names of the 
conspirators, and further observation therefore in this place would be 
supcrfluou.s. 

In a subsequent section, I shall endeavour to trace tin; respective 
indivhluals in Grecian history, and to correct some of the errors into 
which Herodotus has fallen regarding them. 


4 

Par. 19, (1) Hhdtiya Ddr(a)yavm/i k/ts/idyat/iiya: - 


(1) “ Says Darius the King : 


This paragraph is entirely lost, and no means exist of obtaining 
even a conjectural idea of its application. 
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Column V. 

Par. 1. (1) *Thdttya Z)rfr(a)yavuijA hhshdyathiya: (2) Mraatya adam 

akunavam - --r.thradam(?)-thd 

khshdya^thiya-wajanani-- - (3) fia^yaush hau®wa 

hvkchdma hm.UHy‘A abava. (4) y Martiya - - iiinm(?)a nSma 
UVajiyo awam 9na^y^i»htam akunava. (5) Pasawa ada^m kdmwi 
frdishayaxa. Xiwajam. (6) Y Martiya Gaubniwa "nama, Vdrsa 
mcund &adaka, awamsitdm, matliishtam aku‘‘'navam. (7) Pasdwa 
hauwa Gaxihtuwa hadd hdra. asliiyava ‘"Uwajam. (8) l/amar(^a)- 
nam akanamk hadd Atmitfiyaibisb. (9) iWawa - - — - 

utashiya marada **ata-agarbdyct nta aniya abi*'*ya 

Tiiim . ..- dahyii''‘ush- - 

-janam awadaslii'^in--, 

(1) “Says Diirius the King:—(2) This is what I have done, by the 
grace of Ormazd have I achieved the perfonnance of the whole (1) 

.king. (3) The country of Susiana that revolted 

against me. (4) A certain man named . . . imimus, him the Susians 
made their chief. (5) Then 1 sent troops to Susiana. (6) A man 
named Gobryas, a Persian, one of my servants, him 1 appointed to be 
their leader. (7) Then Gobryas with that force marched to Susiana. 
(0) He fought a battle with the rebels. (9) Then .... and his 

.... and.seized and brought to me.a country 

.there I slew him.” 

I rather think that in the second clause, the usual phrase washnd 
Auramazddlia hamahydyd thradfi akunavam must follow ima tya 
adam, akunavam^ uotwithstandiiig that in the rough copy I have for 

tlio commencomeut of lino 3, 'It! in A and that the ortho¬ 
graphy of ihradam appears to be employed instead of thrada. All 
this part of the inscription is so deplorably mutilated, that any attempt 
at analysis would be a mere waste of time. 

Remark in reference to the sixth clause, that it is unusual to 
employ the <lepreciativo term martiya before the names of those 
entrusted to the command of the Persian armies, and that the resto¬ 
ration therefore may be doubted. 

After the eighth sentence it is impossible to connect the fragments 
in any intelligible sequence, and I will only observe, therefore, that 
the subject probably relates to the ilefeat and capture of the Susian 
rebel by Gobr 3 ras, to his being brought before Darius, and to his being 
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executed by the monarch in a certain named locality. Marada in the 

ninth clause, would appear to be the Sans. but its application is 
obscure, and the substitution of dniya for the usual dwiya. is also 
difficult of explanation. 


Par. 2. (1) Thdtiya 2)aV(rt)yavu6h khshdyathi'®ya: (2) ------ - 

utd dah-- - Aurama^’' 2 dd.- dya-washnd 

A^^uramazddda-thddish akunavam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King: — (2).and.Ormazd 

.by the grace of Ormazd.I have done.” 

In this paragraph we have probably the usual thanksgivings, but I 
hesitate to attempt a connected translation. 

Par. 3. (1) ^^Thdtiya Ddr{a)yavmh khshdyathiyfi,: (2) Hya aparam 
ima*"m y.hatiya uta jivah**yji. < 

(1) “ Says Darim the King (2) Whoever may hereafter .... this 
.and of life.” 

We have here, perhaps, a repetition of some blessing invoked on 
the descendants of Darius if they preserve the tablet, but the expres¬ 
sions evidently differ from those of the preceding column. 

Par. 4. (1) Thtttiya Dar(a.)yavush khsh^^'ayafA^ya; (2)- 

osAiyavam abiya Sak®am - - - - — Tigraui barata*‘ya - - - — - 

-iya abiya daray.am a^wani-d pisa viyatara*“7a 

--- ajanam aniyam arhdyam, - - - - — abiya mam 

ut“« ------- /S''rt?*ttkha* ndma awam 'A^^arbdyam - - — - - 

awadd aniyam math’^Mfawt.am aha pasawa da®’ - - - 

(I) “Says Darius the King:—(2) ...... I went to the country of 

the Sacs.the Tigris.towards the sea, 

him.I passed over (?).I slew ; the enemy I 

seized (?).to me and.Sarocus by 

name, him I seized .... there the other leader (?) ......... 

it was, then. 

* The restoration of the name of Sarukha is doubtful, as I liave explained in 
my notes to the Cuneiform text, page Ixix., but I think it may be received in 
preference to any other reading. 
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From tho disjointed words which are alone visible in this para¬ 
graph, I conjecture that Darius describes his expedition in person 
against the Sac®, who dwelt on the Tigris, (the Saha Tigrakhudd of 
the inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam*,) and whose leader, JSaroctis, is 
exhibited among tho captives on the triumphal tablet. I conjecture 
that there must have been some difficulty in crossing the Tigris, as on 
tho occasion of the revolt of Naditabirus, and that the rebels had 
another party in the field towards tho shores of the Persian Gulf, 
abigu dara'ga7n.’') The terms, however, iamtoya and pwd, are so 
obscure, that 1 obtain no further clue to the details of tho expedition. 
AS^droais was evidently seized and slain, for his effigy and description 
will bo presently noticed, and the other subordinate leader, no doubt, 
sliared his fate. 1 consider this paragraph to be of much importance 
in showing that a powerful tribe of Sacm did actually in the reign of 
Darius reside upon the Tigris, for these Scythians 1 strongly suspect 
to have been iilentical with the Chasdiiti, and the very name Sarukha 
may not impossibly reproduce the Haracus of Assyrian history. 


Par, 5. (!) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khslmya'Wiiyrt; (2) --nia 

niya Auramazd’Vi ------ yadaiya washna Aurama*’£t/«Aa- 

akunavani. 

(1) “Says Darims tile King:—(2).not Orniazd.by 

the grace of Orinazd.1 have done.” 

Observe that in this column a separate paragraph is employed for 
the expression of thanksgiving to Orinazd, both in describing the 
reduction of Susiana, and the successful result of the expedition against 
the Saca). In the earlier portions of tho record, the favour of Orniazd 
was always acknowledged in immediate connexion with the date and 
description of tho several victories of tho Persian arms. 


Par. (J. (1) That“/’ya l)dr{a)yammh khshdyathiya: (2) - — Aura- 

luazdam yadata - — - - uta jivahya uta'^- -----. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2).Orinazd.and of 

life and.” 

I conjecture tho inscription to have been hero closed with an 
invocation of some blessing on such as might preserve the tablet; the 
expressions being probably the same as those employed in tho fourth 
paragraph. 

• Sec Lassen’s Zuaammenstelluug, Ate., Ins. N. R., line 26. 
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DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS OF BEHISTUN. 


A. 

’Adam D6r(a)yavush khshnyathiya wazarka, khshaya*thiya klishit- 
yathiyAuam, kbslidyathiya PsJrsaiya, fcliHh'Myathiya dahyaunAm 
VisUtAspaliya pntra, ^Arskanuihyd napn/Hakhaiiiaiusliiya. Thdtiya 
Dar(a)’yavusb khsliayatliiya: inana pita Vishtjispa, V“ishtaflpahyd 
pita Arsshdma, Arslidmahya pUta Ariyaram(a)ua, Ariyarara(a)na- 
liya pita "Chislipish, Chishpisliahya pita Hakliumaniish. ’’Tliatiya 
Di5r(a)yavu.sli klishayatliiya:—awaliya’"rddiya wayam Hakhdnia- 
iiishiya thaliysU’mahya; liaclui pruviyata ainilta (?) '-’amaliya; 
liaciia j)ruviyata hya aiiid^kliam tauma klisluiyatbiya aba. Tbd- 

"tiya Dar(a)yavu«sb kbsbayatbiya:—ma'^na tauinaya tyaiya 
prii\va“*ma klisbuyathiyil aba; adam ua”vam duvitdtar(a)nam 

wayam kli’^sbayatbiya amaliya. 

(1) “1 am Dariu.s tlic King, the great King, the King of Kings, the 
King of Pereia, the King of the (dependent) provinces, the son of 
llystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Achseinenian.” Says Darius 
the King :—“ My father was llystaspes; the father of Hystospes was 
Arsames; the father of Arsames was Ariyararanes; the father of Ari- 
yaramnes was Teispes; the father of Teispes was Achromcnes.”—Says 
• Darius the King:—“On that account we have been called Achseme- 
nians, from antiquity w'c have been unsubdued, (or we have descended,) 
finm antiquity our race have been kings.** Says Darius the King:— 
“ There are eight of my race Avho Imve been kings before me. I am 
the nintli. For a very long time we have been kings.’* 

This legend, which is placed immediately over the figure of the 
monarch on the triumphal tablet, is a mere repetition of the four 
commencing paragraphs of the let column of the great inscription 
underneath, ami as the notes, therefore, on the construction of the 
one apply equally to the other, any further illustration is unne¬ 
cessary. 


B. 

*Iyam Gauma*ta hya Magush aMurujiya; ^awatha athaha: adam 
Ba rdiya amiya hya K'^umubh putfa; adam khsh’dyathiya araiya. 
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This Gomates, the Magian, was an impostor. He thus declared, * 1 
am Bardius, the son of Cyrus; I am the King.* ** 

Remark that the demonstrative lyani is used in the nom. masc. 
sing, for the Sanskrit a variety of grammar which belongs also 
to the Pali, sis we have it in the edicts of Asoca, 

I have before, I think, observed that those leaders who appeared 
in Fersis, and who personated the sou of Cyrus, look the title of “ 2'/ie 
King,” whilst the provincial impostors and rebels were merely desig¬ 
nated as kings of the particular countries which they threw into 
revolt. 

The inscription of Gomates being on the entablature immediately 
below the prostrate figure upon which Darius tramples, proves beyond 
question, that the sculpture refers to the arch impostor from whom 
tho Persian throne was recovered. I conceive also an attitude of 
extreme abjcctncss to have been assigncil to this figure, while the 
other captives are erect, in order to mark tho diflerence of character 
between tho Magiau usurpation, and tho partial and temporary dis¬ 
orders of the provinces. 


C. 

'lyam Atf®ina adu'’rujiya; *awatha ^athaha: a®dara kh^shayath*iya 
aufiya U'Vajaiya. 

“This Atrines was an impostor, lie thus declared, *I am King of 
Susiaua.* ” o » 

The inscription of Atrines is immediately above the first standing 
figure, which is clothed in a long tunic, .and tho outline of which is 
much mutilated. 


I). 

’lyani N.aditabira *adurujiya; awa^thii athaha: adam Nab'ukudra- 
chara ami®ya hya Nabuuita“hya putfa, adam kh^shayathiya amiya 
B*abirauwa. 

“ This Natitabirus was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Nabo> 
chodrossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am King of Babylon.’ ” 

This is engraved over the second standing figure clothed in a short 
vest. 
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K 

'lyarn FraVartish ®adiiru*jiya; awa®thd athaba: adam "Khaba- 
tbrita ami 3 ra ^Uwakbabatarabya HaiunAydj adam ®kbsb4yathiya 
amiya “Ma“daiya. 

" This Phraortes was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Xathrites, 
of the race of Cyaxares; I am King of Media.’ ” 

Mach fanciful speculation has been wasted on the accident of this 
inscription being engraved on the dross of thd third standing figure*. 
The reasons, however, of such a position are simply a want of room 
upon the smooth rock above the head of the figure, and the impos¬ 
sibility of engraving letters on the carved drapery of the angel which 
hovers over the groupc. It is remarkable that Phraortes, a Median, 
should be clothed in a short vest instead of the national robe. 


'lyam Martiya aMurujiya; a®watha athaha: a,Mani Umanish am'iya 
Uwajaiya kh'’Hhayathiya. 

“ This Martins was an impostor. He thus declared, ‘ I am Omanes, the 
King of Susiana.’ ” 

The legends follow throughout the remainder of the series over the 
heads of the figures in regular succession, and preclude any })oasibiIity 
of mistaking their application. Martins is the fourth standing figure 
in the long tunic, but why he should follow Phraortes instead of pre¬ 
ceding him agre<*ably to the order of their respective rebellions, I 
cannot pretend to explain. 


G. 

Hyam Chitfa^takhma ad^urujiya; \awatha aHhaha: adam *khshdya- 
thi^ya As(a)ga‘'rtaiya, Uwa^khshatarabya *®taumily'M. 

“ This Sitratachmes was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am King 
of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ ” 

The Sagartian rebel is the fifth standing figure in the short vest. 
It is curious to find descent from the Meclian Cyaxares forming a 
claim to the government of the Sagartians, for according to Herodotus, 
that tribe was of Persian extraction, and might be supposed, therefore, 
to be inimical to the Medes. 


* See Heeren’s Researches, vol. I., p. 227. 
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H. 

'lyam Waliya^zfMta a-(ln®niji 3 ^a; atlialia; ada'm Bardiya 

a®iniya, hya K^urausli putfa; "adain klishji®yathiya amiya. 

** This Vcisdates was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Bardius, 
the son of Cyrus; I am the king.’ ” 

Veisdates is tho sixth standing jRgure in tlio long robe. In the 
body of the inscriptions, wo find tliat the revolt of Frada in Mar- 
giana preceded the rebellion of Wahyazddta in Persis, and as the 
same order is observed in the recapitulation in paragraph 2 of the 
4th column, T am at a loss to understand why the artist in delineating 
the captive figures should have deranged the historical succession. 

T. 

‘Tyam Arakha *aduruj“iya; awatha ^athaha: adam 'Nabukudra- 
”chara ainiya, 'hya Nabun'^italiya pu®tra; adam khsh^^ayathiya 
amiya "Babirauwa. 

“ This Aracus was an impostor. He thus declared, * I *am Nabokho- 
drossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am the King of Babylon.’” 

The seventh stan<ling figure in the short vest represents tho Arme¬ 
nian Aracus, who strangely enough is said to have ])ersonatcd the son 
of Nabonidus. Can wo suppose from this any connexion between 
tlu5 Armenian and Babjdonian races? 

J. 

‘lyain Frada ®aduruj’iya; awathii atha^ha: adam khshayath’’iya 
amiya Marg''auwa. 

“ This Phraates was an impostor. lie thus declared, ‘ I am the king 
of Margiana.’” 

Frada, tho Margian, is the 8th standing figure. According to the 
respective dates of the revolts, the Margian rebel should have been 
placed in the line of figures before Veisdates and Aracus. 

K. 

Hyam SanPkha*, hya Saka. 

“ This is Sarocus, the Sacan.” 

• I prefer the reading of Sarukha to that of Saradkha, notwithstanding that 
tlie Median orthography of the name agree.s better with tlie latter form. 
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Sarocus, the Sacan, has evidently heon added to the lino of cap¬ 
tives subsequently to the original design of the tablet; for the figure is 
in a sort of recess, as if the rock had been in the first instance pre¬ 
pared for an inscription, and had been afterwards smoothed away to 
admit of sculpture. I consider, therefore, the fifth half column and 
the right hand figure to be supplementaiy; the third revolt of Susiana 
and the outbreak among the Sacm taking place, probably, whilst the 
artist was occupied in engraving the other portions of the record. 

It is interesting to observe the high cap of the Sacan, wdiich wo 
know from Herodotus to have been the peculiar head-dress of the 
tribe, and which being also worn by the warriors rej)rosented in the 
battle-scenes on the sculptured marbles of Niinrud, affords a further 
proof of the habitat of this remarkable race*. 


Ill the notes appended to the respective pjp’agraphs throughout 
this chapter,'I have been led into more detail of etymology and 
gnimmar than I had originally proposed to undertake, whilst at the 
same time, the explanations are not of sufficient extent or clearness to 
fulfil the condition of an analysis. 1 have dwelt at some length on 
those ])uints wliich have produced eniharrassmcrit to myself in obtain¬ 
ing an intelligible meaning, bnt many other peculiarities of construc¬ 
tion whieli arc of equal, or perha]»s superior, importance to the due 
understanding of the language, I have bnt cursorily noticed, as they 
are verified by their frequent recurrence, and may be thus considered 
as uniform and established rules. 

To the general reader the comments will appear unnecessarily 
prolix; by the philologcr they«will be rcgai'dod as superficial. I 
would recommend the one accordingly to attend exclusively to the 
translations, and I Avould claim from the other a suspension of his 
judgment until he shall have attentively consulted the succeeding 

• Tlio sculptures at Nimrfid, now in the course of I'xcavation, will, I think, 
determinably prove the first Assyrian dynasty to liiivc been Scythian, and the 
second to have been Semitic; for the high-capped warriors are represented in the 
early tablets as victors, and on the later marbles as the vanquished. These 
Scythians or Ohasdim were probably expelled from power in Assyria by the race of 
which Pul is the first monarch on record, but whether having retired to Babylon 
they may be identified with the House of Nabonnsser, or whether, as I think more 
probable, they held Babylonia synchronously with their empire on the Upper 
Tigris, and were superseded in the decadence of their power by the first king of 
Ptolemy's canon in n.c. we are not at present in a condition to decide. 
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chapters, which comprise the vocabulary and a brief examination of 
the grammatical structure of the language. 

It would also have relieved the tedium of etymological detail, if I 
had introduced historical and geographical illustration with a some¬ 
what less sparing hand. Those subjects, however, I consider to embody 
the very essence of all my labours on the inscriptions, and rather 
therefore, than destroy their interest by presenting them to the public 
in the shape of abrupt and disconnected commentary, I prefer regard¬ 
ing the present chapter, together with the vocabulary, as mere sub¬ 
ordinate and preliminary steps, furnishing materials for that historical 
abstract, which will appear in the sequel, as the true and only valu¬ 
able result of the inquiry. 



CHAPTER V. 


Copies and Translations ^op the Persian Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions OP Persepolis, Hamaoan, and Van. 

Tiik translations which I Iiavo given in the preceding chapter of the 
elaborate inscriptions of Behistun, will enable the reader to follow me 
with comparative case through the present portion of the inquiry j for 
in the several detached legends which occur in other parts of the 
Persian empire, and of which I now proceed to give amended copies 
an<l translations, I shall neitlier have occasion to explain many new 
words, nor even to point out any essential varieties of grammar or 
construction. 1 cannot pretend, at the same time, that these brief 
and disconnected legends which have hitherto, as the only available 
materials of analysis, exclusively occupied the ajttention of the learned 
in Europe, will be found to possess nearly the same interest as the 
great inscription of Behistuu. In the place of varied and historical 
recital, we must be content for the most part to peruse a certain 
formula of invocation to Ormazd % and a certain empty parade of 
royal titles, recurring with a most wearisome and disappointing 
uniformity. Geographical names, it is true, will occasionally be found 
to relieve the monotonous phraseology, and there are a few incidental 
expressions scattered among the records, which throw a faint light 
upon the faitli and usage-s of the early Persians; but as a general 
principle, we may consider the value of thes%inscriptions to bo con¬ 
fined to the aid which th<*y afibrd in identifying the respective works 
of the early inonarchs of the house of Acha)menos. 

I proceed, then, without further comment, to give the whole series 
of inscriptions, in what I conceive to be their chronological order. 

• Tile evidence which these legends afford, that it was customary with the 
early Persian kings to invoke the protection of Ormazd and the other gods, for 
the edifices of their construction, is illustrated by the practice which prevails in 
Persia to the present day, of chaunting a prayer over every brick as it is laid in 
the walls of a building ; at present, the chaunt of tlie bricklayers is supposetd to 
render the edifice secure against ‘*the evil eye.” Among the Chaldeans, pro¬ 
bably, the sacred charm impressed upon the bricks was intended to scare away 
the evil spirits who infested the dwellings of mankind. 
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No. 1 . —(M, Lassen, p. 152*.) 

Inscri/ption of Cyrus the Great, on the ruined pilasters of Murghah, 

or Pasargadce. 

1 “Adam Kurush, Iflishdya 

2 thiya, Hakhdmauishiya.” 

“I am Cyrus, the King; the Achaemenian.” 


This inscription, which is repeated without variation in four places 
at Murghab, has been frequently published. Sec Morior’s Travels, 
vol. T,, p. XXX., No. 5, aud PI. XXIX; Ousolcy’s Travels, vol. II., 
PI. XLIX, Pig. .5; Rich’s Babylon and Persopolis, PI. XII; Porter’s 
Travels, vol. I., p. 500. See also the critique on the Inscriptions of 
Cyrus, in Burnouf’s Mem. sur deux Inscript. Cun., p. 169, where the 
various rea<lings of St. Martin and Grotefend are examined in detail; 
aud above all, consult Lassen on the same subject in his last Memoir, 
(Zeitschrift, &c., vol. VI., No. I, p. 152.) The value of this legend, 
in establishing the identity of Pasargadse, is not to bo overlooked, but 
in a philological point of view its sole interest consists in the proof 
which it affords of the near connexion between the letters s-nd 

The name of Cyrus being here in the nominative case is 
written Kurush, and at Behistun, where it is always in the genitive, 
Kuramh. The same inflection is found in the name of Babylon, 
which in the nom. is w];itten Babirmh, while in the ablat. (which is 
identical in form with the genitive) wo have the orthography of 
Bdbiraush (-f ^+). 


* In this and the following instances, the letter and page between parentheses 
refer to the Treatise on Cuneiform Inscriptions, by Professor Lassen, pnblisbed in 
the sixth volume of the Zeitsobrift.— Ed. 

See eoinnm 2, line 65, where however by inadvertence the word is written 
Babirush. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF DARIUS. 

The inscriptions of Darius, at Persepolis, arc for from numerous. 
It would appear, indeed, that during tlie lifetime of that monarch, the 
platform, the pillared colonnade, and the palace which is marked G in 
Niebuhr’s plan, had been alone constructed. The other buildings owe 
their foundation to Xerxes and to Artaxerxes Ochus, and bear the 
commemorative legends of these monarchs. The inscriptions upon 
the doors of the ruined edifice adjoining the colonnade, and which for 
the sake of distinction, I shall term the palace of Darius, are probably 
the most ancient that occur at Persepolis*. They have been given on 
this account the first place in Professor Lassen’s Memoir, and I may 
conveniently, thcreforo, observe the same order. 


No. 2.—(B, Lasskn, p. n.] 

(Nikbiihr’s JuKcription B.—PI. XXIV.) 

Door imteriptwn ov the pulnce of Dariiisf. 

I “ Dar(ii)yavush, khshayathiya 
•2 wazarka, khshayathiya khsha 
yathiytintnn, khshayathiya 
4 dahyaunam, Vishtaspahy 
a putfa, Hakhainanishiya, h 
6 ya imam taeharain akunansh.” 

“ Darius the great King, the King of King.s, the King of nations, the son 
of Ilysta-spes, the Arhaemenian, (he it is) wlio has executed this 
sculpture.’* 

I am not sure how many times this in.scription is repeated, but I 
infer from Niebuhr, (see vol. IT., p. 112,) that it occurs at least twice, 

• Niebulir, wl>o gives a very accurate and detailed description of all the 
buildings at Persepolis, supposes the palace of Xerxe.<J, marked I in his plan of the 
ruins, to be the most ancient edifice in the Platform. (See vol. II., p. 116.) The 
inferiority of execution, however, from which he inferred superior antiquity, was 
in reality owing to a decline of the arts. 

+ Le Brun has also given a very imperfecd^opy of this inscription, Plate 132. 
The reading which St. Martin assigned to f^mter Niebuhr’s copy, may be seen in 
Klaproth’s Aper^u, &c, p. 66; and Lassen’s interpretation is given at page 9 of 
his often-quoted Memoir. 


‘2 </ 2 
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and probably oftener*. It is placed over the figures of the king and 
his two attendants, which arc represented on the doorways of the 
central chamber of the building marked G in Niebuhr’s plan, and 
thus not only serves to identify the historic character of the groupe 
to which it is attached, but in its probable allusion to the particular 
sculpture rather than to the general edifice, enables us, I think, to 
render the word tacharam^ (iicc. masc. sing, of a noun derived from 

Tt% “ to engrave,”) with a very high degree of probability. The 
legend descriptive of the monarch is precisely the same as the opening 
paragraph of the great Behistun Inscription, with the exception of the 
omission of a single title, “ khshdyathiya Pdrsah/a,” and the employ¬ 
ment of the orthography of ^ ^ ^ instead of 

rt V. 'ItT ’TTT ^ for the name of Hystaspes. The inscrip¬ 

tion is as usual trilingual, hut I observe with surprise in Niebuhr’s 
copy, that the Babylonian takes precedence of the Median tran¬ 
script f. 


The next inscriptions that I shall give arc those which are found 
on a huge slab, twenty-six feet in length and six in height, built in 
.the southern wall of the great platform at Persepolis, about midway 
between the hill and the south-west corner of the ruins, and which 
must accordingly bo read by a person standing in the plain beyond 
the elevated platform. 

These inscriptions have been published by Niebuhr, PI. XXXI, 
H and I, and also by Porter, vol. I., PI. L V, a and b ; but the copies 
there exhibited are not nearly so accurate as those obtained 
Westorgaard, and communicated by him, both to Professor Lassen 
and myself. I shall have occasion to differ with Professor Lassen in 
some of the restorations which I have added to the text of Wester- 


* 1 mny remark in this place, that although 1 personally inspected the ruins 
of Persepolis in 11134, I am unable, at present, to consult the notes which I maAa 
on the occasion, and am obliged therefore to refer for all local details to the 
observations of other travellers. 

f It is worthy of remark also, that the Median and Babylonian translations 
employ the epithet after dahyaundm, which is usually represented by paruteazand- 
ndm, but which in this particular tablet is wanting in the Persian originaL The 
Median copy, indeed, reproduces letter by letter the Persian vitpazana, which, as 
I shall subsequently show, replaces the ordinary/)uruwaj!rana in the inscription at 
Nakfash-i-Kustam, and tliua connects those epithets determinately together. 
With the usual laxity however of Median orthography, the Persian visptizona is 
corrupted at the latter place to vissadana. 
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gaard, and the translations will exhibit a still greater variety j but it 
will at the same time be hardly necessary to enter on any laboured 
defence of the readings which I have adopted, as the precedents at 
Bchistun are for the most part ample and satisfactory*. 


No. 3. —(H, Lassen, p. 15.) 


Par. 1. 


(Niebuhr's ImcHpUon H, PI XXXI.) 

1 (1) “ Auramazda wazarka, hya mathishta Bag 

2 andm, hanwa Dar(a)yavum khshayathi 

3 yam adada. (2) Haushaiya khshatram fraba 

4 ra. (3) Washnd Auramazdulid Dar(a)yavii 

5 sh khshayathiya.” 


(1) “The great Ormazd who is the chief of the Gods, he established 
Daiius (as) King. (2) He bestowed on him the Empire. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd (has) Darius (become) king.’* ‘ 

In the first clause remark the employment of adada, the redu¬ 
plicate imporf. of the third conjugation in the place of the aorist form 
add, which is used in every other passage. It is impossible, at the 
same time to distinguish positively, whether those terms add and 
adadd belong to the same root as the participles data, datain, &c., 

which certainly signify “given,” (Sans. ^,) or whether they may 

not rather be derived from “to establish,” or “maintain+.” 

The orthography of haudiaiya in the second clause is remarkable. 
It is unquestionably the demonstiutivo pronoun in the nom. masc. 


* Professor Lassen has examined theso two inscriptions in detail, in both his 
Memoirs, dated respectively 1836 and 1844, and M. Biirnouf derived from the 
same source many of the names and words with which he illustrated his Essay on 
the Inscriptions of Hnmadan, published at Paris, 1836. I may add in this place, 
that the Median and Babylonian tablets, which ore appended to these two inscrip¬ 
tions, and which have been published by Niebuhr, p. 31, K and L, are trans¬ 
lations neither of one nor the other; they do not appear to contain matter of 
much interest, but they are nevertheless independent records. 

-f- I have finally decided on distinguishing between the simple and reduplicate 

forms, assigning the former to and the latter to VT* M. Bumouf has elabo¬ 
rately examined the relation which the Zend respectively bears to these two 
Sanskrit roots, and his remarks throughout are equally applicable to the Cunei¬ 
form Yf TTT- See Comment, sur Ic Ya^ua, Note 217) from page 356 to 365. 
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sing, unitefl to the pronoun of the Srd pors., and may be considered an 
irregular, perhaps an erroneous contraction for }umwadiaiya. 

In the third clause also, observe, that according to the uniform 
practice at Persopolis, the final a of Auramazddhd is elongated, a 
variation from the Behistun orthography, which can only be explained 
by a diflercnce of provincial articulation. 


Par. 2. 


;i (1) “ Thatiya Dar(a)yavuBh 

6 kh8hay.atl)iya : (2) lyam dahyaush Par 

7 sa, tyani mana Auramazda frdba 
H ra, hya nibd, umspa, uniarti 

U ya, wiishua A iirama/daha, manach 

10 ji Dar(a)yava(h)ush khshayathiyahy 

11 ii, hachii. aniyatiil uiya tarsal. 

12 iya.” 


(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) This province of Persia, which Or- 
inazd has granted to me, which (is) illustrious, abounding in good 
horses, producing good men, (or well-hoi-scd, well-peopled,) by tho 
grace of Ormazd an«l of me King Darius, from the enemy fearcth 
not.” 


Th(! construction of the second clause is more extended than 
usual, but it is perfectly regular. lyani must be in the nom. fern, to 
agree with dahyaush*. Parm is used as a proper name in the nom. 
masc. sing., and not as an ethnic title. Tydm is tho fem. acc. agreeing 
with dahydmh, and governed by frdhara. 11yd nibd, uwaspd, umar- 
tiyd, are all in the nom. fem., referring to the same antecedent, and 
having the sub. verb understood. Manachd is literally “ meique,” tho 
elongation being suppressed in the gen. of the 1st pers. pronoun, when 
the a is no longer terminal. The words Ddr(a)yava(h)nsh khsJtdya- 
thiynhyd are also in the genitive, being placed in apposition to mand. 
Aniyand is the ablatival form of the pronoun, for attyrumdt, and 
although literally signifying “other,” I translate it by “enemy,” 
according to the double acceptation of the Latin “hostis;” while 
tarsatiya is tho verb in the 3rd pers. present of tho first conj. to which 
lyam dahydu^ Pdrsa is the nominative, Nihd is tho only word 


• It is curious that there should be no distinction between the masc. and fem. 
gender in the nom., either of tlie immediate demonstrative tyaniy “ this,’* or the 
remote demonstrative hautea, “that;” yet such is undoubtedly the case. The 
also, employs iyam for the Sans, masculine 
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throaghout this sentenco of doubtful etymology; and I shall ex¬ 
plain in the vocabulary the reasons which have guided me in it 
translation. 


Par. 3. 


12 (1) “ Thdtiya Dar(a)yavu8h kbshaya 

13 thiya: (2) mana Auramazd^ upastam 

14 bartuwa hada vi^Aaibisb Bagai 

15 bish. (3) Utfi im^ni dahyaum Aura 

16 mazda patuwa hachii hain^iy 

17 a, hacba dashiyara*, hachd dar 

18 augst. (4) Aniya imam dahyaum ma 

19 ajamiya, ina haina^ ma dash 

20 iyaram, ind daranga. (5) Aita adam 

21 yana - - mjadiyawtiya Auramazd 

22 am hat/rt w^Aaibish Bagaibish. (6) A 

23 \tamaiyvk Aurainazdsi dadat 

24 htdd 'Wttbai6ish Bagaibish.” * 


(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) May Ormazd bring help to me with 
the deities who guard iny house. (3) And may Ormazd protect this 
province from slavery, from decrepitude, from lying. (4) Let not 
war (?) nor slaverv, nor decrepitude, nor lies, obtain power over this 
province. (5) That I hereby (?) commit to Ormazd with the deities 
who guard luy house. (6) That may Ormazd accomplish for me, with 
the deities who guard my house.” 


In the second and third clauses, harluiva and patuwa represent the 
3rd pers. sing, iraperat. of the active voice and probably the second 

conjugation, the termination being identical with the Sanskrit N. 
The nouns which occur in the third and fourth clauses are neither of a 
very certain etymology, nor arc they entirely free from doubt as to 
their grammatical condition. 1 consider, however, that haindyd, (for 
fiaindi/ds or hainuydt, according as wo follow the Sanskrit or Zend 
inflexion) is the ablat. sing of a fein. theme in long a, haind\ being 


* In both of the passages where this w'ord occurs the second letter is doubtful, 
and Lassen accordingly has adopted Westergaard’s restoration of ; but the 

vowel must necessarily follow Niebuhr’s copy of the iuscriptioD 

is certainly in favour of this reading. 

^ Observe that I follow the Sanskrit orthography in writing haind instead of 
hindf the short a which is unexpressed in the insetjptions intervening, as I 

consider, between the TT* 
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equivalent to the Sanskrit which as a derivative from 
“to hind,” may have the abstract meaning of “slavery,” or “bondage.” 
Dusfdydrd also (for dushiydrdt), I suppose to be the ablat. sing, of a 

neuter noun compounded of the depreciative particle dusk for 

and a derivative. from “ to become old,” or “ decayed,” the signi¬ 
fication of the term being “ decrepitude,” or “decay*.” 

Daraugd I must examine at greater length, for misled by. the re¬ 
semblance of the word to the “ Daruges," or evil spirits of the modern 
Persian thoogony, I had at first fallen into some errors in translating 
the inscriptions of Behistuu. If haind and dushiydram be abstract 
nouns, it is only natural to infer that darmtga must be of the same 
class, and this consideration alone would bo sufficient to render the 
word “ lying,” a preferable reading to that of “ evil spirits.” When 
we observe, moreover, that wherever the term occurs at Behistun, it is 
in apparent connexion with the “ lies,” or “ <lcccits,” practised on the 
Persian nation, we obtain a further argument in favour of its identity 

with the modem word difficulty of reconciling the 

orthography of yy with that of observed in the 

verbal formations, being removed by the example of a similar change 
in the word dartijami, “a liar,” the amended translation which I have 
here adopted appears to bo all but certain. At the same time, the 

declension of the noun which answers to the Persian exhibits 

considerable difficulty, and tends, as I think, to invalidate the 
axiom I have frequently announced of a terminal consonant, (with 
the exception of the ^^y^ and being unknown to the language 
of the Inscriptions. 

These obscurities of orthographical usage will however bo more 
appropriately discussed in the synopsis which I shall' subsequently 
give of the different Cuneiform declensions. 

Clause four. The construction in this sentence is sufficiently 
remarkable. Ardya is, I think, the 3rd pers. of theaorist of TOTt'*', 
contradistinguished from the imperf. dmiya for j it must cer- 

• In ray remarks ou tlio alphabet, J have coinparod the Cuneiform y&ra with 
the Sanskrit 'ifn;, but I am now satisfied that the true correspondent is HXf, 
the root, however, in botl\ eases being the same. 

t In Sanskrit, however, we should have or 
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tainly be a verbal fonn governing the acc. imam daJiyduMf and that 
the initial yyy is the prefixed particle, or an elemental letter of the 
root, is shown by its being preserved intact, notwithstanding the 
employmont of the interdictory particle wrf, which we know to have 
the effect of eliding the temporal augment. 

Ajamiyd and haind arc, I imagine, true fern. sing, nominatives, the 
former being an analogous term to the Sanskrit ^STTftrfTBWK, and the 

latter being identical, as I have before observed, with Dushi- 

ydram is probably the nominative singular neuter, and darauga for 
darangns, must bo the nom. plural masculine. The whole of these 
nouns are certainly in the same case, and that case, as the agent of 
the verb dniya, must, it would appear, necessarily be the nominative*. 
If, indeed, we should take dmhiydrani for the acc. sing, masc., and 
darauga for the acc. plur. masc.; the terms djamiyd and Imind must 
be supposed to be in the acc. plur. (standing for djamlyas and hmnds,) 
for in the sing, they would form the acc. in djan^iydm, (or if masc. 
djamiyahri) and haindm, and this change of number from the sing, to 
the plur. being evidently inapplicable to abstract nouns, the trans¬ 
lation would require to be entirely altered. I mention this circum¬ 
stance, as I was formerly led by a mistaken view of the grammatical 
condition of the terms to translate the fourth clause:—■“ l^et not bar¬ 
barians, nor (hostile) armies, nor the wicked spirit, nor the evil genii, 
obtain posses-sion of this province.” 

Clause five. I have restored the fifth and .sixth clauses after the 
text of the inscriptions of Nakhsfi-i-Hustam, lines .'>4 and 55, where 
the construction seems to be alwolutely identical, with the exception 
of the omission of the imperfect wor<l ydu - - m.. It is hazardous in 
general to depart from the text of Westergaard, but in the ortho¬ 
graphy of the word jadiyamiya, 1 cannot help preferring the 
of Niebuhr (for to the or w-hicli La.ssen has published 
after the text of the former traveller. The word may be the Lst 

• I remark in Wilkins’ Grammar, page CSfl, h. 1S19, the expression 

“may Siva prest'rvc (yon),’* wliere tlie accus. Appears t<) be used with the impe¬ 
rative in the place of the nom.; hut I can hardly believe ibis construction to bo 
authentic, and 1 am unwilling therefore to apply the rule to the present passage. 
It is remarkable at the .same time, that the verb dtiiya should precede not only 
the object imam dahydtmt^ but the various nouns which I suppose to represent 
the agents, a most unusual form of cunstructiou in the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions. 
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Median revolt, which in its consequences appears to have threatened 
the disorganization of the onipire, burst forth, no doubt, while Darius 
was still at Babylon, but he marched from that place in person to 
suppress it, and during the progress of his operations against the other 
provinces he was certainly in the upper country. 


Par. 3. (1) Thatiya. Dar(a)yavu8h khshayai/aya .* (2) y martiyvi 

Martiya na^ma, Chichikhraisb putfa, Kuganakti nama wardanam 
Pdrsiya, awadii adaraya. (3) *“Huwa udapatat^; (4) Uwajaiya 
kdrahy^ awatha athalia: (5) “Adam Umauish .amiya U"wajaiya 
khshdyathiya.” 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) A certain man named Martius, the son 
of Sisicres; the city of Persia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt. (3) He 
rose up ; (4) to the state of Susiana he thus said: (A) *1 am Omanes, 
the King of Susiana.* ’* 

In the second clause, Chichikkrdisfi is the gejn. of a inasc. theme in 
i, and Pdrsiya is the loc. used for the genitive. In the fourth clause, 
Uwajaiya is also the loc. used for the gon., aud kdraUyd is the gen. 
used for the dative. 


Par. 4. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshaya</M//a; (2) - - - kiya adam 
ashan'^iya aham ahiya Uwajam. (3) Pasawa hachama - - - 
Uwajiya awam Marti'^'yam agarbay^i hyashain inathishta aha, 
(4) - - - - na. 

(1) “Says Daiius the King :—(2) I was moving a little vray in the direc¬ 
tion of Susiana. (?) (3) Then the Susians fearing (?) from me, seized 

that Martius, who was their chief, (4) and they slew him. (?)” 

The mutilation of this paragraph renders it quite impossible to 
give the sense with any certainty. If the imperfect word in clause 
two bo adakiya, for the Persian andaki, and asJumiya be tho 

present participle of “ to go,” or “ move,” the signification may 
bo that which 1 have adopted; but 1 place little reliance on the iden¬ 
tification of either of those terms. In tho third clause, also, I know 
not if the construction be “then as it was said by me,” hachdma 
yaihd aihahya, or whether the word which follows hachdma, may not 
rather be a participle signifying “fearing.” The fourth clause is 
probably vtd»him atvdjana or ^asdwadiim awdjana, the latter term 
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being for awajanan, (Sans. as awdja in the sing, is for 

awahan, (Sans. ’WTl^). 


Par. 5, (1) Thatiya D“ar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) ^ martiya Fra- 
wartish nd7m, Mdda, hnwa udapatat^’a. (3) Mfidaiya kdrahy.a 
awatha athaha: {i)‘*Admn K/ishaOimta «miya, Uwakhshatara- 
h*®yd taumdya.” (.5) Pasawa kdiu Mada hya vithapatiya dha, lui- 
chdma hamitfiya a'^bava. (6) Abiya awam Frawartim aahiyava; 
(7) luma yishdyathiya abava Madaiya. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) A certain man named Phraortes, a 
Median, he rose up, (3) To the state of Media he thus said : (4) * I 
am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares.* (.5) Then the Median forces, 
which were at home (in their houses), revolted against me. (G) They 
went over to that Phraortes; (7) he became king of Media.” 

In the third clause remark as usual the loc. Mddaiya for the 
genitive, .and the gen. kdraJiyd for the dative. 

In the fourth clause, tanmAyd is cither the gen. or abl. of a fcm. 
theme in d. The restored word, vithdpfitiya in the fifth clause, 1 sup¬ 
pose to be for vithdspatiya, mthds being the acc. plur. of a fcm. 
theme in short a, and the dental s in Sanskrit being dropped before a 
p in the language of the inscriptions, as it is also dropped before the 
m*. I translate kdra indifferently, “ forces,” “ army,” or “ the state;” 
etymologically it will signify “ any executive power.” 


Par. 6. (1) ’“Thatiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshayathiya: (2) Kam Farm 
vtd Mdda hya upa indm a'“ha, huwa kamanama aha. (3) Pasdwa 
adam \i.AYa,m fraishayam. (4) Vidarna nama Parsa, inan^^d badaka, 
awamshdm mathishtam aknnavam. (5) Awaihdshdm aihakavn: 
(6) “Plata awam k“aram tyam Madam jata, hya maud vdyagauha- 
tiya." (7) Pasdwa huwa Vidarna ha“®dd kard ashiyava. (8) Yathd 
Mddam pordrasa, M - - - - ndma, wardanam Ma^daijm, awadd 
hamar(a)nam akunaush hadd Md6^ai6tsA. (9) {Hya 1) Madaishuwa 
^'mathishta dha, huwa adakiya niya-da - - - . (10) Aura- 

* Vitbdpaiiya, will etymologically, I think, refer to tJw tribeSf of which the 
Median nation was composed, rather than to “ Aomes/'' or “ houses^ the Sanskrit 
correspondent being (Zend vat^ Peh. ety,) rather than Perhaps, 

therefore, 'if the restoration be correct, the true translation of the fifth clause 
will be, ** Then the Modes, iAotc of the tribeSf revolted against me.” 
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inazdamaija u^^astum abara; (11) washna Anramazdaha kdra hya 
Vidaniahyd awara kdram t®®yani hamitf iyau aja wasiya. (12) Ana- 
makabya in^^yd rauchabisli, thakat^^u aha awathdskdm ha> 
inar(a)nam kartam. (13) Pasawa/iMwa* Idra hya mana Kapada 
nam*M, dahydiish Madaiya, awada mam chUd amdnaya, ydtd adam 
ara^am Mada^'m. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King;—(2) The army of Persians and Medes that 
was (on service) with me, that remained faitliful to me. (1) (t3) Then 
I sent forth (these) troops. (4) Ilydarnes by mune, a Persian, one of 
my subjects, him I appointed their leader. (5) I thus addressed 
them: (t>) * Happiness attend ye! smite tliat Median State, which 
does not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then that Ilydarnes marched with hb 
army. (3) When we reached Media, a city of Media named Ma . , . , 
there he engaged the Medes. (0) He who was leader of the Medes 
could not at all resist him. (?) (10) Ormazd lu’ought help to me; 

(11) by the gr&ce of Ormazd, the troops of Hydai’nes entirely defeated 
the rebel army. (12) On the 0th day of the month of Auiimako, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by th^m. (13) Subse([uently 
my forces remained at Capada, a district of Media, apart from me until 
1 myself amved in Media.” 

The second clause evidently refers to a distinction betwoen the 
Median troops who were in their own country, and those who were 
on s(;rvice at Babylon. The fomicr supported the cause of Pliraortos, 
the latter remained firm in their allegiance to Darius. It is not easy, 
at the same time, to determine the grammatical condition of Tcamanam 
or kanuinanm. Kamanam would be the nom. .sing. ncut. of hamana, 
(of which wo have the instr. plur. in kanmnaibish,) and with this form 
the masc. kdra could scarcely by possibility agree. I conjecture, 
therefore, that the final ma may bo the ablative of the 1st personal 
pronoun, as in fimkdma, and that the word may signify “ desirous of 
me,” or " faithful to mo.” 

Clause four. This Vidama or Ilydarnes, is probably the iiidi- 
•vidiial of that name, who Avas one of the seven. Mand hadaha sig¬ 
nifies literally, “bound to mo,” but I always translate tho phrase, 
“ one of my servants,” or “ one of my subjects.” In awamskdm and 
awathdshdm, remark that the suffixed plural of the 3rd pers. i.s used 
in reference to kdra, that term, although in the sing., being a noun of 
multitude. 

" Perhaps the word Attwa may intervene between peudwa oxid kdra; it is not 
required by the context, but tbe siugle word kdra will not fill up the intervid ott 
the rock. 
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Clause six. Pintd is the 2nd pers. plur. imper. of “to 
rejoice.” It appears to be used as a mere benedictory formula of 
address, like the Latin, ** mhete ” 

The restored word at the end of the eighth clause, may be either 
lAAdaibiah or M.&dayibish. The former would be the most regular 
orthography, but in a very similar passage in line 16, col. iii, we have 
the reading hadd MdrgayiMsh. 

Clause nine. Mddaishuwd is the loc. iiiasc. plur. used apparently 
for the genitive. It is impossible to restore the words which ter¬ 
minate this sentence, and adakiya is so difficult of interpretation, that 
the sense even is obscure. I compare the word conjecturally with 
either the Persian “a little,” or the Turkish anjaJc, “only.” 

In clause thirteen, child is a very doubtful restoration after mdrn*. 
The term occurs in other passages of a similar import, where however 
it precedes the pronoun instead of following it. It appears to be a 
preposition governing the acc. case, and signifying “apart from.” I 
derive it conjecturally from the root “ to divide,” and compare it 
with the Persian jidd. 


Par. 7. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Pasdwa J)d- 
darskish wnna, Armiuiya, man"'a badaka, awam adam frdishayam 
Armiuain. (3) AwaiMahiya athaham: (4) Pridiya; kd®‘ra hya 
hamitriya, mand niya gaubatiya, awam (.5) Pasdwa Dddar- 

shi’®sh ashiyava. (6) Yatha Arminam pardrasa, pasdwa hamilriyd 
hagamata parai’''td patisli Dadarshim hamar(a)nam chartaniya. 
(7) - - - nama, awahanam A*^rmaniyiya awada hamar(a)uam 
akunava. (8) AMramazddmaiya upastam a^’bara; (9) waslina 
Auramazduha, kdra hya mand awam kdmm tyam haniitfiyam 

’"aja wasiya. (10) Thurawdharahya mdhya Tauchahuh,tftakatd 
dha awath'''’'dshdm hamar(a)nam kartam. 

(1) “Says Daidus the King:—(2) Then Dadarses by name,an Armenian, 
one of my servants, him 1 sent to Armenia. (3) I thus said to him : 
(4) ‘ Greeting to thee; the rebel state, that does not obey me, smite it.* 
(6) Then Dadarses marched. (6) .When he reached Armenia, then 
the rebels, having collected, came again before Dadarses, arraying 
(their) battle. (7) .... by name, a village of Armenia, there they 
engaged. (8) Ormazd brought help to me; (9) by the gitwe of 

" • In the ICuneiform text I have conjecturally restored Adma, but on further 
consideration I prefer tlie reading of child. 
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Onnazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel army. (10) On the 

8th day of the month of Thuraw4hara, then it was a battle was thus 

fought by them.” 

In the second clause, Arminiya is the nom. of the ethnic title 
formed apparently with the common adjectival suffix in ya. Remark 
also, that frdislmyam in this sentence governs a double accusative. 

Clause four. Pridiya and jadiya are in the 2nd pors. imper. sing, 
in this passage, the address being particularly to the leader Dadarses. 
In the last paragraph where Darius addressed the troops, we had 
pritd andya^d in the plural. Remark also, that kdra hya JiamUriya 
is the nom. to the verb gmibatiya, and that the demonstrative awam, is 
the object Xa jadiya. Mand niya yavbatiya is literally, “mine is not 
called.” 

In the sixth clause, hagamata is the nom. plur. of the past par¬ 
ticiple for hnmgamatd, and pamifd is the 3rd pers, plur. of the middle 
imperf.; the particleor, “again,” being prefixed to tlio verb, which 
of course requires the temporal augment. Wo must be careful to dis¬ 
tinguish between the tonus of pai'aifd and pritd, altlioiigh the Cunei¬ 
form orthography is noccs.sarily the same. Remark also in this 
sentence, that chartaniya, which is certainly the plural, is undis¬ 
tinguished by the characteristic of number, a circuriistanoe wliioh 
seems to prove the Cuneiform participle in niya to bo indeclin¬ 
able. 

Clause seven. Adjectives like pronouns appear in the language of 
the inscriptions to form the nom. and acc. sing, neuter in as instead 
of am; otherwise wo should have ndmnm rather than ndraa, (for 
namas,) to agree with the neuter nouns wardanam, dwakanam, &c. 
Armaniyaiya m.ay either bo the <lative used for the genitive of a masc. 

theme in i, the termination myaiyn being ecpiivalent to the Sanskrit 
or it may be the locative of a masc. theme in a. It is impossible, I 
think, to derive A mmniya from A rmina, but I hesitate to say whe¬ 
ther the variant used in this and in several subsequent passages, may 
be in the nom. Armanidh or Armaniya. 


Par. 8. (1) Thdtiya DAt'{a)yavtish khshayathiyo,-. (2) Patiya du- 
v^'itiyam hamitriya hagamata paralt4 p'aXish Dddarsk^m Itarmriyi)- 
nam cliarta’^niya. (3) Tigra iium4 dida Armaniyaiya awadd ha~ 
7nar{a)nam akunava. (4) A*'’uraniazd4maiya upa>st4m abara; 
(5) washnd Auramazddha kdra Aya man4 a^'wam k4ram tyam 

2 a 
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hamitnjani aja wasiya. (6) Tkurawdharahya m&hyd 
chabisli, thakatd &ha awathdshdm hamar(a)7iam hartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) For the second time the rebels hainng 
collected, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. (3) The fort of 
Armenia named Tigra, there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought help 
to me; (5) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (6) On the 18th day of the month Thurawdhara, then It 
was the battle was thus fought by them.** 

Remark in the second clause, paiiya dvAntiyam, “ for the second 
time,” a form of expression that will frequently occur hereafter. 

In the third clause, the variant locative (?) Armaniyaiya is again 
used for the more regular Armnaiya, and namA is put in the fern, to 
agree with didd. 


Par. 9. (1) Thdiija. Ddr(a)ya^®vu8h khshayathiya: (2) Fatiya tfiti- 
yam hamitHyd hagamatd paraita pat“ish Dddarshim hamar(a)nam 
chartaniya. (3) - - - ndmd did6. ArtnamyoHya, a“wad4 hamar(a)- 
nam akuuava; (4) Auramazddmaiya wpastdm dbara; (5) ti^ashnd 
Aurama^’zddha kdra hya maud awam kdram tyam hamitnyam aja 
watiya. (6) Thdigarcha^^ish mahya ??RT rauchabish, thakatd dha 
avjaihAidtdm hmmr{a)nam. kartam. (7) Pasdwa ^^Dddarshish chitd 
mdm amdnaya a - - - ydik adam arasam Md^Mam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King :--(2) For the third time, the rebels having 
assembled, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. (3) A fort of 

Armenia named.there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought 

help to me; (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
the rebel troops. (6) On the 9th day of the month Thaigarchish, then 
it was a battle was thus fought by them. (7) Afterwards Dadarses 
remained away from me (in the field?) until I reached Media.*’ 

In the sixth clause, remark that Thdigardtaiah is the genitive of a 
masc. theme in i. 

Clause seven. J have already explained the conjectural meaning 
which 1 give to chitd mdm, and which appears to me to be preferable 
to the translation, “ by my counsel,” or with my knowledge,” which 
the phrase might also et3rmological1y be made to bear. The word 
which follows amdnaya is lost and I am unable to restore it, but I 
gather from ^ Median translation that it cannot represent a proper 
name. The expression “ in the field,” which I have interpolated is 
whoUy conjectural. Jlasa and pardrasa, wherever they are used in a 
transitive sense, govern an accusative. 
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Par. 10. (1) Thdtiya Dar{a) 3 raviish khsh^yathtya: (2) Pcudtoa 
Wumiaa nima Parsa, maaa ba'“'daka, awam adam frdishayam 
Arminam. (3) AwcUhdshiya cUhahaTii: (4) “ Pridiya; kdra *'hja 
hainit''iya mand niya gaubatiya, awam jadiya” (5) Pa»dw& 
Waniisa a”shi 3 rava. (6) Yathd Arminam pardrasa, "paedwa hami- 
tHyd ^gamata paraita pa^tisb Wumisam hamar(a)nam chortaniya. 
(7) - - i - - Tidmd dahjdmh Athurdy^d, awadd bamar(a)nain 
akunava. (8) AnTutmzddmaiya upastdm abara; (9) wasbn4 Au- 
‘‘ramazdaha, k4ra hya man4 awam hdram tyam Aam^iyam aja 
wasiya. (10) ‘^Andmakabya mdhyd rauchabish, tkaJccUd dha 
awathdsh&ax hamar(a)Dam ‘^kartam. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) Then (he who was) named Vomisei^ a 
Persian, one of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. (3) Thus I said 
to him: (4) * Hail to thee; the rebel state which does not acknowledge 
my authority, bring it under submission.’ (5) Then Vomises marched 
forth. (6) When he had reached Armenia, then the rebels, having 
assembled, came again before Vomises in order of battle. (7) A district 

of Assyria named.there they engaged. < (8) Ormazd brought 

help to me; (9) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
that rebel army. (10) On the 18th day of the month of Andmako, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them.” 

As we find in the seventh clause, that the battle took place in 
Assyria, it may be suspected that in this and in the other paragraphs 
I have adopted an erroneous division of the sentences. We may 
prefer, indeed, the reading, “(5) Then Vomises marched forth, that he 
might reach Armenia,” “ (6) Then the rebels having assembled came 
again before Vomises in battle-array.” " (7) A district of Assyria, 

named.. there they engaged.” For if Vomises had reached 

Armenia from Babylon, it seems difficult to understand how an action 
could have been fought in the intervening province of Assyria; but 
on the other hand, 1 doubt if the imperfect pardrasa will admit of a 
subjunctive future signification, and yatkd and pazdwa, moreover, 
which 1 have included in the sixth sentence, appear always to possess 
a co-rclativo application. I adhere therefore to the translation given 
in the text, and I suppose Vomises to have reached the immediate 
frontiers of Armenia, when the rebels opposed him and gave him 
battle on the Assyrian soil. Minute accuracy of expression we cannot 
expect in a document of this sort, and there may haim been even a 
certain confusion in the geography of the country betw^ the limitary 
districts of the two provinces. 

In the seventh clause, Athurdyd should be in the locative according 

2 a 2 
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to the usual construction, and I suspect that such in fact is its true 
condition, notwithstanding the identity of its orthography with that of 
a genitive of a fem. theme in d. ^ 


Par. 11. (1) ThStiya Ddr(a)yavush hhshd^athiya: (2) Fatiya dnvi- 
tiyam ha®''mitfiya hagamata paraitd patisA Wumisam Aamar(a)nam 
ohartaniya. (3) Au^^tiyAra ndm6, dahydush Armina^ya, awadd 
hama.r{a)nava. akunava. (4) “"Auramazddmaiya upastam abaraj 
(5) waahnd Auraniazddha, kara hya ma®'na awam kdram tyam ha- 
mitfiyam aja wasiya. (fi) yAMrawdharahya mdh®'yd - - iyamanam 
patiya awathasham 7((wiar(a)nam hartam. (7) Pasdwa Wumisa 
®®chitd nidm amdnaya Arminaiya, ydtd ada\i\ arasara Madam. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King;—(2) For the second time the rebels having 
assembled came before Vomises in battle-array. (3) The district of 
Armenia, named Otiara, there they engaged. (4) Ormazd brought 
help to me; (6) by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated 
that rebel army. (G) In the month of Tlmrawaliara, upon the fes¬ 
tival, (?) thus was a battle fought by them. (7) Afterwards Vomises 
remained in Armenia, apart from me, until I reached Media.” 

\t Amiinaiya bo the true orthography in the third and seventh 
clauses, we have the regular locative masc. from At-mina; and with 
this further proof of the tendency of the language to apply that case 
to geographical names, we may prefer perhaps the explanation of 
Armaniyaiya as the locative oi A maniya, rather than as the dative 
of Artifianisli. 

In the sixth clause should the imperfect word be niyamananif 

(Sans. ,) wo might eonjectnro a reference to the JV^owros, the 

great festival of the early Persians. I am not sure, however, if patiya 
can be used wdth the sense of “ at,” “ upon,” or “ during,” and the 
omission of tkahtUd, “ then,” the usual co-relative to the date, throws a 
further obscurity on the passage. 


Par. 12. (1) “‘Thdtiya DaT(a)yavush khshayathiya: {2) Paadwaadam 
nijdyam hacha ®*Bdbiraush. (3) Ashiyavam Mddam. (4) Yathd 
pa^maamy ti^udrush udma ®®wardanam Madaiya, awadd 
huwa hya jl/fldaiya khshdyathiya a’^gaubatd, aidia hadd 

kard patish mdm hamar{a)narn chartamytk. (5) Pasdwa hamar(a)- 
na“m akuma. (6) Atimmaaddmaiya upastam ahara; (7) waaknd 
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iiuramazdiha kdram "^tyam FrawartatVi adam ajanam wasiya. 
(8)»- - - hya mahyA ra^®uchabish, tliakat^ Aha awath^ hama- 
r(a)uam ttkmna. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then I went out from Babylon. (3) I 
proceeded to Media. (4) When I reached Media, a city of Media, 
named Gudrusia, there that Phraortes, who was called King of Media, 
came with an army before me in battle-array. (6) Then we joined 
battle. (6) Orinazd brought help to me ; (7) by the grace of Orinazd, 
I entirely defeated the forces of Phraoites. (8) On the 26th day of the 
montli of Askhana, (?) then it was we thus fought the buttle.” 

In the second clause, nijdyani is the 1st pers. imperf. sing, of a 

verb, compounded of “ out,” and ^ “ to go.” The orthography 
is valuable in showing that the same rule which changes nish and dmh 
into vij and dvj in Zend before certain sonant consonants and the 
vowel rt, applies also to the language of the inscriptions; but at the 
same time, 1 cannot on this single authority remove the character 

from the class of palatals. 

Clause four. The orthography of Gmlrmh is completed after 
the Median transcript. Ileinark also, that hnwa in this sentence and 
in many other passagc-s, is used in its true sense as the nom. of 
the remote demonstrative, rather than as the proi^pun of the 3rd 
person. 

Clause seven. Frawartaisli is restored as the gen. of a maso. 
•theme in i. 

Clause eight. I follow the Median text in giving the name of the 
month Askhana., but I can hardly venture to restore the Persian 
orthography. 


Par. 13. (1) YVmtiya Ddr(a)yavush kh^shdyathiya: (2) Pasdwa hauwa 
Frawartish hada kamanaiiwA aii&draibish amutha, Ra”ga ndmd 
dahyau«^i J/adaiya, awad// ashiyava. (3) Pasd^ra, adam karam 
P^rAishayam, tyipatiya Frawartish agarbdyoria utA anaydtA abiya 

mdm. (4) Kdtd^nxshiya utA naham uta gausha aid -m fraja- 

nam utash'^iya - - - m awajam. (5) Duwarayamaiya basta ada- 
riya; (6) haruwashim k'^dra avai7ia. (7) Pasdwaadarn Hagmatdna 
awaddshim u;z(a)^ayapatiya akunavam. (8) ”Uta martxyA tyi- 
shiya fratamd anvshiyd ahatd awaiya Ha’'^gmatdnaiy(Z atora didkm 
fraha - - - . 
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(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then that Phraortes with the hone- 
men who were feithfal to him, fled from thence to the district of 
Media, named Rhages. (S) Subsequently I despatched forces (in pur¬ 
suit), by whom Phraortes was taken and brought before me, (4) I cut 

off both his nose and his ears and his . . . and I.(6) He 

was held chained at my door; (?) (6) all the kingdom beheld him. (1) 
(7) Afterwards at Ecbatana, there I . . . , him. (?) (8) And the chief 
men, who were his followers at Ecbatana, within the citadel I impri¬ 
soned them.** 

In the second clause, amvJthd is a new word, but I give the signi¬ 
fication “ from thence,” with some confidence. 

Clause three. If the reading of tyipotiya be correct, the relative 
pronoun must be in the acc. masc. plur. to agree with Icdra^ a noun of 
multitude. Agathd-yata and dnayatd have certainly a passive singifi- 
fication, Frawartish being in the nom. case j but whether the middle 
voice may be here used for the passive, or whether the ya be not in 
these forms the true passive characteristic rather than a coujugational 
suffix, I cannot pretend to decide. 

The fourth clause is too imperfect to admit of restoration, and I 
question, even were the orthography complete, that I could translate 
it satisfactorily. There is evidently some noun in the acc. sing, 
between tUd and frdjanam, and the word probably signifies lip,” or 
“ tongue,” bnt the termination of the sentence is altogether obscure to 
me. Awajam Miould be the Ist person active imperf. of the verb, 
which occurs in the 3rd pers. mid. imperf. in line 32 of the Ist column, 
but neither in one passage nor the other can I obtain a satisfactory 
etymology. If the phrase were utdskim adam awajam, the literal 
meaning would be “ and I bore him (away”), waja being for N|f, 
If, on the other hand, the first word be utdahiya, it must be followed 
by a noun in the acc. sing., and some other etymology must be sought 
for awajam or awajawm,. The Median transcript is complete, but 
the words which answer to this particular phrase are quite unknown 
to me. 

Clause five. Duwaraydmaiya hoMa addriya is also a difficult 
expression; maiya is unquestionably the suffixed pronoun of the 1st 
pers., for the Median copy gives the word which usually answers to 
mand; and addriya we may identify with some confidence as the 8rd 
pers. sing, of the passive aorist. Bastxi, also, is evidently the past 
participle, common to the Zend and modem Persian, but duwarayd 
is very uncertain. The pronoun is usually added to a nominative, 
sometimes to an acc. j here, however, in order to obtain an intelligible 
phrase, I am obliged to regard it as an affix to the locative or instro- 
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mental of a fern, theme in short a; duwara being for the Sanskrit 
IT^ or irt. I must add also, that admitting the possibility of this 
construction, it will still remain doubtful whether this signification 

be " at my door,” or “ by my meansfor TTC is used in both 
senses. 

Clause six. The restoration of avaina is rendered probable by the 
Median transcript, and if it be admitted, the translation can be no 
other than I have given in the text, notwithstanding that the intro¬ 
duction of the accusative shim between the adjective and noun which 
form the nominative to the verb, appears to be a most irregular con¬ 
struction. 

I consider the reading of the fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses to be 
throughout exceedingly suspicious. 

Clause seven. Uz{a)tatfdpatit/a or uz{a)maydpatii/a, (for it is 
uncertain whether the third character be or is a most 

impracticable word. It appears to be a compopnd word, and to be 
used in this passage as an adjective or participial complement to 
the verb, the literal construction of the sentence being, ‘'there I 
made him, (impaled or crucified?”) The difficulty, however, of 
finding the correspondent for the Cuneiform y^^y? the uncertainty 
whether the initial answer to or the doubtful power of the 
third character, and the impossibility of distinguishing if uz(a)tayd be 

for uz{d)taydm in the acc, fern, sing., or uz{a)tayds in the acc. plur. 
present insuperable obstacles to analysis. The term, probably, refers 
to some notable form of capital punishment, but I hesitate to define 
its nature. 

Clause eight. The accusative masculine jtlural is awaiya for 
axoe, and wo have similar examples of the pronominal accusative in 
imaiya and iyaiya. The last word of the sentence is certainly the 
1st person singular imperfect of a verb, compounded with /m, (San¬ 
skrit. M), and the expression aiara didam, “within the citadel,” 
inclines me to assign the signification of “imprisoning;” but the 
orthography can hardly bo restored. The Median copy appears to 
employ a periphrasis for the word in question, which I can neither 
read nor explain. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the seventh and eighth clauses, the 
name of Hagmatdna is given without that descriptive adjunct war- 
danam Mddaiya, which the usual construction would have led us to 
expect, but which was probably considered unnecessary in regard to a 
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locality so well known as the famous capital of Media. In the 
eighth clause; I restore the orthography of HagmaidiMxiya atara 
didam, as the locativ^e case is, I think, always used when awadd, the 
adverb of locality, is omitted. 


Par. 14. (1) Thatiya D{ir(a)yavush khsh^’ayathiya: (2) f martiyh^ 

Chitfatakhma uama, As{a)gartiya, 4aawamaiya hamitfiya ^’’abava. 
(3) Karah^d awathd athaha: (4) ^‘Adam hluthdyathiyo, amiya 
As(a)y«rta''‘iya, UwakhsAa^ffrahyji taumaya.” (5) Pas4wa adam 
kdram Vkrsam ut’^'a Madam /mtshayani. (6) Khamaspdda ndma 
Mada, mand hviddka awain^sham mathts/ttom akunavam. (7) Awa- 
tAdshdm athaham; (8) “Pritd! k*'dram tyam Aawiitfiyam hya 
mand «iya gaubdtiya, awam jata.” (9) l*as’'“dwa Khrtwaspdda 
hada kdrd rt«A/yava. (10) Haniar(a)nam akunaush had'‘®d Chitfa- 
tokhmd. (11) Kmammddmaiya upastdm abara. (12) Washna Au- 
ramazd'^aha kd^a hya mand awam kdra?» tyam hamitfiyara aja, 
nta Ch^^itfatakhmam agarbaya, uta anaya aliiya mam. (13) Pa- 
«awashiya adam utd n''Viham utd gaiisha frajanam, utashaiya--m 
awajam. (14) l)u\varaya"'’maiya biusta addriya. (15) Haru- 
washim kdra avaina. (IG) Pasawashim Arbirdyd '^\iz{a)taydpal\ya, 
akunavam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) A certain man named Sitratachmes, a 
Sugartian, he rebelled against me. (3) To tlie State he thus said : 
(4) ‘ I am tlic King of Sagartia, (1 am) of the race of Cyaxares.* 
(r») Then 1 sent forth an army com])osed of Pcrsiaius and Medea. 
(0) A man named Camaspates, a Median, one of my subjects, him I 
appointed their leader. (7) I thus addressed them: (8)‘Hail to ye! 
The State which is in revolt, which does not acknowledge me, reduce it 
to obedience,’ (lit. ‘smite it.’) (})) Then Cama.si)ates marched with his 
amy. (10) He fought a battle with Sitratachmes. (11) Onnazd brought 
help to me. (12) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops defeated the 
rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, and brought him before me. 

(13) Then I cut off his nose and his earn, and 1.him. (14) He 

was kept drained at my door. (?) (15) All the kingdom beheld him. (?) 
(16) Afterwards I.at Arbela.” 

Clause two. A8{a)gartiya is used for the ethnic title like Armi- 
niya, the final a of the theme being converted to i, for euphony before 
the adjectival suffix in ya. 

In clause four, As (a)gartaiya is the locative of A8(a)garta, used for 
the genitive, and taumdyd may be either the gen. or ablt. of a fern. 
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theme in long a. The Median copy uses a verb in each division 
of this clause, and I have inserted “ I am,” therefore, in a paren¬ 
thesis. 

In the fifth clause, Pdrsa and Mdda are employed as usual for the 
ethnic title. 

Clause eight. Pritd and jatd are in the plur., the address being 
to the troops, rather than to Camaspates in person. The appearance 
of two relatives in this sentence, ainl the employment of the acc. for 
the nom. is so contniry to tlic usual construction, and I may say so 
ungrammatical, for the demonstrative awam is the object to the verb, 
that I greatly susi)cct the correctness of the text. The Median tran¬ 
script exhibits the same reading that we have in other passages for 
*‘kdra hya Jtamitriya niand uiya yaubatiya, awam jatd" and I should 
certainly have restored accordingly, had not the rough coj)y given the 
letters itriyam hya without comment, as if they were distinctly legible 
on the rock. The sense will be the same which ever may bo the true 
reading. If ganbdtiya be really employed in this passage for 
fv'ya, we must either suppose an error of the artist, or an irregular 
substitution of the subjunctive for the indicative mood. 

Clause twelve. Agarbdya and dnaya are here in the active voice, 
the nom. kdm governing throughout the sentence. For the following 
clauses, see the notes to the preceding paragraph; but in the last 
sentence remark that the name Arbirdi is put in the locat. (or gen. 
for the loc.), and that the demonstrative adverb is accordingly dis¬ 
pensed with. 


Par. 15. (1) Thatiya Da/(a)ya«ush khshayathiya: (2) Ima tya 

ma’-na kartain Mddaiya, 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) This is (that) which was done by me in 
Media.” 

I may observe, that the neuter nom. sing, of the immediate demon¬ 
strative pronoun which occurs in the second clause, may with tolerable 
certainty be read as vm.a rather than im; as all tho other pronouns 
form their neuters (nom. and acc.), in a for as. Compare awa, tya^ 
aita, &c. 
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Par. 16. (1) Th4tija Ddr(a)yaTush kh^Mya^Aiya: (2) Parthws at4 
War“ki«a - -- -- -- -- - 


Viahidspa hya mand pitd“ 


Fitpawusktisa 


Trmalaiion following the Median copy. 

(1) Says Darius the King:—(2) Farthia and Hyrcania revolted against 

me; (3) They declared for Phraortes. (4) Hystaspes, who was my 
father, the Parthian forces rose in rebellion against him. (?) (5) Then 
Hystospes with the troops who remained faithful to him, marched 
forth. (6) Hyspaostisa, a town of Farthia, there he engaged the rebels, 

(7) Ormazd brought help. (i^) By the grace of Onnazd, 

Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army. (9) On the 22nd day 
of the month of Viyakhim, then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them.'* 

The translation which I have given of the fourth clause is doubtful, 
the Median copy employing in it several words which do not occur 
elsewhere in the inscriptions. In every other portion of tbp paragraph 
the construction is so simple, that there would be no very great risk in 
restoring the entire Persian text, and 1 give the signification through¬ 
out with perfect confidence. 


Column III. 

Par. 1. (1) 'Thdtiya Ddr(a)yavush khshdyathiya: (2) Fasdwa adam 
kdrahn Pdrsam frdishayam abiya Vtshtaspam hachd Ragd*yd. 
(3) Yathd hauwa kdra pardrasa abiya Vishtaspam, 'pasdwa Vlsh- 
tdspa ayastd awam karam ashiyava. (4) Patigapa'nd ndma, war- 
danam Parthwaiya, awadd hamar(a)nam akunaush hadd hami- 
tfiyaib®i8h. (5) Auramazdamaiya upastdm abara. (6) Washnd 
Auramaz’^ddha Vishtdspa awam kdram tyam hamitfiyam aja 
wasiya. (7) Ga*rmapadahya mdhyd J raucha, thakatd dha awathd- 
shdm hamar(a)nam "kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King(2) Then I sent from Bhages a Perrian 
army to Hystaspes. (3) When that army reached Hystaspes, he 
marched forth with those troops. (4) The city of Parthia, named 
Patigapana, there he fought with the rebels. (5) Onnazd brought help 
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to me. (6) By the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (7) On the 1st day of the month of Garmapada, then it 
was the battle was thus fought by them.” 

In the second clause, Ragdyd is the ablt. sing, of a fem. theme in 
long a. 

Clause three. The pronouns hauwa in the uom., and ateam in the 
acc., would appear to be used in contradistinction to each other, and 
judging therefore merely from the Persian text, 1 should be inclined 
to read, “When those troops reached Hystaspes, then Hystaspes 
marched against that army,” (that is, “ against the Parthian rebels)." 
In the Median copy, however, the employment of the same demon¬ 
strative pronoun, both for hauwa and awam, connects them deter- 
minately together, and aycbstd, moreover, is represented by the word 
which in other passages answers to hadd, “with,” the construction 
being evidently that which I have adopted in the translation. Ayattd 
will be subsequently found to bo employed post-positively, as we have 
already observed patiya indifferently to follow oif precede the noun; 
but I have not its Sanskrit equivalent. 

Clause four. Parthwaiya is as usual in the locative case. 

Clause six. Remark that in tbis''sentence the rebel army is said to 
have been dtfeated by Hystaspes in person, instead of by the forces of 
Hystaspes, a form of expression which was perhaps considered more 
worthy of the distinguished character of the leader. It is only, indeed, 
when Darius or Hystaspes lead the forces that the action is thus com¬ 
memorated in the name of the Commander, rather than in that of the 
victorious troops. 

Clause seven. As rauchahish is always used in the dative plur. 
with numbers exceeding one, so in this passage where we have the 
expression, “ on the 1st day,” raucha would seem necessarily to be in 
the dative sing. There is at the same time, I believe, no other 
instance in the inscriptions of the employment of a dative case, and I 
am unable therefore to verify the inflexion. 


Par. 2. (1) Tbdtiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshdyathiya: (2) Pasawa da- 

hydush ^‘’mand abava. (8) Ima tya maud kartam Parthwaiya. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) Then the province submitted to me. 
(3) This is what was done by me in Parthia.” 

The literal construction of the second clause, is “ then the province 
to me (or mine) became.” 
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Par. 3. (1) Thdtiya D^r(a)javu“sh khshdyathiya: (2) Margusb 
ndm4 dahydush haawamaiya* liasliitiya abava. (3) martiya, 
Frdda ndma, Mdrgawa, awam matbishtam akunavatd. (4) Pasd- 
’Va adain frdishayam Dadarshish ndina, Parsa, mand badaka, 
Bakbtariy'*d kbabatrapawd, abiya awam. (5) Awatbdshiya atlia- 
bam: (6)“Pritiya! awa‘®m kdram jadiya, by a mand niya gauba- 
tiya.” (7) Pasawa Dddarsbisb badd k’®drd asbiyava. (8) Hama* 
r(a)nam akanaasb badd Mdrgayaibish. (9) Auramazd‘^dmaiya 
upastdm abara. (10) Wasbnd Auramazddha kdra hya mand 
awam kdram ’"tyam bamitriyam aja wasiya. (11) Atriydtiyahya 
mdbyd raucbabi*®sb, thakatd dba, awatbdshdm bamar(a)nam 
kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) The province named Margiana, that 
revolted against me. (3) A certain man named Phraates, a Margian, 
they made him tlieir leader. (4) Then £ sent to him, who was named 
Dadarses, a Persian, one of my suiyects, and the Satrap of Bactria. 
(5) Thus said I to liim: (6) ‘ Hail to tliee! Attack that province which 
does not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then Dadames mai'ched with (his) 
forces; (0) Ue joined battle with the Margians. (9) Ormuzd hmught 
help to me. (10) By the grace'Df Ormazd my troops entii'ely defeated 
the rebel army. (11) On the 23id day of the month Atfjpydtiya, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them.’’ 

Clanso two. Remark the substitution of lianh'diya for hamUHyd. 
Tho adjective is in the fern, gender to agree with daJiyuudi. 

Clause three. Mdrgawa is the nom. sing, of the ethnic title t, and 
akunavald is the 3rd pers. sing, or plur. of the mid. imperf. 

In the fourth clause it must be observed, that Dddarshisit ndtna, 
Pdrm, Tuand badaka, Bdkhtariyd khshatrapdwd, are throughout placed 
in the nom. case, the complement of the verb fmisluiyam being tho 
concluding phrase abiya awam, “ to him.” Bdkhtariyd may be the 
gen. or loc. of a fern, the mo in i, and hhshalrapdwd is the nom. of 
a masc. themo in a, attached to the copulative conjunction wa, 

(Sans. ^.) 


* This word is valuable in showing that there was no distinction between the 
masculine and feminine forms of the demonstrative pronoun in the nom. singular; 
hauwa must be necessarily, in this passage, in the fern, gender, to agree with its 
antecedent dahydush, 

*t* It would bo more in accordance with Sanskrit grammar to suppose Jlfdr^atea 
tho nom. plural, and to translate, “A certain man named Pbraates, the Margians 
made him (their) leader;” but in col. 4, lino 24, the term is certainly in (be NDg., 
and the nom. 4roiiid hardly be the same in both numbers. 
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Clause six. The second pers. sing, imper. pritiya is here written 
with a instead of the usual character ETT*- 

My rough copy of the Median transcript of the olerenth clause 
gives the numerals applying to the day of the mouth as l»ut 

I have little doubt that this is an error for ^^yyy> for in one of the 
copies of the Persian text, I find tlie corresponding signs represented 
doubtfully as ^^y. 

Par. 4. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavu®“sh khsbAyathiya: (2) Pasdwa da- 
hydush mans abava. (3) Ima tya ma®’na kartam Bdkbtariyd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then tlie province submitted to me. 

(3) 'I'his is what was done by me in Bactria.” 

In the third clause, Buklitariyd is the loc. sing, of a fern, theme 
in i. Remark also from this sentence, that Margiana was evidently 
considered a part of Bactria. , 


Par. .5. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshaya**thiya: (2) y martiya, 

Wahyazdata nama, Tarwa nama wardanam, “Yutiya nama da- 
hydush Pdfsaiya, awadd adaraya. (3) Ha^'uwa duvitiyam udapatatd. 
(4) Parsaiya kar:ihya awatha ^’’atliaha: (5) “ Adam Bardiya arniya^ 
hya Kuraush putfa.” (6) Pasawa ^'^kdra Pursa, hya vlthapatiya 
hacha yadaya fratarta, lia-^uwa hachama hamitfiya abava. (7) Abiya 
awam Wahyazdata’'*'m ashiyava, (8) llanwa jkhshdyathiya abava 
Parsaiya. 

(1) “Says Darius tlie King:—(2) A certain man name Vcisdates ; a city 
named Tarba, in the district of Persia, named Yutiya, tliere he dwelt. 
(3) He rose up a second time. (4) To the state of Pei-sia he thus said: 
(6) ‘ I am Bardius, the son of Cyrus.’ (d) Then the Peraian forces 
which were at home, being removed from connexion (with me?) they 
revolted against met. (7) They went over to that Veisdates; (8) He 
became king of Persia.” 

In the third clause, duvitiyam, “ the second time,” appears to refer 
not to a previous appearance of this particular impostor, but to the 
previous Persian insurrection when Gomates personated the missing 
Smerdis. ^ 

• But see Supplementary Note, page 179 .—Ed. 

t* Or, “ Then the Persian people, the tribe population, being removed from 
connexion with me, revolted against me.” See the next note. 
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Clause six. VitAa in Vithdpatiya is probably the ace. plnr. for 
VithoB, the postposition patiya requiring that case. Had the term 
been employed in the sing, it would have been written vithapaliya 
for vUhampatiya^ the theme, although fern., ending in short a. 
It may be translated, perhaps, "at home,” or “in their houses*”. 
The whole clause is exceedingly difficult: yaddyd is certainly the 
ablative sing, of a fern, theme in long a, and I conjecture this 

theme yaddy to be formed from the root “to associate with,” but 
the next word is uncertain both in its orthography and signification. 
In one copy I have for the last letter, in another ^y^y; if the 
former be the correct reading, fraiaram must be an adverb, and 
the construction will be singularly involved. If, however, we read 

fraZarta, wo may suppose a past participle compounded of H and 
the signification being literally, “passed beyond.” In either case I 
consider the translation, “ removed from connexion with me,” subject 
to much doubt t. 

In this paragraph the locative Pdrmiya is substituted for the 
genitive in the different passages. 


Par, 6. (1) Tha*®liya Ddr(a)yavush khshdyathiya: (2) Pasdwa adam 
kdram P^rsa^m nta M4dam frdishayam hya upd mdm dha. 
(3) Artaward^'iya ndma Pdrsa, maud badaka, awamshdm mathish- 
tam aku^’^navam. (4) Hya aniya kdra Pdrsa pasd mand ashiyava 
Md^’dam. (5) Fasdwa Artawardiya hadd kdrd ashiyava Pdrsam. 
(6) ®*Yathd Pdrsam pardrasa, Rakhd ndma, wardanam Pdrsaiya, 
a**wadd hauwa Wahyazdata hya Bardiya aganbatd, aisha ^'hadd 
kdrd patish Artawardiyam hamar(a)nam chartaniya. (7) Pas’Mwa 
bamaT(a)nam akunava. (8) Aurainazddmaiya npastdm abara. 
(9) Wa’'^shnd Aurainazddha kdra hya mand awam kdram tyam 
Wahya®"zddtahya aja wasiya. (10) Thurawdharahya mahya ^ 
rauchabish, thakatd ‘‘"dha awathsLshdm hamar(a)nam kartam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Then I sent forth the Persian and 
Median forces which were with me. (3) Artabardes by name, a Per- 

• See note to page 216, where I suppose vilhdpaiiya to refer to the iribety 
the actual and permanent inhabitants of the country, contra-distinguished from 
the troops on service, rather than to the soldiers who were “ at home.” FftAo, 
at any rate, is better translated by ** a tribe or family,” than by “ a house or 
habitation.” 

-)* Haehd yaddyA/ratarta will be furffier examined in the Vocabulary. 
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lian, one of my lervants, him I appointed their chief. (4) Another 
Persian force, (or perhaps, * the troops other than the Persians,’) pro* 
ceeded after me to Media. (S) Then Artahardes, with his troops, 
marched to Persia. (6) When he reached Persia, a city of Persia 
named Racha, there that Veisdates, who was called Bardins, came with 
a force before Artahardes in battle-array. (7) Then they joined battle. 
(8) Ormazd brought help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd, my 
troops entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. (10) On the 12th day 
of the month of Thurawihara, then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them.^ 

The only difficulty in this paragraph refers to the fourth clause, 
whore we have pasd, “ after,” used apparently as a preposition govern¬ 
ing the acc. case, and where the expression *‘hya aniya hdra Pdrsa^* 
is somewhat ambiguous. The construction of the sentence would lead 
us to translate simply, “ other Persian troops followed me to Media 
but as Persia itself was in revolt, and as the Persian forces which 
remained faithful and had accompanied Darius to Media, were now 
detached under the command of Artahardes, 1 ‘am inclined to think 
aniya may here indicate ” other than,” and the sense may be, “ auxi¬ 
liary troops, (those of the aniya dahydwa or dependent provinces,) 
other than the Persian followed me to Media.” 

That Darius had moved to Rhages after the execution of Phraortes 
at Ecbatana, I infer from his sending troops from the former place to 
the support of Hystaspes in Farthia; and that he must have entered 
Persia to arrange for the expedition of Artahardes is evident, as well 
from this notice of his return to Media, as from a subsequent passage 
where he expressly mentions that the Babylonians a second time 
revolted “ whilst he was absent in Persia and Media.” 


Par. 7. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavu8h khshajrathi^ya: (2) Pasdwa hauwa 
Wahyazd&ta hada kamanaibish asbaraibish a^^mutha ashiyava 
Pishiy4uw4d4m. (3) Hach4 awadasha k4ram ayas^td hydparam 
aisha patish Artawardiyam hamar(a)nam chartan^iya. (4) Parga 
ndma kauf, awadd hamar(a)nam akunava. (5) Aaramazddina*‘iya 
upastdm abara. (6) Washud Auramazddha kdra hya mand awa^*m 
kdrara tyam Wahyazddtahya aja wasiya. (7) Garmapadahya 
mdh*’'yd rauchabish, thakatd aha awathdshdm haiuar(a)nam 

kartam. (8) Utd awa*”m Wahyazddtam agarbdya, utd martiyd 
tyishiya fratam"d anushiyd dhata agarbdya. 


(1) “SaysDarius the King:—(2)Then that Veisdates, with the horse- 
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men who remmned stannch to him, fled from thence to Fisdaohada *. 
(3) From tliat place, with an army, he came back arraying battle before 
Artabardes. (4) The moimtains named Parga, there they fought. 
(6) Ormazd brought help to me. (6) By the grace of Ormazd, my 
troops entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. (7) On the 6th day of 
the month of Garmapada, then it was the battle was thus fought by 
them. (8) Both that Veisdates they took, and also they took the men 
who were his principal adherents.” 

In the third clause, Mram is a word of doubtful orthography. 
My rough copies give the reading of kdrta, but I think I must have 

mistaken the ‘Ttt m- If, however, the rough copy bo correct, 
kdrta must be a past participle, signifying “ having armed,” and the 
preposition ayanld must be united to the adverb hydparanif according 
to the construction which gives patiya hydparam in a succeeding pas- 
sage, (like t\iQpaiiya. dnvitiyam and patiya trityam, already familiar 
to us). I much prefer, however, the traushition given in the text, and 
which supposes kdmm to be an acc. case governed by ayaMd used 
post-positively; whilst the adverb hydpnram, compounded of the 

relative pronoun, and of implying “ oj>position” or “ contrariety,” 
(“back again,” or “ another time,”) is independent of a prefix. Ayastd 
moreover, being apparently identical in sense with hadd, can hardly 
be attached patiya to an adverb. 

In the eighth clause, the nom. to aynrhdya is understood, and I 
infer from this circumstance, that wherever we have the phrase awa- 
thdshdm hamaranam kartam, the relative shdm refers particularly 
to kdra hya tnand of the preceding sentence, for if it included the 
belligerents on either side, the nom. in the eighth clause referring to 
the one party only, must have been necessarily expressed. 


Par. 8. (1) Thatiya J)ar(a)yavnah khsha^yathiya: (2) Pasdwa adam 

awam Wahyazdatam uta martiya *'tyishiya fratama anushiya 4hata, 
Uwddaidaya nama war®Manam Pdrsaiya, awadashish uz(a)tay^- 
patiya akunavam. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then that Veisdates, and the men who 
were his chief followers, the town of Persia named Chodedia, there I 
impided (I) them.” 

* This Piahiy&uw&dA was the native country of Gk>matca, and evidently 
within tile limits of Persis. 1 have sometimes supposed it might be the original 
of tlie Greek 'n.cuTa 0 cdi(Uy but there is nothing to favour the identity beyond the 
partial resemblance of orthography. 
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I entertain some doubt about tbe term awadashi^. In the first 
place, I believe the inasc. acc. plur. as well as the acc. sing, of the 
3rd pers. to be represented by the suffix shim, and in, the next place, 
if shim or shish in this tenn were really the object of the verb, the 
antecedents, being isolated, should bo in the nom. case; wo ought, in 
fact, to have hauwa Wahyazddta utd tyishiya fratamd martiyd anu^ 
shiyd dhata, &c. Perhaps, however, as adam precedes the phrase, the 
transitive power of the verb may be sustained throughout, and tho 
pronoun sfdm or shish may be repeated in con8eq[uence of the inter¬ 
vention of the notice of locality. We can never distinguish ortho- 
graphically between tho nom. and acc. plur. of themes in a, and 
mm'Uyd may bo therefore in one case or in tho other. In this par¬ 
ticular phrase, however, which occurs with slight variations in several 
paragraphs, we may determine, I think, that where maHiyd pre¬ 
cedes the relative, it is in the acc. case governed by tho verb which 
closes the sentonoe, while in other positions it is tho nom. agreeing 
with dhata. 


Par. 9. (1) Tha®*tiya Dar(a)yavush khshuyathiya: (2) Hauwa Wa- 

hyazdata hya Bardiya ®*agaubata, hauwa kiliTim fniishaya Harauwa- 
tini, Viwiina ‘^uama Parsa, mana badaka, Harauwatiya khshatrapa- 
wa abiya awa®®m. (3) Utiisham Y martiyam mathishtam akunaush. 
(4) Awathdshiim a^thaha: (5) “Pritd, Viwanam jata, util awani 
karam hya Dar(a)ya®*vahush khshayathiyahya gaubatiya.” (6) Pa- 
sawa hauwa kara ashiya^'^va, tyam Wahyazdata fraishaya abiya 
Viwiinara, hamar(a)nam chartaniya. (7) K^apishkanish ntlmil dida, 
awadd haniar(a)nam akunava. (8) Auramazdamai'^ya upastam 
abara. (9) Washna Auramazdaha kara hya mana awani kdram 
tya^'^m harnitfiyam aja wasiya. (10) Ananiakahya mdhya <?T 
rauchabish, thakata dha a'^wathashdm hamar(a)nam kartam.' 

(1) **Says Darius Uie King:—(2) That Veisdates, who was called Bardius, 
he sent ti'oops to Arachotia, against one named Vibanus, a Persian, one 
of my servants and the Satrap of Arachotia. (3) And he appointed a 
certain man (to he their) leader. (4) He thus addressed them: (5) *Hail 
to ye! smite Vibanus, and that State which obeys the rule of King 
Darius,* (lit. *is called of King Darius *). (6) Then those forces marched 
which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, preparing for battle. (7) A 
fort named Capiscania, there they fought an action. (8) Ormazd 
brought help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated that rebel army. (10) On the Idth (14?) dqy of the month 
Andmska, then it was the battle was thus fought by them.’* 

2 b 
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The construction in the second clause deserves attention; The 
demonstrative hauwa is repeated in consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion of the phrase hya Bardiyd agauhatd after the nom. Wahyaz- 
ddta. Frdisftaya governs a double aco., and the true object, Viwdwi 
ndma PdrBa, mana hadaka^ Harauwatiyd khikatrapdwd, being iso¬ 
lated, as it were, from the rest of the sentence, is placed in the nom., 
the transitive signification being given by the complemental phrase 
aMya awam, towards that one,” or " against that one.” 

In the fifth clause, we have Ddr(a)yavahmh in the gen. to mark 
a possessive signification: the nominative in unh making the genitive 

au$h for the letter A is introduced before the termination mh, 
to mark the difference of pronunciation between vush and vaudi, and 
not as an aspirate. See p. 182. 

The construction of the sixth clause is also interesting for its 
regularity, the relative tyam being in the acc. case as the object to 
frduhaya. 

In the tenth clause the date is doubtful. I am unable, indeed, to 
say whether the numerals should be read or or 


Par. 10. (1) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khsluiyathiya; (2) Patiya h®^y5- 

param hamitfiyd haganiata paraita patish Viwanam hamar(a)nam 
chartan''‘^iya. (3) Gadutawa nama dahyaush awadd hamar(a)nam 
akunava. (4) Auramazddma^^iya upastdm abara. (.'») Washnd 
Auramazdaha kara hya mana awam kdram t'^’^yam hamitfiyam aja 

wasiya. (6) YiyaI;Anahya mahyd |||]|y rauchabish, thakatd ””aha 
awathdsham hamar(a)uam kartam. 

(1) "Says Darius the King;—(2) Another time, the rebels having assem¬ 
bled, returned before Vibanus, offering battle. (.3) The district named 
Gadytia, there they fought an action. (4) Ormazd brought help to me. 
(fi) By the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
army. (6) On the 7th day of the month Viyakhna, then it was the 
battle was thus fought by them.” 

In the second clause we have paMya hydparam used apparently 
in the same sense as patiya duvUiyam of former passages, and I 
translate accordingly, “ another time.” Aparam used alone certainly 
signifies " in after timesbut with the relative prefix, it seems to 
have the primitive meaning of “ other.” At the same time, the com¬ 
bination of the masc. relative with a neater adjective is so irregular 
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as to. throw doubts on the etymology. Of the other clauses, the con¬ 
struction is independent of remark. 


Par. 11. (1) Thitiya Dar(a)yavu8h khshdyathiya; (2) “Pasdwa 

hauwa rmxtiya, hya awahyd k^rahyd ituiihislt^ dha tyam Wa- 
^"hyazddta frdishaya aiiya Viwduam, hauwa mathtWito had& kama- 
naib”ish asbaraibish asMyavtt. (3) Arshdc^a ndma didd Harau- 
watiya a”wapara atiydisha. (4) Paskvta. Viwana had A k^ra 
nipadiyam - - iya asAtya”va. (5) Awad^him agarbdya uta mar- 
tiyd tyishiya fratama anush/yd ’''dhata awdja. 

(1) Says Darius the King:—(2) Then that man who was the leader of 
those troops which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, that leader, 
with the horsemen who were faithful to him, fled away. (3) A fort of 
Arachotia, named Arsliada, he went beyond that place, (or perhaps, 
*in that he took refuge’). (4) Then Yibanus with his troops marched 
in pursuit (?) (or * marched to Nipadia ’). (6) There he took him, and 
he slew the men who were his cliief followers.” 

• 

The construction of the second clause is perfectly regular, the rela¬ 
tives being respectively in the noni. and acc. case, as they govern, or 
are governed by the verb. Hauwa is repeated for the sake of pers¬ 
picuity in conjunction with mathishJLa; and a.skiyava, which I have 
translated “fled away,” but which more properly has the simple 
meaning of “ went,” is evidently used in a neuter sense. 

In the third clause there is some difHculty. The orthography both 
of awapard and atiydisha is subject to doubt, and of the grammatical 
condition even of the former word I am by no means satisfied. Awa- 
pard can hardly be the demonstrative pronoun in combination with a 
particle, for the antecedent noun is feminine, (which would necessitate 

the orthography of awdpard for awdmpard^ and 'TO moreover sig¬ 
nifying “ back,” or “ away,” will give no suitable meaning. I should 
prefer to consider the word as an adverb of locality, equivalent to 

the Sans. HIT, but in its present form I cannot identify the sufiix. 

Atiydislut, also, if that reading be correct, would appear to signify 
“ he went beyond,” rather than he went in;” yet, I incline, from the 
following sentence, to think that the rebel chief shut himself up in the 
fortress of Arkhdda. 

The fourth clause presents the imperfect word nipadiyam - - iya. 
If this be a single term it cannot be a proper name, for the termi¬ 
nation shows it would be in the loc. and not in the acc. case, which 

2 6 2 
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would bo required as the complement to ashiyava. • The expression 
may possibly be Nipadiyam ahiya, “ to NipadiaP but neither d<>es the 
blank space after (which is a doubtful letter,) appear sufficient 
for y ^ nor is ahiya in any other instance used as a postposition. 
I prefer, therefore, considering nipadiyam - - iya as the loc. of a 

raasc. theme in a, which may bo coinpounded of and “ to go,” 
with some attributive suffix. In this case we may obbtin the sig¬ 
nification of pursuing,” but a minute analysis is evidently imprac¬ 
ticable. 

In the last clause, if the identification of Nipadiya as a proper 
name be abandoned, the adverb of locality awadd, must of course 
refer to the fortress of A nhuda, and wo must suppose the rebel chief 
to have remained at tliiit place instead of “passing beyond it.” 

The concluding word of the sentence awdja, is somewhat indis¬ 
tinctly marked upon the rock, and it seems strange that the rebel 
lesulor should have been merely taken prisoner, while his followers 
were slain. 1 cannot suggest, however, any more convenient 
reading. 


Par. 12. (1) TJi^iya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Fasdwa 

dahyuush ma^^rn'i abava. (3) Inia tya niami kartara Harauwatiyd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then the province submitted to me. 
(3) This is wiiat was done by me in Arachotia.” 

HardimcUiyd in the third clause appears like Hdkhtariyd to be the 
loc. sing, of a fern, theme in i; but I cannot understand the reason 
why in this inflexion the anuswdra should be omitted. 


Par. 13. (1) Thatiya Dar(d)yavj<sA khshd^®yatbiya: (2) Yata adam 
Pdrsaiya utd Mudaiya dham, patiya duvitiyam "Babiruviya hami- 
triya abava hachama. (3) f martiya Anikha ndma, Anuini^*ya, 
Naiiditahya putfa hauwa udapatata. (4) Babirauwa Dhubdna ndmd 
dahyd^^ush hachu awadasba hauwa udapatata. (5) Awathd aduru- 
jiya: (6) Adam Nabukudra*‘'chara amiya, hya Nabunitahyd 

putfa. (7) Pasdwa kara Babiruviya hachama ha*'mitfiya abava. 
(8) Abiya awam Arakham ashiyava. (.9) Bdbirum hauwa agarbd- 
yat”d. (10) Hauwa khshdyathiya abava Bdbirauwa. 
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(1) ** Says Darius the King :—{2) Whilst I was in Persia and Media, for 
the second time the Babylonians revolted against me. (3) A certain 
man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Nanditns, he rose up. 
(4) A district of Babylon named Dohana, from* thence he arose 
(6) He thus falsely proclaimed: (6) ‘ I am Nabochodrossor, the son of 
Nabonidus.’ (7) Then the Babylonian state revolted against me. (8) It 
went over to that Aracus. (9) He seized on Babylon. (10) He became 
King of Babylonia.” 

Clauso two. Pdrsaiya and Mddaiyn are ns usual in the loc. oaee, 
and Bdbvnmyd is the nom. plur. of tlie ethnic title. Remark also in 
the fourth and tenth clauses, that the loc. Jidbirauwa is used for the 
genitive. In other respects the construction throughout the paragraph 
is perfectly regular and requires no particular illustration*. 


Par. 14. (1) Thatiya Dnr(a)yavush khshayathPya: (2) Pasawaadam 
karam fraishayam Babirura. (3) Vidafra ndma Miida, mand 
*^badaka, awam mathishtam akunavam. (4) Awathashiim atha- 
ham: (5) “ Prita! awam karam “Hyam Babirauwa jata, hya mana 
niya. gaubntiya.” (6) Pasawa Vidafra hada kar*®a ashiyava abiya 
Babirum. (7) Auraraazdamalya upastam abara. (8) Waslmu Au- 
ramaz'^’^daha Vida/ra Babirum agarbaya ----- - 

(9) - mahya ^ ra^^uchabish, thakatd aha awatha awa 


----- - - rfpatiya asariyatd. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;—(2) Then I sent troops to Babylon. (.3) A 
Median of the name of Intaphres, one of my servants, him I appointed 
(their) leader. (4) Thus I addressed them : (5) * Hail to ye! Smite 
that Babylonian State, which does not acknowledge me.’ (6) Then 
Intaphres with his force marched to Babylon. (7) Orm'azd brought 
help to me. (8) By the grace of Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon 

.(9) On the second day of the month of.then it was he 

thus. 

» ,#•••••••••*• 

.he was slain,” 

In the third clause, awam, “ that one,” or “ him,” appears without 
the adjunct of sham, “of them,” which is contrary to the usual con¬ 
struction, and which is even perhaps at variance with the rules of 

* In the fourth clause, however, it is curious that we should have Babirauwa 
at the commencement of the senteucc, instead of in its usual place afWr dahyduth. 
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grammar, for it leaves the tkdm. of the following sentence without any 
immediate antecedent. 

In the 5th danse, remark hdram tyam Bdhirauwa where the loc. is 
used for the gen. * It appears to be optional in expressions of this sort 
whether the relative be followed by the acc. of the ethnic title, or by 
the gen. of the proper name. We have hdram tyam Madam in lino 
21 of the 2nd col., and hdram tyam WaJtyazddtahya in line 46 of the 
3rd column. 

The eighth clause should, I think, be completed with via awam 
Arahham, “ho both took Babylon and that Araous.” 

The ninth and following clauses probably describe the indignities 
or tortures to which the rebel chief was exposed previous to capital 
punishment; the penultimate word, which is only partially legible, 
may be the utataydpatiya of preceding passages, and asariyatd must 

bo, I think, the middle or passive imperf. of “ to kill,” as ama~ 

myaia is from ’Jj “ to die.” 


Column IV. 

Par. 1. (1) ’Thatiya Ddr(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Ima t^ya niana 
kariwai Bdbiratmii, 

(1) “ Says Darius the King(2) This is what was done by me in Baby¬ 
lonia.” 


Par. 2. (1) Th4tiya D®4r(a)yavu8h khshayat/^yn: (2) /ma tya adam 
akuna^vam. (3) Washnd Karamazddha oha hamahyslyd tbraM(a). 
(4) D(dipdwa yathdmarya hamdHyd abava, adam <m hama- 
T(a)n”d akunavam. (5) Washnd Auramnzddha adamsh^m a’janam, 
utd Ishahdyathiyd agarbdyam. (6) y Gaumata "narna Magush 

aha. (7) Ilauwa aduTupya,. (8) Awathd athaha: (9) Adam 
•Bardiya amiya hya KurauBh putfa. (10) Hauwa Pdrsam ha*®mi- 
tfiyam akunaiesA. (11) y Atnna ndma Uwajaiya hauwa adu- 
“rujiya. (12) Awatha atha^id; (13) Adam I;^hayathiya amiya 

Uwajaiya. (14) ^‘Hauwa Uwajam \mmitHyam al;unaush (mana 1) 
(15) y Naditabira n4'®ma B4biruviya hauwa ar/uriijiya. (16) Awathtl 
athaha: (17) “Adam NabukudracAam amiya, hya Nabunitahya 
putra. ^18) “Hauwa Babirum kamitnyam akunaush. (19) y Mar- 
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tiya Pdrsa hauwa adumf\y&. ' (20) Awatlid atliaha: 

(21) Adam Umani'^sh amiya Uwajaiya MadrfyaiMya. (22) Hauwa 
Uwajam liamitnya'”m akunaush. (23) J Frsmartiah ndma Mdda, 
bauwa adurujiya. (24) ^^Awatlid athaha: (25) Adam KhshatJinia> 
amiya Uwaklmhatarahya taumdy^d. (26) Hauwa Mddam hamitH- 
yam akunaush. (27) f Chitrataklima ndnia A6(a)'’'gartiya, hauwa 
at2?erujiya. (28) Awatha athaha : (29) Adam khshdyath’^iya amiya 
AB(a)gar<atya, iTwakhshatarahya taumaya, (30) Hauwa“A8(a)gar- 
tam hamitHyam akunaush. (31) )[ Frdda ndma ^^Mdrgawa hauwa 
aduTupya. (32) Awatha athaha : (33) Adam ^%hslidyathiya amiya 
Marganwa. (34) Hauwa Margum hamitfPyam akmiausb. (35) y 
Wahyazdaia nama Pdrsa^ hauwa a^Murujiya. (36) Awatha atliafia: 
(37) Adam Bardiya amiya hya Ku®''rausb putfa. (38) Yiauwa 
Pdrsam hamitnyam akunaush. (39) y Ara*®kha nama Arrainiya, 
hauwa atiurujiya. (40) Awatha athaha: (41) Adam Nabu®‘’ku- 
drachara amiya, hya Aabumiahya putm. (42) Hauwa Bdbirum 
ham^’itriyam akunausd. 

i 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) This is wliat I have done. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd, have I done every thing*. (4) As tlie provinces 
revolted against me, 1 fought nineteen battles. (5) By the grace of 
Ormuzd, 1 smote them, (i. e., the x>i’uvinces,) and 1 made nine kings 
captive. (6) One was named Gomaies, the Magian. (7) He was an 
impostor. (8) He thus said: (9) ‘ 1 am Bardius, the sou of Cyrus *. 
(10) lie threw Persia into revolt. (11) One was an impostor named 
Atfines, the Susian. (12) lie thus said: (13) ‘ 1 am the king of Su- 
siana.* (14) He caused Susiana to revolt against me. (15) One named 
Naditabirus, a native of Babylon; he was an impostor. (IG) He thus 
said: (17) 1 am Nabochodrossor, tlie son of Nabonidus.’ (10) He made 
Babylon to revolt. (19) One was an impostor named Mortius, the Per¬ 
sian. (20) He thus said: (21) * 1 am Omanes, tlie King of Susiana.’ (22) 
He threw Susiana into rebellion. (23) One who was nam^d Phraortes, 
the Median; he assumed a false character. (24) He thus said : (26) * 1 
am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares.’ (26) He persuaded Media to 
revolt. (27) One was an impostor named Sitratachmes, a native of 
Sagartia. (28) lie thus said: (29) * 1 am the King of Sugartia, of the 
race of Cyaxares.* (30) He headed a I’ebcllion in Sfigartia. (31) One 
was an impostor named Phroates, a Margian. (32) He tlms said: 
(33) * I am tlie King of Margiana.’ (34) Ife threw Margiana into revolt. 
(85) One was an impostor named Veisdates, a Persian. (86) He thus 
said: (37) * 1 am Bardius, the son of Cyrus.’ (38) He headed a rebel¬ 
lion in Persia. (39) One was an impostor named Arocus, a native of 


Lit. “ Has been the performance of the whole.*' 
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Armenia. (40) He thus : (41) * I am Nabochodrossor, the son of 
Naboiudus.* (42) He threw Babylon into revolt.’* 

Clause throe. The expression hamahydyd ihrad{d) is one of no 
ordinary diflBciilty, whether we regard the grammatical construction 
or the etymological signification of the terms; and as it is moreover of 
frequent ocourrence I must examine it in some detail. SaTnahydy^ is 
ovidently the oblique case of a fern, theme in long a, but whether it 
represent the genitive, the ablat., or the loc. must depend on its 
adjunct ihrada. Etymologically, it can hardly, I think, be explained 

otherwise than as a compound of Aom, “together,” (Sans. ^), and 

oAyd, “being,” (from “to be,”) but the identification of an 

abstract meaning like “ the being together,” will alone be of little aid 
in obtaining an intelligible phrase. It may refer to Ormazd, or to 
the Tablet, or to the actions described, and unfortunately neither does 
the context nor the application of the following term enable me to 
resolve the difficulty. If I could suppose thradxi to be a particle used 
postpositively and governing the ablat. or loc. case, 1 should trans¬ 
late the expression by the single word “ throughout,” and such a 
signification would, I think, apply sufficiently well to the context of 
the various passages where the terms occur; but neither are the prece¬ 
dents for such a construction by any means satisfactory, nor is any 
equivalent particle to bo found in the Zend or Sanskrit. I am con¬ 
strained, therefore, pending further research to suppose thrada to bo 
an abstract noun, derived from “ to do,” or “ perform,” and assi¬ 
milating in so far to the Sanskrit declension of neuters in ^ as to 
have the same orthography for the nom. and acc. case. At the 
same time, of coarse, this explanation must be considered as little 
better than conjectural, and I shall bo fully prepared to discard 
my translation of “the performance of the whole,” in favour of 
any other moro appropriate meaning that can be elicited from the 
terms. 

The restoration of n'Aa, “ it was,” in this clause I must add is 
exceedingly doubtful, for the letters are alone visi¬ 

ble on the rock, may voiy possibly be the termination of Auror 
mmddlm. 

Clause four. I am by no means satisfied of the restoration of this 
sentence. If it be admitted, however, the construction is remarkable 
in so far as it places the nom. daJiydwa before the adverb yaihd, 
llamamnd is the neut. acc. plur. 
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Clause five. I am inclined to think that the orthography of the 
third word should he adamshwi rather than adamsMniy for the ante¬ 
cedent is apparently dahydwa, “ the countries,” and aja governs the 
aco. in all other passages, and not the genitive. The rough copy, 
however, gives the letter in the subjoined pronoun without 
comment. 

Clause eleven. Uwajaiya is probably an error of the engraver 
for Uwajiya. 

In the fourteenth clause mand is a very doubtful word. In other 
passages the personal pronoun is always phiced in the ablat. after 
hamatHyd, and the proposition hachd is interposed. See the note to 
the Cuneiform text, page Ivii. 

In the thirty-first clause Mdrgawa occurs as the noin. sing, of 
the ethnic title, as in col. 3, line 12, and in the thirty-third clause wo 
have the locat, Margaxma used for the genitive, and formed exactly 
on the same principle as Bahwamm. 

In all other portions of this w^capitulatory piji,ragraph the expres¬ 
sions are the same as have been previously met with. 


Par. 3. (1) Thdi^xya, Dar(a)yavush klishuyathiya: (2) linaiya 
klishuyathiyd oulam ayarbayam atara imd hamarand. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) These nine kings 1 have taken in these 
battles.” 

Clause two. Imaiya is the acc. masc. plur. of the immediate 
demonstrative pronoun, and imd must be the same case in the neuter 
gender. These inflexions corros])ond with those of the Sanskrit; the 
former is for ime, as awaiya and tyaiya in the same case for awd 

and tyd ; while the latter is probably for imds, the neuter 

gender, as I have frequently remarked, in the language of the in¬ 
scriptions possessing the visarga, which however is elided after the 
vowel a. 


Par. 4. (l)”Thdtiya D&T(a)ya/ousk kJtshdyathiya: (2) Dahydwa ima 


tyd hamitriy^^d abava. (3) Daranga Di---akunaush, tya 

imaijra karam adur®®ujiyasha. (4) Pasawa Di --mand 


dast(a)yd akunaush. (5) Yatha mam k^^ama, awathd Di 
akunaush. 
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(1) "Says Darius the King<2) These are the provinces which became 
rebellious. (3) The Evil one (?) invented lies, that they should deceive 

the State (?) (4) Afterwards the Supreme Being made. 

to be subdued by me (?) (5) As it was desired by me, that the Supreme 
Being did,(?)” 

Owing to the mutilation of this paragraph, the translation is in a 
great measure conjectural. In the third clause, darauga is certainly 
the acc, plur. (for daraugm), the same form occurring in Niebuhr’s 
Inscription H, line 20, where its grammatical condition is clearly 
marked, and I conclude, therefore, that the following words com¬ 
mencing with ])i, must be the nom. to aJeunamh. It consists appa¬ 
rently of three or four letters, and may perhaps be allied to the 

Sanskrit Dewas^ (^•); Greek, ©eos; Latin, Dms, &c. If this nom. 
also bo a short word such as the blank space in line 36 appears 
to indicate, there must be another term intervening before akuwtwdi^ 
and the context would, seem to require pruwa as an antithesis to the 
pasdwa of the lollowing sentence. All this however is most uncer¬ 
tain. In the latter part of the clause, tga is evidently used as a con¬ 
junction rather than as a pronoun, a form of expression of which we 
previously had an example in col. 1, lino 52. Imaiga, the nom. masc. 
plur. refers to daravga, and adurujtgasha must be the 3rd pers. 
plur. of the aorist, the termination being substituted for the Sanskrit 

Clause four. After the nom. />i - - - - which is again imperfect, 
there must bo, I think, the acc. daravga, or a pronoun referring to that 
antecedent. I)ast{a)yd I suppose to be the acc. plur. of an adjective 

for the Sanskrit but the signification will require to be modi¬ 

fied from “ done with the hand,” to “ reduced by the hand.” 

In the fifth clause, if hdma were a noun for the Sanskrit I do 
not understand why the acc. mam should be used instead of the dative 
mand. On this account, then, I would rather suppose kdma to be a 
particle used postpositivoly and governing the acc. case, having at 

the same time an identical signification with the Sanskrit 
The expression 7ndm kdma is also met with in lines 37, 38 of the 
inscription at Nakhsh-i-Bustum. The restoration of dkunamh at the 
end of the sentence is uncertain. Sec, throughout, the notes to the 
Cuneiform text, page Iviii. 
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Par. 5, (1) Thdtiya D£r(a)yayu8h khsLdyathi’^ja: (2) Tttwam k& 
khahdyath'^a hya aparam ahya, hacli& daraugA darehaina ’’pati- 
payuwd. (3) Martiya hya arika ahatiya awam ufrastam parasd. 
(4) Ya®®diya awatka maniydhya, dahyduslimaiya durusd ahati^ya. 

(1) “Says Darius the King;--(2) Thou, whoever may he king hereafter, 
exert thyself to put down lying. (3) The man who may be heretical, (?) 
him entirely destroy. (4) If it shall be thus kept up, my country shall 
remain intact.** 

Clause two. Kd if for the visarga being elided and the ter¬ 
minal a dialectically elongated. Tho pronoun evidently in this pas¬ 
sage expresses “ sort,” or “ kind,” according to the fifth application 
of Wilson, and the phrase may be thus literally rendered, “ Thou, 
whatsoever king, who hereafter inayst be.” The 2nd pers, sing, of tho 
substantive verb is probably the same in the present indicative and 

subjunct., or the former may be ahya for amjl the latter aJtaya. 
Varshama is hero apparently in tho accusative, and as wo have 
also the same orthography for the ablative, tho declension may 
hardly be identified in Sanskrit grammar. Perhaps the participial 

suffix, which in tho nom. and acc. neuter was formed in , may in 

tho ancient Persian have inflected the ablat. in mas instead of *riK j 
so that in tho ablat. darsliama may have been used for darshamas, 
and in the acc. for darsJiamat. It is remarkable, however, that in tho 
former passage where the term occurs kdrashim kachd dar^mma 
ntarsa, the participle governs an accusative, whereas in this sentence it 
is used in the ablat. Patipayuwd I conceive to bo the 2nd pers. sing. 

of tho imperative of the 1 st conj., the root being ^ with the double 
prefix praii and pra, and I would translate the clause accordingly, 
literatim, “ from lying resistance employ.” 

For the construction of the third clause, see lines 21, 22, of the 
1st col. Ahatiya I suppose to be the 3rd pers. pres, subjunct., tho 

indie, form of axtiya for occurring subsequently: Parasd is tho 
2nd pers. sing, imper. of the 1st conjng^ition. 

In the 4tjb clause, maniydhya is, I think, the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
pres, subjun. passive, a tense which is wanting in the Sanskrit; but it 
may on the other hand be the Ist pers. sing, of tho pass, aorist. The 
only point on which there is any certainty is that neither in this 
passage, nor in line 20 of Niebuhr’s Inscription I, where the term 
again occurs, can it possibly represent the 2nd pers. notwithstanding 
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tlie identity of termination. I must add, at the same time, that-1 find 
the discrimination of the subjunc. forms from those of the aorist with¬ 
out the augment to be exceedingly difiicult, and that I have too little 
acquaintance with the subject to be able to institute a comparison 
with the Vcdic Let. Remark also, that the pronoun maiyahas in this 
sentence a purely possessive signification, and that durusa, which I 

conjecture to be allied to the Persian duruat is in the fem., 

to agree with daliyduah. 


Par. 6. (1) Thatiya i5dr'(a)yat;asA khshdyathiya: (2) Ima tya adam 

akunavam. (3) *‘Waslina Auramasdr/Aa ItamahjAyo. thrad(a) aku- 
navam, (4) Tuwam ka hya ^®aparam iniAm joufiparasdliya, 

tya mana kartam warnawatslm ‘‘^thuwam matya - - - - iyahya. 

(1) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) This is wliat I have done. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd, have I achieved the performance of the whole. 
(4) Thou, whoever hereafter mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known 
to thee, tluit which has been done by me, tliat it has not been falsely 
related. (?) 

Remark in the third clause, that thrad(a), if a noun, must neces¬ 
sarily be in the acc. case, as the object of the verb akunavam. 

Tho fourth sentence is difficult. Kd must be used with a purely 
indefinite signification, like the Latin quicumgue, for it is followed by 
tho relative kya. I^atipnramhya, is, I think, the 2nd pers. sing, of 
tho pros, subjunc., but its etymology is obscure. Wamawatdm is 
certainly the 3rd pers. sing, of the imper. of tho mid. voice, and the 
last imperfect word may perhaps bo dungiydhya, the 3rd pers. sing, 
of the passive subjunctive, and in a similar form with maniydhya. 
The difficulty of construction, however, lies in the uncertainty whether 
tya indna kartam may bo tho nom. to wamawatdm, or to tho final 
verb, and in the doubt if mdtya, which is used in other passages with 
tho subjunctive as a dissuasive particle, can be supposed to convey a 
purely negative signification. Considering, in fact, that mdtya with 
the subjunctive appears to express almost tho same sense as the simple 
md with tho aorist or imperf. deprived of the augment, I am almost 
inclined to adopt the following construction for the fourth sentence. 
“ Thou, whoever mayst hereafter peruse this tablet, let that which I 
have done point out to thee, (or be a warning to thee,) lest thou 
should be.The last imperfect word is certainly, I 
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think, in the passive voice, but it is impossible to determine its signi¬ 
fication with any certainty, or indeed, whether it represent the 1st, 
2nd, or drd person. 


Par. 7. (1) Thdtiya Ddr(a)yavush kbshd*‘yathiya: (2) Anramarc^d 

..yatha ima hashiyam iiiya duru^^khtam adam aku- 

uavam AamoAydya thrad(a). 

(1) "Says Darius the King:—(2) Ormazd is ray witness, (?) that this 
record I have faithfully made of the perforraance of the whole.” 

The words following Auramazdd cannot be restored, and I trans¬ 
late accordingly at hazard, lladdymn,^ also, is a noun in the acc. 
neuter, of which the etymology is unknown to rae, and 1 am hardly 
satisfied of a construction which would identify thrada as the genitive 
case (for thradas,) and place it at the end of j;ho clause. The sen¬ 
tence, at the same time, is evidently intended to asseverate the fidelity 
of the record, and it is this circumstance which induces mo to assign 
an ap])lication of similar tendency to the last clause of the preceding 
paragraph. 


Par. 8. (1) Thatiya Ddr(a)yavush khshdya‘®thiya: (2) Washnd Aura- 
mazddha ^yamaiya aniyashchiya wasiya astiya karta’^iu, awa 
ahydyfl dipiyd niya nipishtani. (3) Awahyarddiya niya n^^ipishtara, 
radtya hya aparam imam dipim patiparasatiya, awah^“ya paruwa 

tha ---(?) tyo, mand kartam nishida, warnawdtiya d^^urukhtain 
maniyddya. (?) 

(1) " Says Darius the King:—(2) By the gince of Ormazd, there is much 
else that has been done by rae, that upon this tablet has not been 
inscribed. (8) On that account it lias not been inscribed, lest he who 
may heraafter peruse this tablet, to him the many deeds that have 
been done by me elsewhere, it should seem (tliat) they are falsely 
recorded. 

The literal construction of the second clause appears to be, "Gratid 
Oromasdis, quod a me aliud multum est factum, id hac tabula non 
inscriptum.” Aniyaidichiya, which also occurs at Persepolis, is the 
uom. neuter, and is valuable in showing the pronouns to have been 
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formed In this gender with the vi$arga, which, elided after the vowel o 
when it happened to be terminal, re-appeared before the indefinite 
adjunct chiya. Astiya appears to be the 3rd pors. pres, indio. of the 

subst. verb for and ahydyd I believe to have been the true 
fern. gen. sing, of the immediate demonstrative pronoun, and in this 
passage for the locative. Dipiyd I restore after bumiyd, Bdhhtariyd, 
&c., supposing it to be the gen. of a fern, theme in i. 

The third clause is restored, I confess, with some hardihood, and 
presents many difficulties, both of construction and signification, which 
I thus briefly notice. Awahyd the corelative to hya, I suppose to be 
in the gen. (for the dative) rather than like thuwdm in the accus., in 
consequence of the verb wamawdtiya, to which it is the complement, 
being used in a neuter instead of a transitive sense. Patiparasdtiya 
and wai-nawdtiya I consider also to be both in the subjunc. mood, the 
one having a conditional signification, and the other being governed 
by the dissuasive particle mdtya. 

It is impossible to ascertain the orthography of the word com¬ 
mencing with 111 (y^y)> 8ind the acceptation of the preceding term 
must according remain in uncertainty. If the mutilated word bo 
ilirada, we must read, I think, paritwa ihrada (in the nom. sing, 
neuter), and translate "the many deeds;” but if it bo a participle 
from thaha^ the sense may be the aforesaid,” and ^ -« <fT IE 
must be written in the Roman character pruwa. Where the latter 
term occurs as a particle in line 27 of the 1st column, it is true, the 
is used, but the restoration is doubtful, and on the other hand 
pruwama^ pi'uviyatay &c., arc written with the i in the following 
sentence we have also, I think, pruwa with the meaning of former. 
It is very probable, therefore, that the true translation of the fourth 
sentence should be, “ On that account it has not been inscribed, lest 
he who may hereafter peruse this tablet, to him the aforesaid that 
which has been done by mo elsewhere should seem to have been 
falsely recorded." Or, if we read pruwa thrada in the nom. sing, 
neut. *, the sense may be, “ To him the old deeds that have been done 
by me elsewhere should seem to have been falsely recorded.” 

Nishida, I suppose to bo literally “ not here,” nish being substi- 

• Pruwa, whether declined os a pronoun “or adjective, may form its nom, 
neat, with the viaargOy elided as a terminal after a, the term for 

pruum, Thrada also, although in the singular, may very well have a plural 
signification. 
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tuted for as in Zend; but the suppression of the final elongation 
is calculated to throw some doubt on this reading. 

The last word of the sentence I conjecturally restore to mani- 
ydhya, obtaining the signification of “recording,” or “preserving” 
from the root mct/i, “ to remain,” common to the Greek, Zend, and 
Persian; but I am neither sure that the subjunct. passive should bo the 
mood employed, nor can I ascertain whether tya mand hartam be the 
nom. to this verb, or to wamawdtiya. 

The allusion which this paragraph appears to contain to the foreign 
achievements of Darius, may throw some suspicion on the date that I 
have assigned to the execution of the tablet. Fanciful enquirers, 
indeed, may suppose a reference to the Thracian, or Indian, or Gre¬ 
cian expeditions; but as there is internal evidence in the preceding 
columns which enables us to trace with some distinctness the actual 
footsteps of the monarch, from the date of his accession to the throne 
to the second Babylonian revolt, when ho would have visited Bc- 
histun on his descent from Media, and when he may bo presumed to 
have commemorated his hitherto victorious career, I prefer explaining 
the distant wars which his modesty declined to submit to the perusal 
of an incredulous posterity, as the achievements of his lieutenants, 
undertaken for the settlement of the remote dej^eudencics of the 
empire simultaneously with the successful progress of his own arms in 
Persia. The subject is curious, but may hardly he investigated in the 
present defective condition of our knowledge of Persian history. 


Par. 9. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khshnyathiya: (2) Tyaiya “pruwd 

khshdyathtyd-d aha awaishdm awd - iya astiya kar- 

“tara. (3) Yatha mand w&sknd .di^minazdaha hamahydya Uirad{a) 
duwartam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King :--(2) Those who have been former kings (in 
Persia,) in succession, (?) to them it is done. (3) As by me, by the 
grace of Ormazd has been the performance of the whole, (?) (so it has 
been) recorded.” 

Owing to the mutilation of several words and Iho extreme obscu¬ 
rity of others whose forms are preserved entire, it is impossible to 
attempt anything like a minute analysis of this paragraph. Awaiaham 
in the gen. plur. is evidently the corelative to tyaiya pruwd kh^d- 
yaiMyd and awd - iya may be the loc. of an abstract noun formed from 
the particle awa, signifying “ downwardsbut in the uncertainty if 
thrada succeed hamahydyd, and with nothing but conjecture to guide 
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me in the translation of the participle duwartam, I can neither pro* 
tend to have determined the division of the sentences, nor can I give 
any very intelligible meaning, whether the two clauses be connected, 
or whether they form a single sentence. I will only observe then, 

that duwartani is apparently a participle from the same root ^9 
dwriy “to construct,” which had produced duwarayd and dimar- 

ihiya, connected with « a door,” and that I hardly understand, 
therefore, how it can possibly be the complement of the noun Imma- 
hydyd; while on the other hand, if Uirada were the complement, wo 
should not expect to find the pronoun mmtd. If thrada could be 
interpreted as a record, according to the conjecture which 1 have noted 
above, and if it were really interposed between hamahydyd and 
duwartam, I would connect the sentences and translate; “ Tliose 
who have boon former kings (in Persia), in imitation of them it is 
done, that by me, by the grace of Onnazd, a record of the whole 
has been constructed.” It is at any rate deserving of remark, that as 
the allusion in this sentence to the ancestors of Darius is followed in 
the next by an appeal to his posterity, it may be presumed that in 
both passages he is treating of the same subject, namely, the execu¬ 
tion of the historical tablet. 


Par. 10 . ( 1 ) Th®atiya Dar(a)yavus/i ^Vis/myathiya: (2) - - - nu - - am 

thuwam warnawatam tya man®*a kartam awatha-- 

Ayarddiya ma apagaudaya. (3) Yadiya imam “dipim -- 

Auramazdd thuwam *®daushta biya, uidlaiya tmmA wasiya biya, 
utd daragam jiwa. 

( 1 ) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) Be it known to thee, my successor, (?) 
that which has been done by me, thus publicly, (?) on that account 
l^t thou conceal not. (3) If thou publish this tablet to the world, (?) 
Onnazd sluill be a friend to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, 
and may thou be long lived.” 

Perhaps the mutilated words at the commencement of the second 
clause may be hya anuwarna, “ qui post me (sis),” At any rate, the 
letter enables us to identify the particle uwm, “after,” and the 
signification must necessarily be “ a successor.” AwaJiyarddiya, “ on 
that account,” must, I think, refer to the publicity which Darius had 
courted in the exhibition of his record, and I give the signification 
accordingly of “publicity” to the word which is wanting after awaiM, 
Tya mand "kartam, also in this passage, is certainly the complement to 
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the active verb apagaudaya, and the imperative wamtmiUdm must be 

used impersonally. Tho verb waniawa, in the eighth class,) 
appears to signify, “to be made known,” when it is used in the 
middle voice; and simjdy, perhaps, “ to seem,’’ or “ appear,” in the 
active voice. Apagaudaya is probably for apagmidaym, being the 
2nd pers. sing, of the aorist deprived of the augment, as an adjunct to 
the particle of dissuasion md*. 

Clause three. There is no doubt a subjunc. pros, or aorist after 
yadiya, but the line is omitted in my rough copy, and I have no clue 
to its restoration. Damhtd I suppose to be a verbal noun governing 
the acc. thuwdm, and hiyd is the 3rd pers. of the subjunct. imperf., 
used probably in the sing, in one passage for biyaZj and in the plur. in 
the other for hiydn, to agree witli tho noun of multitude tanmd. Jiwd 
also is probably the 2nd pers. sing, of tho subjunct. imperf. for jiwds, 
but it would present tho same form in the 2nd pors. sing, of tho 
imperat. I may add, that the use of tho subjunc. imperf. with a more 
optative signification is universal in Zendt. Daragam i.-? a neuter 
adjective used adverbially. 


Par. 11. (1) ”Th4tiya Dar(a)ya?'M.sA/;A<f/idy(/.thiya: (2) Vadiyaimam 
ha - - - gam apagaudayst‘*''hya niya thah - - - - vlwmwazddtaya 
jata biyd, iitataiya taum®''a md biya. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King(2 ) If thou shalt conceal this re<*ord, thou 
shalt not be thyself recorded, (?) may Ormazd be thy enemy, and may 
thou be childless.” 

Clause two. I cannot restore the word ending in gdm, but it must 
necessarily, I think, signify “a record.” Tho theme would appoar to 
bo a maac. in long a, like Anrmimtdd. Apagavdaydhya is, 1 think, 
the 2nd pers. sing, subjunc, present of tlje active voice and the 4th 
conjugat., and the imperfect word which follows niya may be perhaps 
thdhydhya, the 2nd pers. sing, of the subjunc. pres, of the passive 
voice, and in the causal form. It is possible that vtd may intervene 
between this complemental verb and Awramazddtaya. Remark also 
that the suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pers. .sing, is written indif¬ 
ferently, taya (or tya) and taiya, and that hiya for 'Hyan is the 3rd 

* I am not sure, however, that the sentence may not be more correctly 
rendered, “Let that which has been done by me thus publicly, be a warning to 
thee, my successor, to that end that thou conceal it not.” 

+ See the numerous examples given by M. Bumouf, in the “ Comment, sur le 
Ya<;na, Notes et Elclatr., p. 148.” 

2 c 
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pors. plur. of the aorist without the augment, which is dropped after 
the particle of negation. 

Par. 12 . (1) Thdtiya />dr(<x)?/rtvush kliphayathiya: (2) Ima tya 

adam akunavani. (3) ““Haiuabyaya thra</(a) washnd AvTnm&rA&hsk 
akunavam. (4) Anramazdamaiya upas^^tam abara, utti aniyu 
JiagaXm tyaiya hatiya. 

(1) **Says Darius the King:—(2) This is what I have done. (3) The 
I)erfoi'mance of the wdiolc, by the grace of Onnazd, I have achieved. 
(4)Oririazd brought help to me, and the other gods wbicli are (brought 
help to me.)” 

Clause four. I am quite unable to discover the reason why 
liftga, which appears to be a regular masc. theme in a, should form 
the nom. plur. in dha instead of d. In every other instance throughout 
the inscriptions the visarya after an a is dropped, but it is here chang(«l 
from a silent to a vocal letter, and being thus placed botw«jcn tvvo a», 
the sibilant is commutoil to an aspirate, Jfatiya is the 3rd pers. plur. 
of the indie, pres, of the substantive verb, being identical with the 

Sanskrit 


Par. 1,3. (I) 'I'hutiya Dar(a)yavu“*sh khsluiyathiya: (2) Awahyard- 

(Uya Auramazdii upastam abara, uta ani^'ya liagaha tyaiya hatiya, 
yaihk iiiya arika aham, niya daraujhana ahain, n®‘iya zurakara 


hham - - - i - - iya taunni upariya abishtam upariya ®'ya - - - - 
ta/i\yw shabu ow-ata zuku - - mana 

• vlthaib/i7i-kartam adam hya-- 


- - — •’hn aparasam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) On that account Ormazd brought help, 
and tlie other gods which are, (because) that 1 was not a heretic, nor was 

I a liar, nor was I a tyrant.My offspring above their place, (?) 

above.by roe with the tribes.was done. Wlioever 

was an evil doer, (?) him I entirely destroyed.” 

Awahyarddiya which commences the secoml clause, appears to 
apply to the reasons subsequently given, descriptive of the virtues of 
the monarch, and the construction therefore differs from that of other 
passages, where there is generally an antecedent to the demonstrative 
pronoun*. 


• Perhaps in every instance except in the third paragraph of the first 
column, awahyar&diya may be understood to have a retrospective application. 
The term appears to be nearly aualogous to the Persian which is contracted 


from vt .1*1 
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After the expression nlya zurakara dham, it is impossible to 
connect the fragments of the inscriptions into any intelligible shape. 

Upanya is of course the Sanskrit and almhtam appears to be a 

cognate form with ‘iipastdm, but I know not the application of the 
phrase. 

I hope ultimately to obtain some cine to the general tenor of the 
beneficent acts which Darius hero probably describes as having found 
favour with Onuazd, from the Median transcript^ and indeed, from 
that source I have conje<;turally restored the concluding sentence; l)ut 
I am not sufficiently sicquaiuted at present with the intricacies of the 
dialect in question, to be able to translate freely from a Median ori¬ 
ginal, and it would bo a mere waste of time to attempt to analyze the 
doubtful fragments of the Persian text. 


Par. 14. (1) Thntiya Dor(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Tuwarii kd 
khshdyathiyn ""liya aparam ahya, martiyd, h}ja daraujana ahatiya, 
hyawa - - tar - - - ahat''®iya, awaiya. tua i - - - (H) Atifraahtddiya 
parasH. 


(I) “Says Darius the King: - (2) Thou whatsoever king who mayest be 
hereafter, the man who may be a liar, or who may l)e an evil doer, (?) 
do not cherish them; (?) cast them out into utter perdition.” 

Clause two. Remark that in hyawd we have the copulative NT 
united to the relative pronoun. The atljoctive or noun which follow* 
hyawd is imperfect; as i.s also the 2nd j)crs. of the aorist without the 
augment which is preccdorl by md. but. the grmoral .application of the 
terms is hardly liable to doubt. 

Clause three. Atifrashiddiya pamm is evidently a kindred ex¬ 
pression to the vfrastam pavam and vfrastam aparamm of former 
passages, the same root being repeated to obtiiin intensity of expres¬ 
sion. I suppose the first word in this phrase to bo the loc. of a noun 
formed from the root paras, with the attributive affix in tdt, and ren¬ 
dered further impressive by the prefixed particle of excess. Parasd 
is the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperat. as in line 38 of this column. 


Par. la, (1) Th}W 3 ra Dar(a)”yavu8h khshayathiya; (2) Tawam kd 

hya aparam imdm dipim vaindhya ty^him adanj niyapis//(af/)am 

, 2 c 2 
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imaiw<f patikar^, mdtya viaan^hya. (3) Ydwd i” - - - dhya 'dwd 
parihmykhya. (?) 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) Thou whosoever hereafter mayest 
behold this tablet which 1 have inscribed, and these figures, (beware) 
lest thou dishonour (them). (3) As long as thou respect them, so long 
slialt thou be preserved.” (?) 

Vaindhya and vmivdhya in the second clause are both, I consider, 
the 2nd pers. sing, of the subjunct. pres., the one being used con¬ 
ditionally, and the other precede*! by mdtya; the root vain, “ to see,” 

is still found in Pehlevi, and is merely modified to yo, hin in Per¬ 
sian, but the etymology of the other is doubtful; it is formed appa¬ 
rently, however, from '*n!T, (for ^U!I,) ^^to honour,” with the privative 

fN. Jmaiwd is the acc. masc. plur. of the <Iemonstrative pronoun 
united to the copulative tm, and the ti*aiiaitive verb vaindhya there¬ 
fore must govern imaiwd patikard as well as inuim dipim. Remark 
also in niyapis/i(ffy)am that the initial particle is changed from od to 
niy before the temporal augment. I cannot, at the same time, of 
course, determine whether it followed the 1st or the 4tli conju¬ 
gation. 

Clause throe. Ydwd (Sans. ami dwd, are apparently in 

this clause used correlatively, the one before the active, and the other 
before the passive subjunctive. Parikariydhya from parikara, lite¬ 
rally, “ surrounding,” ami by extension, “ preserving,” is however a 
diazardous restoration, and unless the imperfect word commencing 

with { be a form of “ to wish,” or “ respect,” 1 am altogether 
unable to identify its etymology. 


Par. 16. (1) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) imam 

dipim vainAhya nmaiwa patikara, niyadish visanahya, uta ^*yadiya 
4wa tau - - - paril'rtrdhadish, Auramazdd thuwfim daushtd biy’^'d, 
nt&ta\y& taumd wasiya hiyd, utA daragam jiwa, uta tya kunaviihya 
’“flfwataiya aparara Auramasdd danautuwa. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) As long as thou mayest behold this 
tablet and these figures, thou mayest not dishonour them; and if 
from injury (?) thou shalt preserve them, may Ormazd be a friend to 
thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou be long 
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lived; and that which thou mayest do, may Ormazd bless for thee in 

after times.** 

Vaindhya and visandhya are the same as in the preceding para¬ 
graph. The construction, however, varies in so far that in this pas¬ 
sage the former verb governs imam dipim, while the object of the 
latter seems to bo the suffixed acc. neuter of the 3rd personal pro¬ 
noun which occurs in niyadish, and which refers to imaiwd patikard 
disjoined from immediate connexion with the verb, and used to all 
appearance in the uom. case. I must confess, at the same time, that 
the identification of this neuter pronoun adish is far from being satis¬ 
factorily determined. 

In the phrase yadiya dwd tan - parikardhadish there is some 

uncertainty. The copulative titd, however, evidently shows that the 
conditional signification is carried on, and 1 believe, therefore, yadiya 
to be the true restoration, for the commencement of lino 74. Awd^ 
may, 1 think, also be determined in this passage as the acc. neuter of 
the demonstrative pronoun (for awds,) rather than the correlative 
adverb (for awdn,) referring, in fact, like tho snbjoined pronoun in 
niyadish) to the tablet and figures mentioned in tho early part of tho 
sentence. Tho word commencing with tan cannot be restored, but I 
suppose it to be the ablat. of an abstract noun derived from tho root 

“ to hurt,” or “ injureand parikardhtdish, which may hardly 
be identified with any form of Sanskrit grammar, I further conjecture 
to be the 2nd pers. sing, of a conditional or subjunctive aorist employed 
without the augment. 

The conditional formations of the verbs, however, are all exceed-, 
ingly obscure, and if tho usual termination in dkya should belong to 
the 2nd pers. of the indicative, dhndisJi maybe tho corresponding form 
of tho subjunctive^. 

Biyd and jind have been previously explained as forms of tho 
subjunctive imperf., but the employment of an imperative danautuwa 
in the 3rd pers. active voice in reference to Ormazd, at the end of the 
paragraph, would perhai>s rather lead us to assigij|| jiwa to the 2nd 
pers. of the same tense. The optative signification will be the same 
whichever bo the tense employed. 

Kuvawdhya like vaindhya, visandhya, paiiparasdhya, Sec., is the 
2nd pers. sing, of the present, (either indie, or subjunctive), and 
awataiya must be the acc. sing, of the neuter demonstrative in com- 

« 

• These various forms of the verbs will be fully discussed in treating on th« 
Grammar of the Cuneiform language. 
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bination with the pronoun of the 2n(i pers., although it is difficult to 
understand why the visarya should be dropped in this compound, 
and should re-appear in awasIicMya. 


Par. 17 . (1) Thatiya Uar{a)yavush khshd”yatluy«: (2) Yadiyaimrm 
dipim imaiwa putikara vainiya visanahadish ut^'a yawa tau - - - - 
myadish parikar/zhya Auramazdataiya jata b^'-’iya, utdtaiya taumti 
md hiya, utd tya kunavahya awataiya Auramazd*®a ha - - - tuwa. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King:—(2) Jf seeing this tablet and these figures, 
tliou slialt dishonour (tliem), and if from injury thou mayest not pre- 
sei-ve them, may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou be childless; 
and tliat which thou mayest do, may Ormazd spoil for thee.” 

Vainiya I conclude to bo the present participle of vain, “ to sec,” 
forjned in the same manner as thastaniya cltartaniya, &c., but rejecting 
according to the genius of the language the duplication of the n, 
Yimndluiduh is evidently also a similar formation to parihardhaduh, 
and may be the 2nd pors. sing, of the conditional, or of the subjunc¬ 
tive present or aorist. I am by no means satisfie<l of the restoration 

titd yawd tan - niyadhh ^mnkardhya; for the bi-oken space on 

the rock will hardly correspond, and ydwd, moreover, should refer to 
time, rather than bo employed in a merely conditional sense like 
yadiya. The expression, however, cannot be yadiya dwd, for we 
luivo the suffixed pronoun, as it appears to mo, in niyadish. As¬ 
suming the restoration to be correct, and comparing the construction 
with that of the preceding paragraph, we might suppose the adverb 
ydwd to be employed with the present subjunct., and yadiya to require 
the aorist; but in lines 57 and 58 of this column, we have yadiya 
apayatidaydhya, where the construction is reversed. At any rate, the 
conditional application of the tenses of which the 2nd persons sing, 
respectively end in dhya and dhadish must bo nearly identical. 

I have finally adopted the reading of parikardkya in preference to 
that of parikanydkya, as 1 cannot obtain any intelligible phrase, if 
the verb be employed in the passive voice. 

The remaining words have been already noticed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the mutilated term at the close of the paragraph. This it, 
certainly the 3rd pers. sing, of an active imperat. agreeing witl 
Auramazdd, and from the context it must evidently be used in contra¬ 
distinction to danautma, but I have no clue to the etymology. 
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Par. 18. (1) Thatiya Dar(a)yavush khsliayathiya: (2) Iinaiya mar- 

tiyai tyaiya “'arfttX’iya (?) awadd dhata yata adani Gaumdtam tyam 
Magum awajanam “hyaBardiya aguubata. (3) Adai?:iya{?) imaiya 

martiya tyaiya aiiusliiyd inan^a: (4) Vidii/rana naina Vw-ahyd 

putra Parsa; (5)-- ndma -rahya *'putm Pdrsa; 

(C) (jrivih-inma ndma A/«nlimiyahyrt putra Pdrsa; (7) - - - - 

na*®ma -- ahyd pulra Pdrsa; (S) ukh^ha aania-- hyd 

putra Pdrsa; (9) ndma - - //yd jmfjfa Pdrsa,. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) These are the men who alone (?) 
were there when 1 slew Oomates, the Mugiau, who was called Bimlius. 
(3) These alone (?) are the men who were niy assistants; (4) Tnta- 
phertics by name, the son of Hys . . . . , a Persian ; (6) Otanes (?) 

by name, the sou of.. a Peraian ; ((5) Gobryas by name, 

the son of Mardonius, a Persian ; (7) Hydarnes (?) by name, the son 

of., a Persian ; (8) Megabyzus by name, the son of Zopyrus, 

a Persian ; (9) Aspethines (?) by name, the sou of., a 

Persian.” 

Clause two. Ada/ciyay both in this danse and in the next is a 
very doubtful restoration, and the signification which I give of “only,” 
(Turkish anjak), is far from certain, oven admitting the orthography 
to bo correct. Ydtd also usually signifies, “ until,” or “ whilst,” but 
the context would in this pjissage appear to require the translation of 
“ wlien.” In other respects the construction is sufficiently simple. 

Clause three. We must suppose the substantive verb d/iata to be 
understood in this sentence, for anus/iiyd M'ith which wo are already 
familiar, can hardly bo other tliau a verbal noun, or adjective. 

In my notes to the Cuneiform text, I have fully explained the 
reasons which have guided me in the restoration of the names of the 
conspirators, and further observation therefore in this place would be 
supcrfluou.s. 

In a subsequent section, I shall endeavour to trace tin; respective 
indivhluals in Grecian history, and to correct some of the errors into 
which Herodotus has fallen regarding them. 


4 

Par. 19, (1) Hhdtiya Ddr(a)yavm/i k/ts/idyat/iiya: - 


(1) “ Says Darius the King : 


This paragraph is entirely lost, and no means exist of obtaining 
even a conjectural idea of its application. 
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Column V. 

Par. 1. (1) *Thdttya Z)rfr(a)yavuijA hhshdyathiya: (2) Mraatya adam 

akunavam - --r.thradam(?)-thd 

khshdya^thiya-wajanani-- - (3) fia^yaush hau®wa 

hvkchdma hm.UHy‘A abava. (4) y Martiya - - iiinm(?)a nSma 
UVajiyo awam 9na^y^i»htam akunava. (5) Pasawa ada^m kdmwi 
frdishayaxa. Xiwajam. (6) Y Martiya Gaubniwa "nama, Vdrsa 
mcund &adaka, awamsitdm, matliishtam aku‘‘'navam. (7) Pasdwa 
hauwa Gaxihtuwa hadd hdra. asliiyava ‘"Uwajam. (8) l/amar(^a)- 
nam akanamk hadd Atmitfiyaibisb. (9) iWawa - - — - 

utashiya marada **ata-agarbdyct nta aniya abi*'*ya 

Tiiim . ..- dahyii''‘ush- - 

-janam awadaslii'^in--, 

(1) “Says Diirius the King:—(2) This is what I have done, by the 
grace of Ormazd have I achieved the perfonnance of the whole (1) 

.king. (3) The country of Susiana that revolted 

against me. (4) A certain man named . . . imimus, him the Susians 
made their chief. (5) Then 1 sent troops to Susiana. (6) A man 
named Gobryas, a Persian, one of my servants, him 1 appointed to be 
their leader. (7) Then Gobryas with that force marched to Susiana. 
(0) He fought a battle with the rebels. (9) Then .... and his 

.... and.seized and brought to me.a country 

.there I slew him.” 

I rather think that in the second clause, the usual phrase washnd 
Auramazddlia hamahydyd thradfi akunavam must follow ima tya 
adam, akunavam^ uotwithstandiiig that in the rough copy I have for 

tlio commencomeut of lino 3, 'It! in A and that the ortho¬ 
graphy of ihradam appears to be employed instead of thrada. All 
this part of the inscription is so deplorably mutilated, that any attempt 
at analysis would be a mere waste of time. 

Remark in reference to the sixth clause, that it is unusual to 
employ the <lepreciativo term martiya before the names of those 
entrusted to the command of the Persian armies, and that the resto¬ 
ration therefore may be doubted. 

After the eighth sentence it is impossible to connect the fragments 
in any intelligible sequence, and I will only observe, therefore, that 
the subject probably relates to the ilefeat and capture of the Susian 
rebel by Gobr 3 ras, to his being brought before Darius, and to his being 
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executed by the monarch in a certain named locality. Marada in the 

ninth clause, would appear to be the Sans. but its application is 
obscure, and the substitution of dniya for the usual dwiya. is also 
difficult of explanation. 


Par. 2. (1) Thdtiya 2)aV(rt)yavu6h khshdyathi'®ya: (2) ------ - 

utd dah-- - Aurama^’' 2 dd.- dya-washnd 

A^^uramazddda-thddish akunavam. 

(1) “ Says Darius the King: — (2).and.Ormazd 

.by the grace of Ormazd.I have done.” 

In this paragraph we have probably the usual thanksgivings, but I 
hesitate to attempt a connected translation. 

Par. 3. (1) ^^Thdtiya Ddr{a)yavmh khshdyathiyfi,: (2) Hya aparam 
ima*"m y.hatiya uta jivah**yji. < 

(1) “ Says Darim the King (2) Whoever may hereafter .... this 
.and of life.” 

We have here, perhaps, a repetition of some blessing invoked on 
the descendants of Darius if they preserve the tablet, but the expres¬ 
sions evidently differ from those of the preceding column. 

Par. 4. (1) Thtttiya Dar(a.)yavush khsh^^'ayafA^ya; (2)- 

osAiyavam abiya Sak®am - - - - — Tigraui barata*‘ya - - - — - 

-iya abiya daray.am a^wani-d pisa viyatara*“7a 

--- ajanam aniyam arhdyam, - - - - — abiya mam 

ut“« ------- /S''rt?*ttkha* ndma awam 'A^^arbdyam - - — - - 

awadd aniyam math’^Mfawt.am aha pasawa da®’ - - - 

(I) “Says Darius the King:—(2) ...... I went to the country of 

the Sacs.the Tigris.towards the sea, 

him.I passed over (?).I slew ; the enemy I 

seized (?).to me and.Sarocus by 

name, him I seized .... there the other leader (?) ......... 

it was, then. 

* The restoration of the name of Sarukha is doubtful, as I liave explained in 
my notes to the Cuneiform text, page Ixix., but I think it may be received in 
preference to any other reading. 
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From tho disjointed words which are alone visible in this para¬ 
graph, I conjecture that Darius describes his expedition in person 
against the Sac®, who dwelt on the Tigris, (the Saha Tigrakhudd of 
the inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam*,) and whose leader, JSaroctis, is 
exhibited among tho captives on the triumphal tablet. I conjecture 
that there must have been some difficulty in crossing the Tigris, as on 
tho occasion of the revolt of Naditabirus, and that the rebels had 
another party in the field towards tho shores of the Persian Gulf, 
abigu dara'ga7n.’') The terms, however, iamtoya and pwd, are so 
obscure, that 1 obtain no further clue to the details of tho expedition. 
AS^droais was evidently seized and slain, for his effigy and description 
will bo presently noticed, and the other subordinate leader, no doubt, 
sliared his fate. 1 consider this paragraph to be of much importance 
in showing that a powerful tribe of Sacm did actually in the reign of 
Darius reside upon the Tigris, for these Scythians 1 strongly suspect 
to have been iilentical with the Chasdiiti, and the very name Sarukha 
may not impossibly reproduce the Haracus of Assyrian history. 


Par, 5. (!) Thdtiya Dar(a)yavush khslmya'Wiiyrt; (2) --nia 

niya Auramazd’Vi ------ yadaiya washna Aurama*’£t/«Aa- 

akunavani. 

(1) “Says Darims tile King:—(2).not Orniazd.by 

the grace of Orinazd.1 have done.” 

Observe that in this column a separate paragraph is employed for 
the expression of thanksgiving to Orinazd, both in describing the 
reduction of Susiana, and the successful result of the expedition against 
the Saca). In the earlier portions of tho record, the favour of Orniazd 
was always acknowledged in immediate connexion with the date and 
description of tho several victories of tho Persian arms. 


Par. (J. (1) That“/’ya l)dr{a)yammh khshdyathiya: (2) - — Aura- 

luazdam yadata - — - - uta jivahya uta'^- -----. 

(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2).Orinazd.and of 

life and.” 

I conjecture tho inscription to have been hero closed with an 
invocation of some blessing on such as might preserve the tablet; the 
expressions being probably the same as those employed in tho fourth 
paragraph. 

• Sec Lassen’s Zuaammenstelluug, Ate., Ins. N. R., line 26. 
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DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS OF BEHISTUN. 


A. 

’Adam D6r(a)yavush khshnyathiya wazarka, khshaya*thiya klishit- 
yathiyAuam, kbslidyathiya PsJrsaiya, fcliHh'Myathiya dahyaunAm 
VisUtAspaliya pntra, ^Arskanuihyd napn/Hakhaiiiaiusliiya. Thdtiya 
Dar(a)’yavusb khsliayatliiya: inana pita Vishtjispa, V“ishtaflpahyd 
pita Arsshdma, Arslidmahya pUta Ariyaram(a)ua, Ariyarara(a)na- 
liya pita "Chislipish, Chishpisliahya pita Hakliumaniish. ’’Tliatiya 
Di5r(a)yavu.sli klishayatliiya:—awaliya’"rddiya wayam Hakhdnia- 
iiishiya thaliysU’mahya; liaclui pruviyata ainilta (?) '-’amaliya; 
liaciia j)ruviyata hya aiiid^kliam tauma klisluiyatbiya aba. Tbd- 

"tiya Dar(a)yavu«sb kbsbayatbiya:—ma'^na tauinaya tyaiya 
prii\va“*ma klisbuyathiyil aba; adam ua”vam duvitdtar(a)nam 

wayam kli’^sbayatbiya amaliya. 

(1) “1 am Dariu.s tlic King, the great King, the King of Kings, the 
King of Pereia, the King of the (dependent) provinces, the son of 
llystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Achseinenian.” Says Darius 
the King :—“ My father was llystaspes; the father of Hystospes was 
Arsames; the father of Arsames was Ariyararanes; the father of Ari- 
yaramnes was Teispes; the father of Teispes was Achromcnes.”—Says 
• Darius the King:—“On that account we have been called Achseme- 
nians, from antiquity w'c have been unsubdued, (or we have descended,) 
finm antiquity our race have been kings.** Says Darius the King:— 
“ There are eight of my race Avho Imve been kings before me. I am 
the nintli. For a very long time we have been kings.’* 

This legend, which is placed immediately over the figure of the 
monarch on the triumphal tablet, is a mere repetition of the four 
commencing paragraphs of the let column of the great inscription 
underneath, ami as the notes, therefore, on the construction of the 
one apply equally to the other, any further illustration is unne¬ 
cessary. 


B. 

*Iyam Gauma*ta hya Magush aMurujiya; ^awatha athaha: adam 
Ba rdiya amiya hya K'^umubh putfa; adam khsh’dyathiya araiya. 
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This Gomates, the Magian, was an impostor. He thus declared, * 1 
am Bardius, the son of Cyrus; I am the King.* ** 

Remark that the demonstrative lyani is used in the nom. masc. 
sing, for the Sanskrit a variety of grammar which belongs also 
to the Pali, sis we have it in the edicts of Asoca, 

I have before, I think, observed that those leaders who appeared 
in Fersis, and who personated the sou of Cyrus, look the title of “ 2'/ie 
King,” whilst the provincial impostors and rebels were merely desig¬ 
nated as kings of the particular countries which they threw into 
revolt. 

The inscription of Gomates being on the entablature immediately 
below the prostrate figure upon which Darius tramples, proves beyond 
question, that the sculpture refers to the arch impostor from whom 
tho Persian throne was recovered. I conceive also an attitude of 
extreme abjcctncss to have been assigncil to this figure, while the 
other captives are erect, in order to mark tho diflerence of character 
between tho Magiau usurpation, and tho partial and temporary dis¬ 
orders of the provinces. 


C. 

'lyam Atf®ina adu'’rujiya; *awatha ^athaha: a®dara kh^shayath*iya 
aufiya U'Vajaiya. 

“This Atrines was an impostor, lie thus declared, *I am King of 
Susiaua.* ” o » 

The inscription of Atrines is immediately above the first standing 
figure, which is clothed in a long tunic, .and tho outline of which is 
much mutilated. 


I). 

’lyani N.aditabira *adurujiya; awa^thii athaha: adam Nab'ukudra- 
chara ami®ya hya Nabuuita“hya putfa, adam kh^shayathiya amiya 
B*abirauwa. 

“ This Natitabirus was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Nabo> 
chodrossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am King of Babylon.’ ” 

This is engraved over the second standing figure clothed in a short 
vest. 
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K 

'lyarn FraVartish ®adiiru*jiya; awa®thd athaba: adam "Khaba- 
tbrita ami 3 ra ^Uwakbabatarabya HaiunAydj adam ®kbsb4yathiya 
amiya “Ma“daiya. 

" This Phraortes was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Xathrites, 
of the race of Cyaxares; I am King of Media.’ ” 

Mach fanciful speculation has been wasted on the accident of this 
inscription being engraved on the dross of thd third standing figure*. 
The reasons, however, of such a position are simply a want of room 
upon the smooth rock above the head of the figure, and the impos¬ 
sibility of engraving letters on the carved drapery of the angel which 
hovers over the groupc. It is remarkable that Phraortes, a Median, 
should be clothed in a short vest instead of the national robe. 


'lyam Martiya aMurujiya; a®watha athaha: a,Mani Umanish am'iya 
Uwajaiya kh'’Hhayathiya. 

“ This Martins was an impostor. He thus declared, ‘ I am Omanes, the 
King of Susiana.’ ” 

The legends follow throughout the remainder of the series over the 
heads of the figures in regular succession, and preclude any })oasibiIity 
of mistaking their application. Martins is the fourth standing figure 
in the long tunic, but why he should follow Phraortes instead of pre¬ 
ceding him agre<*ably to the order of their respective rebellions, I 
cannot pretend to explain. 


G. 

Hyam Chitfa^takhma ad^urujiya; \awatha aHhaha: adam *khshdya- 
thi^ya As(a)ga‘'rtaiya, Uwa^khshatarabya *®taumily'M. 

“ This Sitratachmes was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am King 
of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ ” 

The Sagartian rebel is the fifth standing figure in the short vest. 
It is curious to find descent from the Meclian Cyaxares forming a 
claim to the government of the Sagartians, for according to Herodotus, 
that tribe was of Persian extraction, and might be supposed, therefore, 
to be inimical to the Medes. 


* See Heeren’s Researches, vol. I., p. 227. 
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H. 

'lyam Waliya^zfMta a-(ln®niji 3 ^a; atlialia; ada'm Bardiya 

a®iniya, hya K^urausli putfa; "adain klishji®yathiya amiya. 

** This Vcisdates was an impostor. He thus declared, * I am Bardius, 
the son of Cyrus; I am the king.’ ” 

Veisdates is tho sixth standing jRgure in tlio long robe. In the 
body of the inscriptions, wo find tliat the revolt of Frada in Mar- 
giana preceded the rebellion of Wahyazddta in Persis, and as the 
same order is observed in the recapitulation in paragraph 2 of the 
4th column, T am at a loss to understand why the artist in delineating 
the captive figures should have deranged the historical succession. 

T. 

‘Tyam Arakha *aduruj“iya; awatha ^athaha: adam 'Nabukudra- 
”chara ainiya, 'hya Nabun'^italiya pu®tra; adam khsh^^ayathiya 
amiya "Babirauwa. 

“ This Aracus was an impostor. He thus declared, * I *am Nabokho- 
drossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am the King of Babylon.’” 

The seventh stan<ling figure in the short vest represents tho Arme¬ 
nian Aracus, who strangely enough is said to have ])ersonatcd the son 
of Nabonidus. Can wo suppose from this any connexion between 
tlu5 Armenian and Babjdonian races? 

J. 

‘lyain Frada ®aduruj’iya; awathii atha^ha: adam khshayath’’iya 
amiya Marg''auwa. 

“ This Phraates was an impostor. lie thus declared, ‘ I am the king 
of Margiana.’” 

Frada, tho Margian, is the 8th standing figure. According to the 
respective dates of the revolts, the Margian rebel should have been 
placed in the line of figures before Veisdates and Aracus. 

K. 

Hyam SanPkha*, hya Saka. 

“ This is Sarocus, the Sacan.” 

• I prefer the reading of Sarukha to that of Saradkha, notwithstanding that 
tlie Median orthography of the name agree.s better with tlie latter form. 
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Sarocus, the Sacan, has evidently heon added to the lino of cap¬ 
tives subsequently to the original design of the tablet; for the figure is 
in a sort of recess, as if the rock had been in the first instance pre¬ 
pared for an inscription, and had been afterwards smoothed away to 
admit of sculpture. I consider, therefore, the fifth half column and 
the right hand figure to be supplementaiy; the third revolt of Susiana 
and the outbreak among the Sacm taking place, probably, whilst the 
artist was occupied in engraving the other portions of the record. 

It is interesting to observe the high cap of the Sacan, wdiich wo 
know from Herodotus to have been the peculiar head-dress of the 
tribe, and which being also worn by the warriors rej)rosented in the 
battle-scenes on the sculptured marbles of Niinrud, affords a further 
proof of the habitat of this remarkable race*. 


Ill the notes appended to the respective pjp’agraphs throughout 
this chapter,'I have been led into more detail of etymology and 
gnimmar than I had originally proposed to undertake, whilst at the 
same time, the explanations are not of sufficient extent or clearness to 
fulfil the condition of an analysis. 1 have dwelt at some length on 
those ])uints wliich have produced eniharrassmcrit to myself in obtain¬ 
ing an intelligible meaning, bnt many other peculiarities of construc¬ 
tion whieli arc of equal, or perha]»s superior, importance to the due 
understanding of the language, I have bnt cursorily noticed, as they 
are verified by their frequent recurrence, and may be thus considered 
as uniform and established rules. 

To the general reader the comments will appear unnecessarily 
prolix; by the philologcr they«will be rcgai'dod as superficial. I 
would recommend the one accordingly to attend exclusively to the 
translations, and I Avould claim from the other a suspension of his 
judgment until he shall have attentively consulted the succeeding 

• Tlio sculptures at Nimrfid, now in the course of I'xcavation, will, I think, 
determinably prove the first Assyrian dynasty to liiivc been Scythian, and the 
second to have been Semitic; for the high-capped warriors are represented in the 
early tablets as victors, and on the later marbles as the vanquished. These 
Scythians or Ohasdim were probably expelled from power in Assyria by the race of 
which Pul is the first monarch on record, but whether having retired to Babylon 
they may be identified with the House of Nabonnsser, or whether, as I think more 
probable, they held Babylonia synchronously with their empire on the Upper 
Tigris, and were superseded in the decadence of their power by the first king of 
Ptolemy's canon in n.c. we are not at present in a condition to decide. 
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chapters, which comprise the vocabulary and a brief examination of 
the grammatical structure of the language. 

It would also have relieved the tedium of etymological detail, if I 
had introduced historical and geographical illustration with a some¬ 
what less sparing hand. Those subjects, however, I consider to embody 
the very essence of all my labours on the inscriptions, and rather 
therefore, than destroy their interest by presenting them to the public 
in the shape of abrupt and disconnected commentary, I prefer regard¬ 
ing the present chapter, together with the vocabulary, as mere sub¬ 
ordinate and preliminary steps, furnishing materials for that historical 
abstract, which will appear in the sequel, as the true and only valu¬ 
able result of the inquiry. 



CHAPTER V. 


Copies and Translations ^op the Persian Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions OP Persepolis, Hamaoan, and Van. 

Tiik translations which I Iiavo given in the preceding chapter of the 
elaborate inscriptions of Behistun, will enable the reader to follow me 
with comparative case through the present portion of the inquiry j for 
in the several detached legends which occur in other parts of the 
Persian empire, and of which I now proceed to give amended copies 
an<l translations, I shall neitlier have occasion to explain many new 
words, nor even to point out any essential varieties of grammar or 
construction. 1 cannot pretend, at the same time, that these brief 
and disconnected legends which have hitherto, as the only available 
materials of analysis, exclusively occupied the ajttention of the learned 
in Europe, will be found to possess nearly the same interest as the 
great inscription of Behistuu. In the place of varied and historical 
recital, we must be content for the most part to peruse a certain 
formula of invocation to Ormazd % and a certain empty parade of 
royal titles, recurring with a most wearisome and disappointing 
uniformity. Geographical names, it is true, will occasionally be found 
to relieve the monotonous phraseology, and there are a few incidental 
expressions scattered among the records, which throw a faint light 
upon the faitli and usage-s of the early Persians; but as a general 
principle, we may consider the value of thes%inscriptions to bo con¬ 
fined to the aid which th<*y afibrd in identifying the respective works 
of the early inonarchs of the house of Acha)menos. 

I proceed, then, without further comment, to give the whole series 
of inscriptions, in what I conceive to be their chronological order. 

• Tile evidence which these legends afford, that it was customary with the 
early Persian kings to invoke the protection of Ormazd and the other gods, for 
the edifices of their construction, is illustrated by the practice which prevails in 
Persia to the present day, of chaunting a prayer over every brick as it is laid in 
the walls of a building ; at present, the chaunt of tlie bricklayers is supposetd to 
render the edifice secure against ‘*the evil eye.” Among the Chaldeans, pro¬ 
bably, the sacred charm impressed upon the bricks was intended to scare away 
the evil spirits who infested the dwellings of mankind. 
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No. 1 . —(M, Lassen, p. 152*.) 

Inscri/ption of Cyrus the Great, on the ruined pilasters of Murghah, 

or Pasargadce. 

1 “Adam Kurush, Iflishdya 

2 thiya, Hakhdmauishiya.” 

“I am Cyrus, the King; the Achaemenian.” 


This inscription, which is repeated without variation in four places 
at Murghab, has been frequently published. Sec Morior’s Travels, 
vol. T,, p. XXX., No. 5, aud PI. XXIX; Ousolcy’s Travels, vol. II., 
PI. XLIX, Pig. .5; Rich’s Babylon and Persopolis, PI. XII; Porter’s 
Travels, vol. I., p. 500. See also the critique on the Inscriptions of 
Cyrus, in Burnouf’s Mem. sur deux Inscript. Cun., p. 169, where the 
various rea<lings of St. Martin and Grotefend are examined in detail; 
aud above all, consult Lassen on the same subject in his last Memoir, 
(Zeitschrift, &c., vol. VI., No. I, p. 152.) The value of this legend, 
in establishing the identity of Pasargadse, is not to bo overlooked, but 
in a philological point of view its sole interest consists in the proof 
which it affords of the near connexion between the letters s-nd 

The name of Cyrus being here in the nominative case is 
written Kurush, and at Behistun, where it is always in the genitive, 
Kuramh. The same inflection is found in the name of Babylon, 
which in the nom. is w];itten Babirmh, while in the ablat. (which is 
identical in form with the genitive) wo have the orthography of 
Bdbiraush (-f ^+). 


* In this and the following instances, the letter and page between parentheses 
refer to the Treatise on Cuneiform Inscriptions, by Professor Lassen, pnblisbed in 
the sixth volume of the Zeitsobrift.— Ed. 

See eoinnm 2, line 65, where however by inadvertence the word is written 
Babirush. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF DARIUS. 

The inscriptions of Darius, at Persepolis, arc for from numerous. 
It would appear, indeed, that during tlie lifetime of that monarch, the 
platform, the pillared colonnade, and the palace which is marked G in 
Niebuhr’s plan, had been alone constructed. The other buildings owe 
their foundation to Xerxes and to Artaxerxes Ochus, and bear the 
commemorative legends of these monarchs. The inscriptions upon 
the doors of the ruined edifice adjoining the colonnade, and which for 
the sake of distinction, I shall term the palace of Darius, are probably 
the most ancient that occur at Persepolis*. They have been given on 
this account the first place in Professor Lassen’s Memoir, and I may 
conveniently, thcreforo, observe the same order. 


No. 2.—(B, Lasskn, p. n.] 

(Nikbiihr’s JuKcription B.—PI. XXIV.) 

Door imteriptwn ov the pulnce of Dariiisf. 

I “ Dar(ii)yavush, khshayathiya 
•2 wazarka, khshayathiya khsha 
yathiytintnn, khshayathiya 
4 dahyaunam, Vishtaspahy 
a putfa, Hakhainanishiya, h 
6 ya imam taeharain akunansh.” 

“ Darius the great King, the King of King.s, the King of nations, the son 
of Ilysta-spes, the Arhaemenian, (he it is) wlio has executed this 
sculpture.’* 

I am not sure how many times this in.scription is repeated, but I 
infer from Niebuhr, (see vol. IT., p. 112,) that it occurs at least twice, 

• Niebulir, wl>o gives a very accurate and detailed description of all the 
buildings at Persepolis, supposes the palace of Xerxe.<J, marked I in his plan of the 
ruins, to be the most ancient edifice in the Platform. (See vol. II., p. 116.) The 
inferiority of execution, however, from which he inferred superior antiquity, was 
in reality owing to a decline of the arts. 

+ Le Brun has also given a very imperfecd^opy of this inscription, Plate 132. 
The reading which St. Martin assigned to f^mter Niebuhr’s copy, may be seen in 
Klaproth’s Aper^u, &c, p. 66; and Lassen’s interpretation is given at page 9 of 
his often-quoted Memoir. 


‘2 </ 2 
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and probably oftener*. It is placed over the figures of the king and 
his two attendants, which arc represented on the doorways of the 
central chamber of the building marked G in Niebuhr’s plan, and 
thus not only serves to identify the historic character of the groupe 
to which it is attached, but in its probable allusion to the particular 
sculpture rather than to the general edifice, enables us, I think, to 
render the word tacharam^ (iicc. masc. sing, of a noun derived from 

Tt% “ to engrave,”) with a very high degree of probability. The 
legend descriptive of the monarch is precisely the same as the opening 
paragraph of the great Behistun Inscription, with the exception of the 
omission of a single title, “ khshdyathiya Pdrsah/a,” and the employ¬ 
ment of the orthography of ^ ^ ^ instead of 

rt V. 'ItT ’TTT ^ for the name of Hystaspes. The inscrip¬ 

tion is as usual trilingual, hut I observe with surprise in Niebuhr’s 
copy, that the Babylonian takes precedence of the Median tran¬ 
script f. 


The next inscriptions that I shall give arc those which are found 
on a huge slab, twenty-six feet in length and six in height, built in 
.the southern wall of the great platform at Persepolis, about midway 
between the hill and the south-west corner of the ruins, and which 
must accordingly bo read by a person standing in the plain beyond 
the elevated platform. 

These inscriptions have been published by Niebuhr, PI. XXXI, 
H and I, and also by Porter, vol. I., PI. L V, a and b ; but the copies 
there exhibited are not nearly so accurate as those obtained 
Westorgaard, and communicated by him, both to Professor Lassen 
and myself. I shall have occasion to differ with Professor Lassen in 
some of the restorations which I have added to the text of Wester- 


* 1 mny remark in this place, that although 1 personally inspected the ruins 
of Persepolis in 11134, I am unable, at present, to consult the notes which I maAa 
on the occasion, and am obliged therefore to refer for all local details to the 
observations of other travellers. 

f It is worthy of remark also, that the Median and Babylonian translations 
employ the epithet after dahyaundm, which is usually represented by paruteazand- 
ndm, but which in this particular tablet is wanting in the Persian originaL The 
Median copy, indeed, reproduces letter by letter the Persian vitpazana, which, as 
I shall subsequently show, replaces the ordinary/)uruwaj!rana in the inscription at 
Nakfash-i-Kustam, and tliua connects those epithets determinately together. 
With the usual laxity however of Median orthography, the Persian visptizona is 
corrupted at the latter place to vissadana. 
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gaard, and the translations will exhibit a still greater variety j but it 
will at the same time be hardly necessary to enter on any laboured 
defence of the readings which I have adopted, as the precedents at 
Bchistun are for the most part ample and satisfactory*. 


No. 3. —(H, Lassen, p. 15.) 


Par. 1. 


(Niebuhr's ImcHpUon H, PI XXXI.) 

1 (1) “ Auramazda wazarka, hya mathishta Bag 

2 andm, hanwa Dar(a)yavum khshayathi 

3 yam adada. (2) Haushaiya khshatram fraba 

4 ra. (3) Washnd Auramazdulid Dar(a)yavii 

5 sh khshayathiya.” 


(1) “The great Ormazd who is the chief of the Gods, he established 
Daiius (as) King. (2) He bestowed on him the Empire. (3) By the 
grace of Ormazd (has) Darius (become) king.’* ‘ 

In the first clause remark the employment of adada, the redu¬ 
plicate imporf. of the third conjugation in the place of the aorist form 
add, which is used in every other passage. It is impossible, at the 
same time to distinguish positively, whether those terms add and 
adadd belong to the same root as the participles data, datain, &c., 

which certainly signify “given,” (Sans. ^,) or whether they may 

not rather be derived from “to establish,” or “maintain+.” 

The orthography of haudiaiya in the second clause is remarkable. 
It is unquestionably the demonstiutivo pronoun in the nom. masc. 


* Professor Lassen has examined theso two inscriptions in detail, in both his 
Memoirs, dated respectively 1836 and 1844, and M. Biirnouf derived from the 
same source many of the names and words with which he illustrated his Essay on 
the Inscriptions of Hnmadan, published at Paris, 1836. I may add in this place, 
that the Median and Babylonian tablets, which ore appended to these two inscrip¬ 
tions, and which have been published by Niebuhr, p. 31, K and L, are trans¬ 
lations neither of one nor the other; they do not appear to contain matter of 
much interest, but they are nevertheless independent records. 

-f- I have finally decided on distinguishing between the simple and reduplicate 

forms, assigning the former to and the latter to VT* M. Bumouf has elabo¬ 
rately examined the relation which the Zend respectively bears to these two 
Sanskrit roots, and his remarks throughout are equally applicable to the Cunei¬ 
form Yf TTT- See Comment, sur Ic Ya^ua, Note 217) from page 356 to 365. 
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sing, unitefl to the pronoun of the Srd pors., and may be considered an 
irregular, perhaps an erroneous contraction for }umwadiaiya. 

In the third clause also, observe, that according to the uniform 
practice at Persopolis, the final a of Auramazddhd is elongated, a 
variation from the Behistun orthography, which can only be explained 
by a diflercnce of provincial articulation. 


Par. 2. 


;i (1) “ Thatiya Dar(a)yavuBh 

6 kh8hay.atl)iya : (2) lyam dahyaush Par 

7 sa, tyani mana Auramazda frdba 
H ra, hya nibd, umspa, uniarti 

U ya, wiishua A iirama/daha, manach 

10 ji Dar(a)yava(h)ush khshayathiyahy 

11 ii, hachii. aniyatiil uiya tarsal. 

12 iya.” 


(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) This province of Persia, which Or- 
inazd has granted to me, which (is) illustrious, abounding in good 
horses, producing good men, (or well-hoi-scd, well-peopled,) by tho 
grace of Ormazd an«l of me King Darius, from the enemy fearcth 
not.” 


Th(! construction of the second clause is more extended than 
usual, but it is perfectly regular. lyani must be in the nom. fern, to 
agree with dahyaush*. Parm is used as a proper name in the nom. 
masc. sing., and not as an ethnic title. Tydm is tho fem. acc. agreeing 
with dahydmh, and governed by frdhara. 11yd nibd, uwaspd, umar- 
tiyd, are all in the nom. fem., referring to the same antecedent, and 
having the sub. verb understood. Manachd is literally “ meique,” tho 
elongation being suppressed in the gen. of the 1st pers. pronoun, when 
the a is no longer terminal. The words Ddr(a)yava(h)nsh khsJtdya- 
thiynhyd are also in the genitive, being placed in apposition to mand. 
Aniyand is the ablatival form of the pronoun, for attyrumdt, and 
although literally signifying “other,” I translate it by “enemy,” 
according to the double acceptation of the Latin “hostis;” while 
tarsatiya is tho verb in the 3rd pers. present of tho first conj. to which 
lyam dahydu^ Pdrsa is the nominative, Nihd is tho only word 


• It is curious that there should be no distinction between the masc. and fem. 
gender in the nom., either of tlie immediate demonstrative tyaniy “ this,’* or the 
remote demonstrative hautea, “that;” yet such is undoubtedly the case. The 
also, employs iyam for the Sans, masculine 
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throaghout this sentenco of doubtful etymology; and I shall ex¬ 
plain in the vocabulary the reasons which have guided me in it 
translation. 


Par. 3. 


12 (1) “ Thdtiya Dar(a)yavu8h kbshaya 

13 thiya: (2) mana Auramazd^ upastam 

14 bartuwa hada vi^Aaibisb Bagai 

15 bish. (3) Utfi im^ni dahyaum Aura 

16 mazda patuwa hachii hain^iy 

17 a, hacba dashiyara*, hachd dar 

18 augst. (4) Aniya imam dahyaum ma 

19 ajamiya, ina haina^ ma dash 

20 iyaram, ind daranga. (5) Aita adam 

21 yana - - mjadiyawtiya Auramazd 

22 am hat/rt w^Aaibish Bagaibish. (6) A 

23 \tamaiyvk Aurainazdsi dadat 

24 htdd 'Wttbai6ish Bagaibish.” * 


(1) “Says Darius the King:—(2) May Ormazd bring help to me with 
the deities who guard iny house. (3) And may Ormazd protect this 
province from slavery, from decrepitude, from lying. (4) Let not 
war (?) nor slaverv, nor decrepitude, nor lies, obtain power over this 
province. (5) That I hereby (?) commit to Ormazd with the deities 
who guard luy house. (6) That may Ormazd accomplish for me, with 
the deities who guard my house.” 


In the second and third clauses, harluiva and patuwa represent the 
3rd pers. sing, iraperat. of the active voice and probably the second 

conjugation, the termination being identical with the Sanskrit N. 
The nouns which occur in the third and fourth clauses are neither of a 
very certain etymology, nor arc they entirely free from doubt as to 
their grammatical condition. 1 consider, however, that haindyd, (for 
fiaindi/ds or hainuydt, according as wo follow the Sanskrit or Zend 
inflexion) is the ablat. sing of a fein. theme in long a, haind\ being 


* In both of the passages where this w'ord occurs the second letter is doubtful, 
and Lassen accordingly has adopted Westergaard’s restoration of ; but the 

vowel must necessarily follow Niebuhr’s copy of the iuscriptioD 

is certainly in favour of this reading. 

^ Observe that I follow the Sanskrit orthography in writing haind instead of 
hindf the short a which is unexpressed in the insetjptions intervening, as I 

consider, between the TT* 
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equivalent to the Sanskrit which as a derivative from 
“to hind,” may have the abstract meaning of “slavery,” or “bondage.” 
Dusfdydrd also (for dushiydrdt), I suppose to be the ablat. sing, of a 

neuter noun compounded of the depreciative particle dusk for 

and a derivative. from “ to become old,” or “ decayed,” the signi¬ 
fication of the term being “ decrepitude,” or “decay*.” 

Daraugd I must examine at greater length, for misled by. the re¬ 
semblance of the word to the “ Daruges," or evil spirits of the modern 
Persian thoogony, I had at first fallen into some errors in translating 
the inscriptions of Behistuu. If haind and dushiydram be abstract 
nouns, it is only natural to infer that darmtga must be of the same 
class, and this consideration alone would bo sufficient to render the 
word “ lying,” a preferable reading to that of “ evil spirits.” When 
we observe, moreover, that wherever the term occurs at Behistun, it is 
in apparent connexion with the “ lies,” or “ <lcccits,” practised on the 
Persian nation, we obtain a further argument in favour of its identity 

with the modem word difficulty of reconciling the 

orthography of yy with that of observed in the 

verbal formations, being removed by the example of a similar change 
in the word dartijami, “a liar,” the amended translation which I have 
here adopted appears to bo all but certain. At the same time, the 

declension of the noun which answers to the Persian exhibits 

considerable difficulty, and tends, as I think, to invalidate the 
axiom I have frequently announced of a terminal consonant, (with 
the exception of the ^^y^ and being unknown to the language 
of the Inscriptions. 

These obscurities of orthographical usage will however bo more 
appropriately discussed in the synopsis which I shall' subsequently 
give of the different Cuneiform declensions. 

Clause four. The construction in this sentence is sufficiently 
remarkable. Ardya is, I think, the 3rd pers. of theaorist of TOTt'*', 
contradistinguished from the imperf. dmiya for j it must cer- 

• In ray remarks ou tlio alphabet, J have coinparod the Cuneiform y&ra with 
the Sanskrit 'ifn;, but I am now satisfied that the true correspondent is HXf, 
the root, however, in botl\ eases being the same. 

t In Sanskrit, however, we should have or 
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tainly be a verbal fonn governing the acc. imam daJiyduMf and that 
the initial yyy is the prefixed particle, or an elemental letter of the 
root, is shown by its being preserved intact, notwithstanding the 
employmont of the interdictory particle wrf, which we know to have 
the effect of eliding the temporal augment. 

Ajamiyd and haind arc, I imagine, true fern. sing, nominatives, the 
former being an analogous term to the Sanskrit ^STTftrfTBWK, and the 

latter being identical, as I have before observed, with Dushi- 

ydram is probably the nominative singular neuter, and darauga for 
darangns, must bo the nom. plural masculine. The whole of these 
nouns are certainly in the same case, and that case, as the agent of 
the verb dniya, must, it would appear, necessarily be the nominative*. 
If, indeed, we should take dmhiydrani for the acc. sing, masc., and 
darauga for the acc. plur. masc.; the terms djamiyd and Imind must 
be supposed to be in the acc. plur. (standing for djamlyas and hmnds,) 
for in the sing, they would form the acc. in djan^iydm, (or if masc. 
djamiyahri) and haindm, and this change of number from the sing, to 
the plur. being evidently inapplicable to abstract nouns, the trans¬ 
lation would require to be entirely altered. I mention this circum¬ 
stance, as I was formerly led by a mistaken view of the grammatical 
condition of the terms to translate the fourth clause:—■“ l^et not bar¬ 
barians, nor (hostile) armies, nor the wicked spirit, nor the evil genii, 
obtain posses-sion of this province.” 

Clause five. I have restored the fifth and .sixth clauses after the 
text of the inscriptions of Nakhsfi-i-Hustam, lines .'>4 and 55, where 
the construction seems to be alwolutely identical, with the exception 
of the omission of the imperfect wor<l ydu - - m.. It is hazardous in 
general to depart from the text of Westergaard, but in the ortho¬ 
graphy of the word jadiyamiya, 1 cannot help preferring the 
of Niebuhr (for to the or w-hicli La.ssen has published 
after the text of the former traveller. The word may be the Lst 

• I remark in Wilkins’ Grammar, page CSfl, h. 1S19, the expression 

“may Siva prest'rvc (yon),’* wliere tlie accus. Appears t<) be used with the impe¬ 
rative in the place of the nom.; hut I can hardly believe ibis construction to bo 
authentic, and 1 am unwilling therefore to apply the rule to the present passage. 
It is remarkable at the .same time, that the verb dtiiya should precede not only 
the object imam dahydtmt^ but the various nouns which I suppose to represent 
the agents, a most unusual form of cunstructiou in the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions. 
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pers. singular pres, of conjugated as in Sanskrit according to the 
third class*. If, at the same time, the orthography hQ jadiydniya, we 
must suppose the imperat. to be employed instead of the pres, and 
translate “ let me commit.” AUa, “ that,” I conjecture to refer to the 
preceding prayer for the preservation of Persia, but the imperfect 

word commencing with ydv, unless it bo some compound of 
signifying “ means,” or ‘^form of conveyance,” is altogether obscure to 
mo. The translation which I have given of “ hereby,” is therefore in 
no way to be depended on. 

lu the sixth clause, 1 read daddttma instead of uddtiiwa with 

some confidence, identifying the form as the 3rd pers. imperat. of VT 
conjugated according to tho third class, and signifying “ accomplish¬ 
ing;” 1 may obsen'o also in this place, that Darius always uses the 
expi’ession hnld vithaihish Baynibinh, iiistead of tlic more simple liadd 
Baynibish of the inscription of Xerxes, .and that from the evident 
identity of the expression with the Xei/s irarp&os and Oeal mirpaoi of 
the Greeks, '^o can hardly cpiestion but tliat the allusion is to the 
deities tutelary of tho House of Darius. It is not by any means easy 
at the same time to determine the exact .application of vitha in this 

passage; the term is identical with tho Sanskrit and answers to 

tho T'lnglish “ house,” in its double meaning both of “ a building,” and 
“a family.” If it accordingly were here used as an adjective deno¬ 
ting “ household,” or “ oncliorial,” I should expect the orthography of 
vithiyaibish, the attributive suflix being used which we shall subse¬ 
quently find in vithiya; but on tho other band, we have tho examples 
of Pdrm, mcida, &c., representing indifibrcntly tho proper name and 
the ethnic title, and I think it very possible therefore, that vilJm may 
signify “ familiaris,” as well .as “familia.” The paraphrase, indeed, 

“ with the deities who guard my house,” appears to be alone applicable 
to the context, and to the indication of the.Greek irarpaos, and I adopt 
it accordingly. 

• The orthographical transposition in this word is precisely the which 
occurs in yof/iya, “ strike,” for the Sanskrit wff; but it is not easy to ascertain 

why the letters ?fT<> should bo employed after the root. Perhaps jadiy&miya 
maybe the let pers. sing, of the potential for . 
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Par. 1. 


No. 4.—(I, Lassen, p. 42.) 
(Niebuhr’s fnscrip, I, PI. XXXJ.) 

1 “ Adam Dar(a)yavu8h, khsliayathlya waza 

2 rka, kbsliayatbiya khshayatliiyana 

3 in, klisliayatliiya dahyaunam tyai 

4 .shAm parunain, Vishtaspaliya 

5 putfa, Hakhamanisliiya.” 


(I) “I am Darius, the great King, tlie King of Kings, the King of many 
countries, (or king of the countries of the people,) the son of Hys- 
taspes, tile Achscmetiian.” 


In this paragrajdi, the expression dalii/avndin iyaishdm parundm 
alone requires comment. We have frequently observed the relative 
pronoun to intervene between the noun and adjeptivo, as in Gninndta 
hya Miigush, kdraui tynm harniirlya'ni^ mtham tyutu amfikham, &c.; 
and in cA^cry in-stanco avc have seen the pronoun to agree with its 
iimncdiate aritocedeiit in case, gender, and nuriibcr. flow, then, the 

form tyaididm, which is apparently the masc. gen. pliir. for 
can be connected with the fein. dahyaunuvi, I am quite at a loss 
to understand 1 It would be less objectionable, I think, to refer 
tyahlidni to the mas. gen. plural parundm which follows it, and to 
suppose the adjec. 2 )o,ru, although literally signifying “ many,” to bo 
employed in an abstract sense to express “ tho people,” the same 
connexion, in fact, existing between tho two meanings of tho words, 
that wo find between the various forms of the cognate terms in San¬ 
skrit, Latin, and Greek; compare “many," and “a man;” 

Latin “plus,” and “populus;” and Greek nokv% and ol n-oXXoi). I 
give, therefore, as a variant tran.slation, “ King of the countries of the 
people,” conjecturing “the people” to refer generally to the many 
nations of the earth. 


Par. 2. 5 (0 “ Thatiya DAr(a) 

6 yavush khshayathiya: (2) WashnA Auraraa 

7 zdAhA imA dahyAwa tya adam 

8 adarshiya hada ana PArsa kA 

!) ra, tya hachama atarsa, mana bAj 
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10 im abara. (3) Uwaja, MaJa, Bdbiru 

11 sh, ArabAya, Atliura, Mudray 

12 a, Armina, Katapatuka, Sparda, Y 

13 und, tyaiya uslikahya uta tya 

14 iya darayahydj utd dahyawa t 

l.'J ya paraudfiya, A8(a)garta, Parthwa, Zara 

iC ka, Hariva, Bakhtarisb, Sugda, Uw 

17 arazmiya, Thabigush, Harauwatish, H 

15 idush, Gadara, Saka, Maka.” 

(1) Says Darius the King(2) By the grace of Ormazd tliese are the 
countries which 1 have possessed^ together with tlie Persian State (or 
Power), which have been afraid of jne (and) liave bi’ought tribute to 
me; Susiaua, Media, Iial)ylouia, Arabia, Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, 
Cappiidocia, Sparta^, and Ionia, both oontinental and insular, (lit. 
which are of the land and which am of the sea) and the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces, Sagaitia, Parthia, Zamngia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Ciiorasinia, 
Sattiigydio, Arachotia, India, Gandara, Sacia, and Mecia.” 

In the phrase, tya adam adanhiya hadd and Fund kdrd, tyd is 
the feni. acc. plur. for tyds, and adanhiya, which governs the relative, 
is probably the 1st pors. sing, of the middle aorist for tho Sanskrit 
1 was at one time inclinod to su}>pose adavshiya to be the 

aorist of and to give to the jircscnt sentence accordingly the sig¬ 
nification “ which I have overcome with (tho help of) this Persian 
state;” but as I have observed, that in the two other ])assages, “imd 
dahyawa tya maud patiydisha,” and “ imd dahydwa tyd adam agar- 
Odyam apataraiu haehd Fdrsd'^," the allusion is to the mere fact of 
the provinces being j)ossesscd ” by Darius, I have preferred the 

derivation of the form in (picstion from tho Cuneiform aorist onlji 
differing from tho Sanskrit ortliograpliy in the guna of the radical 
voweli. And will, I think, moro regularly represent the ablative 

• I Kiserve for tlio Oeographical Section, a consideration whether the Cunei¬ 
form Sparda can possibly rcfi-r to Lacedaemon, or whether it may not rather 
indicate the regions of Asia Minor inhabited by the Dorian colonists, who were 
known to the Persians under the name of tlio chief city of tlieir race. 

t See Inscription of fiehistun, coL 1, line 18, and Inscription of Nakbsh-i- 
Rustam, line IG. 

^ The only objection to this explanation is, that in noticing the term addrya, 
(Bchistun, col. 1, line 2G,) I have supposed the root V to form its middle 
aorist according to the ninth mode of Wilkins, which is peculiar to verbs of the 
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iBWTn|r, (the sibilant being elided before a nasal, and the nasal itself 

being changed from m to li), than the instrumental and the 

union of an ablative pronoun with an instrumental noun and a<ljoctivo 
need not so much surprise us, as we have already seen a genitive pro¬ 
noun joined to a locative noun in the composition of the term awa~ 
hyardclia. I must add, however, that avn is used apparently for the 
locative of the demonstrative pronoun in a phmso which I shall 
examine hereafter, and that its true condition must therefore remain 
subject to doubt*. 

In the phrase tyd kaclinma atann, “ which from me feared,” the 
relative pron. is in the noni. fern. plur. to agree with dahyawet, and 
the same word, or a copulative conjunction, must be understood, I 
think, before mand bdjim ahtra. , 

In allusion to the geographical names I may dispense with any 
detailed observations, as tlie subject will be examined at length in a 
future section of the Memoir. 

The substitution of the phrase, “ fyaiyn mhhahyd idd tyaiya daror 
yahyd" for the 8im])le ^‘tyaiyn darayaliyd" of Bejiistun, and the fact 
of the words being placed in this passage immediately .after Yund^ 
while at Behistnn, they precede the names of Sparda and Ymia, are 
however of consequence, inasmuch as they not only, 1 think, deter- 
minatcly proA’^e that the expression refers to these two particular 
countries, but also appear to indicate a certain extension of conquest 
between the eras of the respective writings. This extension, in fact, 1 
consider to have been the cHect of the wars of Olawn and Meyahyzvn^ 
which established the Persian authority in Continental Greece, as it 
bad been formerly established, (.although on this point history is silent) 
in the Islands of the Archipelago. 

The restoration of parauvaiya or parauviya is, 1 confess, somewhat 


^oubtful, for although the space on the slab between the letters <fr 
and ^ is sufficient for two characters, Westergaard, who examined 
the writing with much c.are, is of opinion, that one letter only had 
been engraved in the original inscription. If, however, as I believe, 

we have the locative case of East, we must suppose the interval 
to have contained the characters ^ or nfr- and I have corn- 


tenth conjugation. We may suppose, however, the verb in question to be of dif¬ 
ferent classes as in Sanskrit, oMrya being the Ist pers. middle aorist of the tenth 
conjugation, and adarshiya the same form, when the root is conjugated according 
to the first or sixth class. 

* I shall subsequently show that and, in both passages .stands for mm&l, the 
ablative and instrum. being the same in the language of the inscriptions. 
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pleted the text accordingly. I must also remark on the introduction 
of tbo names of A»{a)garia and Ilidush, which are not found at 
Behistmi. The former country, as it was the scene of the revolt of 
Chitratakhma, was certainly, when the early tablet was executed, 
already subject to the Persian power, and its omission therefore must 
have been either accidental, or owing to its want of political consi¬ 
deration ; but India, perhaps, was a more recent acquisition, for the 
expedition of Scylax may be most conveniently placed between the 
eras of the two inscriptions. 


Par. 


18 (1) “Thdtlya 

1.0 Dar(a)yavush khshayathiya: (2) Yadiya 

20 awff^Aa j/itiniyabya, haclisl aniya 

21 ua nia tarsam, imam Parsain karam padi 

22 ya. (3) Y adiya kara Parsa pdtdhatiya hyii 

23 duvaishtam shiyatish akhshat.^, hauwachi 

24 ya Aura nirasfitiya abiya imam vitliam/' 


(1) ** Says Darius the King:—(2) If thou shalt thus observe (namely) 
protect this state of Persia, let me not fear from the enemy. (3) If 
the Persian state shall be protected, the longest enduring life, such shall 
be the existence continued to this edifice. 


Clause two. The restoration of the letters >TtT 

in the words awalhd, maniydhya, and tarsam, I consider to be unex¬ 
ceptionable, but I am doubtful if (iwnihdy “ thus,” refer to the previous 
declaration of the payment of tribute by the dependent provinc(‘s, or 
to the injunction which follows regarding the preservation of the state 
of Persia. In the one case, maniydhya must be necessjirily in the 
3rd pers. sing, of the passive suhjunct. aorist, the translation bein^^ 
“ if it shall be thus observedin the other, the term may be in the 
2nd pers. sing, of the pres. subj. (or indie.) of the fourth class, the ya 
appended to the root being the mere conjugational suffix. 

In a former instance* where this phrase was completed after the 
present passage, I adopted the ])assivc reading, a.s I was at a ]os.s to 
conjecture the object who could he addressed in the 2nd pers. without 

the employment of the pronoun in warn; but as I find padiya for ^Hrff 

to be certainly in the 2ud pers. of the imperative, and to be used 
without the distinctive pronoun of address, 1 now prefer supposing 

• Sec the note to col. 4, line 3f), of the Bchistun Inacription, page 245. 
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the appeal to be made generally to the royal posterity of Darins, and 
independently of the specification of any particular individnal. In 
md tarsam, “let me not fear,” we have tlie 1st pers. sing, of the 
aorlst, the temporal augment being dropped in consequence of the em¬ 
ployment of the interdictory particle. The construction at the same 
time which transposes the condition and its complement, appears to be 
so irregular, that I have sometimes wishol to render the second clause, 
“ If it shall be thus observed, let not fear of enemies extend to this 
state of Persia,” supposing tarsam to be a noun in the neut. nom. and 

pddiya to be the aorist, without the augment, of but a reason 
which appears to me conclusive against this interpretation is, that the 
conditional applications of the second and third clauses are evidently 
connected together, the one being a sequence of the other, and that if 

ptitay therefore, be the past participle of m in the latter, pddiya 
would seem to be necessarily derived from the sanio root in the 
former. 

I now proceed to the third sentence, of which, While the construc¬ 
tion is less difficult, the meaning is equally or more obscure. To show 
the grammatical condition of the terms, T give the following brief 

analysis. Yadiyn, conditional adverb for ; hWa Pdrm, nom. to 
the verb pdidhttiya, a contraction for pdta u/iatiya, the past ]>arti- 

ciple of and the lird pers. ]»ros. .subjunct. of the substantiAm vtirb; 
hyd duvauhtam sMydtish akhshatd, an isolated sentence which is the 
nom. to the complement of the condition; hyd being the nom. fern, 
sing, of the rcl. pron.; duvaishtaniy a supcrlat. adj. used adverbially; 

(Sans. shiydtish, the nom of a fern, theme in i, and afdtshatd, a 

j^rticiple, or perhaps a verbal noun, in the nom. fern, also, to agree 
with shiydtish. In continuation we have lianwachiya nurd, the fern, 
demon, pron. united to the indefinite particle, and the nom. of a fora, 
noun in long a, the expres.sioii referring immediately to the hyd 
duvaishtam shiydtish akhshatd w'hich precedes it. Nirasdtiya is the 

3rd pers. pres. subj. of ras, (Sans. preceded by ni, and governed 

by hauwachiya anrd, while the conclusion ahiya imdni vithaniy is 
simply “ ad hunc domum,’’ the allusion being apparently to the palace 
upon which the in.scription is engraved, that is to the great palace 
of Persepolis itself. When Dariu.s inscribed this legend on the face 
of the Platform, he intended probably to construct one immense pile 
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of buildings, instead of a nurober of detached edifices such as we see 
at present. 

Regular, however, as the construction is thus shown to be, we 
can arrive at no satisfactory meaning unless we identify the nouns 
ahiyatish and aura, and the determinate settlement of this point 
I believe to bo beyond the reach of criticism. Guided by the evident 
connexion of the words in the present sentence; by the explana¬ 
tion which Burnouf has given to the Zend in the name of 

Ormazd; by the reflection that shiynluh is the predominant attribute 
of humanity*, and by the idea of ‘'durability,” which is indicated by 
the term duvaishtam , I have ventured to translate shiyatish by “life 

but unless it bo a derivative from N, “ to wano,” or “waste,” (in alln- 
“ sion to the evanescent character of human life,) I can suggest no pos¬ 
sible Sanskrit etymology. Al'hshatd may bo either a verbal noun 

from to “reach,” or “pervade,” or the past participle of T^HTj 
“ to break,” with a negative prefix +; the signification of the entire 
phrase, “hyd duvuishUim shiydtish akhshatd,*’ being thus lit^lly 
“ the longest enduring (or unbroken) life.” The employment of the 
demonstrative hauwn after an isolated nom. is usual, and in this case 
is particularly callo<i for in consecjuence of the relative hyd; its union 

also with the indefinite particle chiya (for ^Trt^,) appears to connect 
shiydtish m\d aw'd in a common ideal category, and aa. Aura in the 
name of Onna/d, is translated by M. Burnouf, “vivantj,” so I con¬ 
jecture the abstract noun aura, formed with the attributive suffix in 
long a, to signify “ vitality,” or the “act of living§.” I have only to 
add, that the cflfect of the particle nl, prefixed to the root ras, is pro¬ 
bably to indicate “ continuance,” and that nirasdtiya will thus lite¬ 
rally signify, “ shall reach continually,” or as I have idiomatically 
exi>r^8sed it, “ shall be continued.” 1 do not afiect at the same time 
to consider the rendering which I have adopted for this sentence to be 
unimpeachable. T believe the object of the expression to have been 
certainly, that the permanence and security of the palace at Per- 

• Compare “ Aya sMyAtim add martiyahyd," which occurs in the often repeated 
address to Ormazd. 

f Compare the Sanskrit “ unbroken.” 

$ For an elaborate examination of the etymology of Ahura, see Ya^na, &c., 
p. 77-82. 

§ In my translation given above, I have rendered aurd by “ existence,” but 
iraperisliabiUty ” would perhaps more nearly express the sense. 
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sepolis, which Darius was then occupied in erecting, were dependant 
on the preservation of the Persian state from foreign dominion, but 
under what particular form of speech the sentiment may have been 
embodied, can only be determined by some fortunate discovery of the 
exact meaning of the terms shiyatisli, and aurd. 


The inscription which I am inclined to place next in chronological 
order is, that engraved on the tablet of Darias at tho foot of the 
mountain of Alwand, in the immediate vicinity of tho town of Hama- 
dan. It was executed probably in commemoration of some visit 
paid by the monarch to the Median capital, and its somewhat osten¬ 
tatious language was adopted on all subsequent occasions, as the most 
fitting style of honorary record. We may judge of the progress of 
Cuneiform inquiry within the last two years, by observing that this 
brief legend, which was deemed by M. Burnouf in 183G to be poorly 
illustrated by a hundred pages of elaborate commentary, will bo found 
in the present Memoir to require scarcely the saiiW number of lines 
for its full and adequate explanation. The sculptures in question 
have been repeatedly visited and described, and Burnouf, in the 
Memoir which he devoted to tho subject, had also the benefit of con¬ 
sulting two distinct copies of the writing*; but as neither of these 
copies are free from error, and as I believe that of tho many tran¬ 
scripts which*have been made by travellers in Persia, no others have 
been published, I give tho following text according to my own manu¬ 
script of 1835. 


No. 5.—(0, Lassen, p. 122.) 

Inscription of Darius at A Iwand, occupying the first column of Hie 

left hand recess. 

Par. 1. 1 “ Baga wazarka Auramazdd, 

2 hya imdm bumim 

3 add, hya awam asma 

4 nam add, hya martiya 

5 m add, hya shiydti 

* These copies were respectively made by Mr. Stewart, an Englishman, and 
by M. Vidal, the dragoman of the French Consulate, at Aleppo; and they were 
found by M. Burnouf among the papers of the unfortunate Sehultz, \«ho wa» 
murdered m Persia in 1829. 

2 e 
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6 m add martiyahy^, 

7 hya Ddr(a)yavam khshdya 

8 thiyam akunaush^ aiva 

9 m parundm kkshdyathi 

10 yam, aivam parunam 

11 framdt^ram.” 

“ The Great God Ormazd, (he it is) who gave this earth, who gave 
that heaven, who gave mankind, who gave life (?) to mankind, who 
made Darius King, os well the King of the people, as the law-giver of 
the people.” 

I have before observed upon the difficulty of distinguishing be¬ 
tween the roots “to give,” and “to maintain.'* As I have 
determined adadd to be the imperf. of the latter verb, so it would be 
quite allowable to identify add as the aorist of the same root, and the 
signification of “ creating,” or “ establishing,” would apply perhaps 
with more precision to the supposed functions of Ormazd, than the 
mere sense of “giving.” I reflect, however, that the two roots could 
hardly have been used with no recognizable mark of distinction, that 
the participles ddtd, ddtam, &c., certainly signify “given,” while 

adadd and daddtuwa may bo more readily referred to NT, the former 
term, in fact, replacing the word ahunamh, which is never confounded 
with add. I observe, moreover, from tho Median copy of this inscrip¬ 
tion, that tmrtiyahyd is the genitive used for tho dative, that Ormazd 
was emphatically named ddddr, “the giver,” by the early Persians*, 
and that “ emteris paribus,” wo may always assume the imperf. to be 
used in preference to the aorist, as more consonant to the genius of 
the language: guided accordingly by these combined indications, I 

suppose dd for NT, to have been conjugated in the third class, and 
to have thus produced adadd in the imperf. and daddtuwa in the 

imperat., while dd for TfT followed the second conjugation, and gave 
the imperf. add for addt, as well as the participles ddtd and ddtam. 

I must refer to tho vocabulary for the identification of the terms 
burnish, “the earth,” and asmdna, “heaven,'* &c., but in regard to tho 
epithets of Darias which close the paragraph, I may observe that 

* M. Bumouf, indeed, would trandatc the Zend Creator.” 

(See Ya^na, &c., p. 363); but the term is in use in Persian to the 

present day, and invariably signifies, “a giver,” or “renderer of justice.” 
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aivam is certainly the Sanskrit rather than the genitive plnral 

of a noun, and that as the double emplojntnent of the particle evi¬ 
dently points to a distinction between the nature of the authority 
indicated by the terms Jchshdyathiya and framdtdra, the only reason¬ 
able explanation than can be given is, that one applies to/'executive/* 
and the other to “legislative” power; the Persian monarch being 
known to have combined the exercise of these double functions, and 
the Sanskrit etymology of the titles admitting of their being thus 
distingnishedt. 


11 “Adam 

12 Dar(a)yavush khshayathi 

13 ya, wazarka khshayathiya, > 

14 khshayathiy^ndm khsli 

15 ayathiya, dahyaunam pa 

16 ruzananam khshdyath ^ 

17 iya, ahyayii bumiy 

18 a wazarkdyd duriya 

19 apiya, Vishtaspahy 

20 a putm, Hakli^maiiishiya.” 

“ I am Darius the King, the great King, the King of Kings, the King of 
the many peopled countries, the supporter also of this great world, the 
son of Hystaspes, the Achsmcnian.” 

A few remarks are required on the word paruzandndm. It will 
be found to bo replaced in the next inscription which I shall examine, 
by the nearly synonymous term of vinpazandndm. In later monu¬ 
ments the orthography is altered to paruwazandndmj and later still, 
(the genius of the language evidently tending to expansion,) it appears 
as two distinct words, pat'v.wa zandndm. That the first element of 
the compound is the same with the paruwa of pamndm, (or paru- 
wandm) is shown by the Median transcript employing frequently the 
same term to express both words; and that its true signification is 
“ many,” we may gather both from its evident relationship to vispaf 

* The Median equivalent of aivam is unquestionably a particle, for it is not 
subject to inflexion. 

*f- is derived from f^, “to rule with unlimited jiower;** while 

framdtdra for framdntdra contains the element nnmg, “a scripture,*' or “ work 
of sacred authority.’* 


Par. 2. 


2e2 
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** all,” and from ubsorving that its Median synonym also stands for 

wmiya, (Pers. ba»L) The question then for consideration is, 

whether the compound paruzana, (zana being the Sans. which 
signiiies simply, “birth," or “production," or in a more extended 
sense “ mankind collectively,") may be most appropriately translated 
in connexion with dakydwa, by “ the many peopled countries," or by 
“ the countries inhabited by the people," that is, “ the entire habitable 
world." I have little doubt but that the allusion should he received 
in its utmost amplitude—indeed, the following phrase, “ supporter of 
this groat world," shows that the Persian king acknowledged no limit 
to his dominion; but at the same time, 1 have thought it better to 
preserve as much as possible of the literal meaning of the words, and 
to leave the universality of their application to follow as a probable, 
but not demonstrable, inference. 

The phmse, aJiydyd bwmiyd wazarhdyd duriya apiya must bo also 
briefly noticed. Ahydyd, I consider to be the true fern. gen. sing, of 
the immediate dcmonstrativo pron., rather than the same case of tl^ 
present participle of the subst. verb., for the Median transcript 
employs a pronominal and not a verbal formation *. The pronominal 
inflexions, indeed, exhibit a marked variety from those of the Sanskrit, 

and ahydyd may as well stand for as and for . Bumiyd 

for humiydH, and wam,rlcdyd for wazarhdyds are perfectly regular, the 
one being the gen. of a fein. theme in i, and the other, the same case 

and gender of a theme in d. Duriya for the Sanskrit is the 
nom, of a verbal noun; and that apiya is a copulative conjunctiont 

rather than a derivation from I infer from observing that the 
Median translation usually omits the word altogether, as superfluous 
to the sense, and that whore it does employ an equivalent, the term 
has every appearance of being a mere eopnlative adjunct. Perhaps, 
also, the circumstance of apiya being employed in another passage as 
a suffix to the term duriyaX may be a further argument in favour of 
assigning it to the class of supplementary particles (chiya, wd, due.), 
which are used in the same manner, as (although without the pro-, 
sodaic influence of) the euclitical particles in Greek and Latin. 

* The Median equivalent is, in fact, the same word which answers to ifram, 
tmo, &c., with the inflexion of the genitive case. 

Compare the Sanskrit 

See line 12 of the Inscription at Nakhsh-bRustam, where we have dwrid- 
piya, a barbarous orthography for dur{a)ydpijfa. 
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Christian A. Rassam, Mosul 

Sir Thomas Read, C.B., n.B. Majea^s Consul^ Tunis 
Capt^ Michael John Rowlandson, Persian Interpreter at Head 
Quartersf and Secretary to the Collie of Fort St. George 
B&bu Radhakanta D6va, Calcutta 

Ramaswdmi Mudeliar, J<mopoe6ra Cartas Jdghirdar of the Island of 
Sivemnmtdram 

James Pringle Riach, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Ckmpanfs Medical 
Service 

The Rev. Joseph Roberts 

Don Juan de Silva, Mohandirem of the Laseoryn Corps at Oallsy 
Ceylon 

M. Augustus Sakakini, Chief of the Board of Medical Translators 
attached to the College of Ahi-Zabel 
Mirza Salih, EdUar of the Teheran Gaaettey Persia 
The Rev. Cluistopher Frederick Schlienz, Malta 
Lieut-Colonel Justin Shell, Secretary of Legcdion at the Court ,of 
Persia 

The Rev. Mr. Thomson, Beyrut 

F. A, C. Waitz, M.D., Chief of the Medkad Samarang, Java 

Le Chevalier General Ventura, lak of Lahore 
The Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. 

Richard Wood, Esq., Consul at Damascus 
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0rUntal translation tomntittoe. 


Patron: 

HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron: 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


Chairman. 

The Right Honourable tlie Earl of Clarb. 


i 


Deputy-Chairmen. 

The Honourable Mountstuart EiiPHInetons. 
Professor Horacb Havman Wilson. 


CkmmUtee. 


The Archbishop of the Armenian Col- 
LBOS at Venice. 

Jambs Atkinson, Esq. 

Benjamin Guy Babinoton, M.D. 

The Rev. J. Beighton. 

F. C. Brlfour, Esq., M.A, LL.D. 

F. Bbrnar, Esq. 

James Bird, Esq., F.B.O.S. 
Nathaniel Bland, Esq. 

Bbriah Botfibld, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Major-General John Brioos. 

Samuel Brioos, E^. 

The Rev. A. Brunton, D.D. 

The Rev. John Callaway. 
Major-General J. Caulfbild, C.B. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Clare. 
Richard Clarke, Esq. 

The Rev. Benjamin Clough. 

Sir Robert CoLauHOUN, Bart. 

The Rev. W. Curbton. 

His Excel, ffir J. F. Davis, Bart. 


Colonel C. J. Doyle. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. 

The Hou. Mountstuart Elfhinstonb. 
The Right Hon. Henry Ellis. 
William Erskine, Esq. 

J. W. Farrar, Esq. 

The Rev. Josiah Forshall, M.A. 

The Rev. W. French, D.D. 

Captain T. B. Gascoyne. 

Don Pascual de Gayanooz. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

Sir Graves C. Hauohton, Knt., IC.H. 
Richard Hauguton, Esq. 

E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Henderson. 

The Rev, T. Jarrett, M.A. 

Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B. 

Captiun George Rbtso Jervis. 

The Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. 

The Rev. W. Knatchbull, D.D. 
Edward William Lane, Esq. 

B 2 
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The Rev. Samukl Ln, B.D. 

The Rey. H. D. Lbbvi^ 
Lieat.>Col. Low. 

Sir J. L. Lobhinoton, O.C.B. 

John David Macbriob, D.C.L. 

Sir John 6.C.B., F.R.S. 

The Rev. J. Marshman, D.D. 

The Rev. W. H. Mhduorst. 
Colonel William Milbs. 

William H. Morlby, Eeq^. 

The Rev. William H. Mill, D.D. 
The Duke of Nohthumbbbland. 
Thomas Pbll Platt, Esq., M.A. 
Albxandbr Rafhabl, Esq. 


Sir Thomas Rbaob. 

The Rev. G. CxciL Rbnoitaro, 

The Rev. Jambs Bxtnolss, B. 

The Rev. T. Bobikson, D.D. 

John Shakespbar, Esq. 

The Rev. Gborob Skinner, M.A. 
Dr. A. Sprbnobr, M.D. 

The Rey, E. Stallvbrash. 
Lieut.-Coi. RoBb&t Tavlor. 
William C. Tavlor, LL.D. 

The Rev. C. H. Thomsen. 

David Urquuabt, Esq. 

Major Sir Henrv Willock, K.L.S. 
Prof. Horacb Havman Wilson. 


Treatureri —Bbiuau Botfibld, Esq, M.P. 


Seeretary :— The Rev. Jambs Rbvnolds, B.A. 


A 4 . 
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